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SNOWED-IN. 


BY CALAFATE. 


In this jeremiad my aim is 
to be just to Tierra del Fuego 
as @ whole, even benevolent to 
this particular portion of it. I 
will concede that there are 
other nasty places which may 
have been created in a spirit of 
pessimism, or to penalise us 
descendants of a couple alleged 
to have indulged in guilty 
delights during a short stay 
in the Garden of Eden. The 
Sahara and Gobi deserts, for 
example, or the industrial quar- 
ters of most manufacturing 
towns, with which, since child- 
hood, I have had little contact. 
Yet, as I look out of my 
window, which commands a 
view of about three-quarters 
of a square mile of Tierra del 
Fuego, I am appalled at the 
melancholy result. 


To detach oneself from civi- 
lisation, voluntarily, for a whole 
winter in Tierra del Fuego, 
choosing a spot which is cut 
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off by league upon league of 
snowdrifts for an indefinite 
period, where one is inaccessible 
to all livening intercourse until 
the snow has thawed off and 
the tracks have dried, is hardly 
an exploit to be proud of. 
Rather it should render one 
the object of compassion ; con- 
ceivably, distrust. It might 
warrant the suspicion that one’s 
mentality is less worthy of 
admiration than of the gleeful 
attention of an alienist. 

But necessity, in addition to 
being libelled the mother of 
invention, is an inexorable 
task-mistress. In my case there 
were several little problems to 
be confronted immediately on 
the break-up. There would be 
the sudden influx of miners, 
many of them truculently dis- 
posed ; the sort of person who 
digs himself in and with simple 
directness says, in Spanish or 
Yugoslav, ‘ A’ve com’; and 
wot abaht it,’ each an em- 

Q 
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barrassment to one who does 


not aspire to posthumous 
honours. 
Chilian mining law is artlessly 


ambiguous. It contains several 
hundreds of precise, limpid 
clauses to meet every possible 
contingency ; every situation 
except that of a claim-owner 
wishing to make use of his 
claim despite someone else 
having taken a fancy to it. 
Once permit an outsider to 
occupy your workings, and 
you may resign yourself to 
devoting the entire season to 
expensive litigation interlarded 
with alarums and excursions. 
One has to discourage invasion 
at the very outset, that is, 
immediately on the break-up, 
on a date which cannot be fixed. 

After taking great thought, 
I decided to stay where I was. 
It had been done before; it 
could be done again. Inci- 
dentally, it would impose an 
enforced spell of meditative 
contemplation, and communion 
with one’s own soul—in itself 
a novelty to one who has con- 
sistently eschewed retrospect 
as tending to leave one aghast. 
The company of a storekeeper 
and mozo could hardly count. 
At least, for several tranquil 
months I would be freed from 
what tends to make life un- 
bearable—the relentless blare 
of radio and gramophone, the 
dodging of people who dislike 
you or whom you dislike. I 
would settle down to some 
edifying reading ; another new 
departure, this. 

Steeled to the situation, I 
wrote to the Club Steward at 
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Magallanes, begging him to 
send me out a batch of really 
serious books. They must not 
be light or frivolous; they 
must be solid, yet not too 
profound, otherwise, by be- 
musing aN unpractised mental 
equipment, they might defeat 
their main purpose. What 
was wanted was something to 
hold one’s attention, cause one 
to think, as it were. But the 
brain of even the most earnestly 
disposed student of serious 
subjects might be the better 
for occasional, wholesome re- 
laxation ; lighter distraction 
to stimulate his academic re- 
ceptivity. So I wrote to a 
friend of mine, asking him to 
send me aS many newspapers 
as he could spare, and, generous 
as ever, he did so. My friend 
is a great patron of literature, 
wholesale and retail; yet I 
must confess that I have never 
noticed him read anything but 
business correspondence. In- 
fallibly, however, he attends 
the Club General Meeting, the 
occasion when all the maga- 
zines and newspapers subscribed 
to for the coming year are 
auctioned to the highest bidder. 
My friend (a hated capitalist) 
takes this opportunity to make 
Club history. The buying of 
the printed word exercises 4 
morbid fascination over him, 
and he will tolerate no com- 
petitive bids, a trait which 
endears him to our Library 
Committee while it earns him 
the execration of other modest 
members who might wish to 
make a study of motor-bikes, 
chicken-rearing, or radio. He 
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puys all that comes along ; 
fom ‘John Bull’ to ‘ The 
Bookman’; ‘ Glasgow Weekly 
Herald’ to ‘New Zealand 
Farmer and Stockbreeder.’ So, 
thought I, at least I can count 
on a selection to suit my every 
eaprice. Unfortunately, I got 
in too late; there had been 
previous calls on his bounty. 
He sent me all that remained— 
a few ‘Glasgow Heralds,’ at 
least a hundredweight of a 
Labour daily, also some Ameri- 
can ladies’ periodicals. This 
consignment, while it provoked 
an altercation with the mail- 
man, undoubtedly saved my 
life: more—my reason. 

The entrancing bouquet of 
literary pearls from the Club 
Steward arrived just two days 
before we were snowed-in for 
three solid, four-dimensional 
months. I shall have a great 
deal to say to the Club Steward 
when I go into town in the 
course of the next month or 
two. I will try to remember 
that he was inspired by the 
very best intentions in making 
his selection ; also that there is 
@ numerous family dependent 
on him. When I say Club 
Steward, I should say the 
Club’s Managing Director ; 80, 
on second thoughts, I shall 
lodge my complaint by tele- 
phone, shortly before sailing- 
time. 

Inestimable chap though he 
be at ministering to the wants 
of thirsty clients, quashing 
all arguments during heated 
sooker contests, and safe- 
guarding the Club finances, he 
conceals beneath his inscrutable 
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exterior an overweening flair 
for the gruesome and macabre. 
I am sure that he would much 
prefer to be the custodian of a 
chamber of horrors or, perhaps, 
a morgue. Incontestably his 
selections merit being classed as 
serious reading ; so serious that 
after their perusal I suspected 
myself of harbouring the homi- 
cidal complex. I use the term 
‘complex’ because it seems 
to be a fashionable one today, 
one favoured by lady-authors 
of thrillers, the element which is 
ousting us rugged intellectuals 
from the public favour, even 
before most of us get into print. 
At any rate, the Club Steward 
has a weakness for thrillers, and 
his choice of suitable literature 
steeped me in the uttermost 
despondency. Fain would I 
enlist the collaboration of one 
of these Russian writers to 
provide @ true description of 
Tierra del Fuego; but at this 
distance it is impossible. 


When I made the great 
resolve to brave the winter’s 
isolation in this delectable 
island, my partner was in 
Santiago, having put our two 
hopefuls to school. Realising 
that I was about to do a very 
fine thing, but reluctant to 
subject an innocent creature 
to similar hardships, I wired to 
her: ‘ Obliged to stop here 
all winter. Urgent business. 
Remember me. Be good.” 

Naturally, I felt imbued with 
ineffable virtue. This was stern 
he-man stuff, a renunciation of 
most of the things that go to 
make life worth living. Against 
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this there were certain com- 
pensations. There was the 
economy. Far removed from 
all temptations, for months— 
that is, in the intervals between 
the blizzards—I would be shone 
on by the remote twinkling 
stars high up above, and 
not by the sinuous Hollywood 
varieties who ogle one from 
hoardings at every step. Also 
my window looked towards the 
east, and no one could rob me 
of the rays of the Antarctic 
sun which, very occasionally, 
may be observed striving with 
the morning mists. In three 
or four months I would emerge 
from my icy hermitage an 
altered man, appreciative and 
appreciated ; a philosopher, an 
amateur Grand Lama sans 
praying-wheel. Back came the 
answer— 

“ Arriving by Alejandro on 


25th. Behave yourself.” 
My anguished retort flashed 
over the desolate wastes : ‘‘ Im- 


possible. This is a shanty. 
Nothing doing. Carifios.”’ 
A week’s silence ; then— 
‘“‘On board Alejandro. Meet 
me Magallanes 25th. Carifios.”’ 
So there we were. 


The preliminary flurry, a 
foot or two of snow, zoomed 
down in May, whereupon all 
outdoor distractions were in- 
definitely banned. Now for 
some serious reading; but to 
get into proper tune I started 
in on the newspapers and 
magazines. One ‘ Herald’ was 
fine ; the other gave me a slant 
on what its feature writers, 
mostly people with Lithuanian 
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names, had to say about the 
National Government, Seoteh 
premiers, Means Tests, ang 
that sort of thing, recommen. 
dations of the best tooth-paste 
and motor-cars as patronised 
by the leading cinema stars, 
while emitting frenzied appeal 
to me to follow the sun to 
Jamaica or sunny Spain, all 
one class. The ladies’ magazine 
furnished valuable tips on how 
to combat intimate personal 
shortcomings for the benefit 
of ladies who might wish to 
regain their husbands’ affec- 
tions. Remained the crossword 
puzzles, and these consumed 
much of my valuable time; 
after which grounding I felt 
properly keyed up. Now for 
some serious reading. Already 
I had whiled away 74 per cent 
of the period which must inter- 
vene before a break-up could 
be expected. 

So for most of two days and 
all of the nights I stuck to 
serious reading, at once to be 
apprised of the degree of wicked- 
ness rampant on this planet of 
ours. Two of the works were 
by Russian authors; the re 
maining four were crime stories. 
Soon, to my horrified imagi- 
nation, the ceiling dripped 
gore. The hoarse scream of 
the Fueguian hurricane was 
drowned, smothered by choked 
gurgles and curdling shrieks, 
the rattles in dying throats, 
the wails and pleadings of old 
men and shrinking maids being 
taken for a ride, or otherwise 
done to death by ghouls and 
villains of the deepest dye. 
Staccato volleys, the purr of 
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machine-guns, the flesh-tearing 
swish of the knout, the rending 
thrust of the assassin’s dagger ; 
all this horror was wafted over 
plasted heaths and limitless 
mowy steppes dappled every- 
where by tell-tale carmine stains, 
and: the sombre shadows of 
wolves and vultures, eloquent 
testimony of stark murder, or 
worse. The immediate atmos- 
phere whistled with wraiths, the 
datter of dead men’s bones, 
and quantities of ectoplasm, 
protoplasm, and the usual 
psychic emanations; all in a 
ghostly mist of dank moulder- 
ing and decay. 

This was most disconcerting, 
particularly as one band of 
jovial spirits chose a spot about 
a hundred yards away to 
murder one of its number, in 
realearnest. Another bunch of 
sportsmen burgled our bodega, 
and got away with three barrels 
of wine in addition to sundry 
cases of tinned stuffs. I had to 
take my hat off to this second 
gang (figuratively, of course), 
who succeeded in packing this 
bulky and much regretted loot 
during a renewed blizzard which 
obliterated the horse-tracks and 
baffled even me. And after all 
I had been reading of criminal 
tracking! After this to sally 
out in the shrieking gloom to 
have a last look round before 
turning in became a nerve- 
trying ordeal. 

Soon, as a result of this 
literary laceration, I felt that 
my nerves had succumbed to 
the strain of it all, and I awoke 
to wild resentment. What 
Tight, I protested, had these 
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people, whom I had never 
harmed, to upset my scheme 
of life, even my mental balance ? 
No, I resolved, I would do no 
more serious reading ; I would 
stick to the crossword puzzles. 
I scanned our 3” x 4” mirror, 
and my nervous survey startled 
me the more, for, by segments, 
I got the impression of a 
haggard countenance, eyes 
staring—haunted. 

The crosswords petered out 
laboriously, but not half labori- 
ously enough. Now what? 
I thought of writing, influenced 
more by the longing to inflict 
reprisal than to give myself 
any real pleasure. The present 
is the partial, not the entire 
outpouring of my very justified 
protest. On the first morning 
I called to my partner, “G., I 
want to be left alone, quite 
alone, until lunch-time” (a 
tall order in our restricted 
quarters). ‘I’m going to write ; 
T’ll show them !”’ 

With unflattering alacrity G. 
left me alone, and a congenially 
inspired demon took form be- 
hind my shoulder, leaned over, 
grasped my hand, pencil and 
all, and soon that pencil was 
racing over the paper in @ 
manner to excite my unquali- 
fied admiration. I wrote and 
wrote, never pausing; all in 
an incomparably vitriolic, biting 
strain, and all, mind you, 
without the aid of a dictionary. 
A bang at the door; it was 
locked. ‘ Lunch.” “ Wait a 
bit; another quarter of an 
hour. Don’t disturb me.” 

Gleefully I read over my 
comprehensive indictment of 
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mankind in general. It was 
perfect; a symphony of 
masterly expression. Fever- 
ishly I passed my fingers 
through where once my hair 
was, and like a famous col- 
league, not a contemporary, 
brought my fist down on the 
table, ejaculating, ‘‘ Sublime, 
by heaven! Sublime !”’ 

“‘ Lunch is served.”’ 

“‘ Here, G.,”’ I called, ‘‘ hold 
it back a bit. Come and read 
this and tell me what you 
think of it. That’ll learn them. 
I'll take Spot out; I want to 
cool off a bit.”’ Spot is our 
‘watch ’-dog; note the quo- 
tation marks. Spot would 
watch while the house was 
being carted away; and he 
would wag his tail the while. 

In a few minutes I was back, 
chilled to the marrow, yet 
prepared to wave off the eulo- 
gistic demonstrations of the 
person who had had the honour 
of tasting of the first-fruits of 
a@ genius which must become 
immortal. 

iT Well 9 ”? 

“Yes, yes,’ she said sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘Soup’s served. After- 
wards you should have a shave 
and sit down to a crossword. 
Or, if you like, we'll have a 


game of cribbage.”’ 
I was appalled. ‘ And— 
and——’”’;_ the stove was just 


ceasing to roar. 

“* Yes, yes ”’ (still more sooth- 
ingly). ‘It’s there. What 
did you think?” — 

Quite so; all this spontan- 
eous genius had gone up in 
amoke. Yet scientists declare 
that nothing is lost; every- 
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thing must come back to earth 
in some form or other. If thig 
be so, I pray that what roared 
up the chimney on this parti. 
cular occasion does not return 
in my time. 


In Tierra del Fuego wind ig 
the predominant factor; and 
no one can attempt the island's 
description unless he be given 
licence to expel a great deal of 
it, figuratively. A curious thing 
is that most British people in 
Magallanes do not consider 
that Tierra del Fuego is any 
worse than any other part of 
the territory. However, these 
cheerful souls on arriving have 
not expected much, and, there- 
fore, they have not been dis- 
appointed, having been drafted 
to the island or to the bleak 
coastlands immediately on set- 
ting foot on Magellan. 

At the outset I considered 
myself very lucky, for I found 
myself in Last Hope; but, 
when obliged to go farther 
afield, the change was almost 
unbearable. Last Hope is a 
place that has no business to 
be in Magellan at all ; it is an 
oasis of kindly woodlands tucked 
away in the north-west corner, 
and it has one great advantage. 
As these things go here, there 
are no winds in Last Hope. 
The westerly winds drive in 
from the south Pacific to hit 
the mighty rampart presented 
by the tail-end of the Andes 
range, and their impetuous 
violence drives them up to 
altitudes at which they cal 
only cause inconvenience t0 
condors. Later, with the fury 
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of thwarted devilry, they swoop 
down on the shelterless plains 
many miles to the east, far 
peyond the confines of Last 
Hope, sweet land which, alas ! 
js no longer of my adoption. 

In Magellan it is the wind 
that crushes and then kills, 
where no induced growth, with 
one exception—its inhabitants’ 
morbidity—can thrive. This 
is why, where trees are planted 
round a house, you will see 
trellis-work wind-breaks twenty 
and more feet high and ever so 
long. Firs, larches, pines—the 
hardiest of trees—will grow 
erect up to the top edge of 
these shelters. Once this is 
reached, nothing more can 
grow upwards, for it is throttled 
by the wind, bent over to lee- 
ward at an abrupt angle of 
ninety degrees, if not shorn off 
a8 by machine-gun fire. 

These winds are persistent 
from early spring to autumn. 
On most days, and for long 
periods, they rise with the 
dawn, and only partially sub- 
side at dusk ; a poor arrange- 
ment. Some people, I for one, 
can never become inured to 
the constant drive of the wind. 
You leave the shelter of house 
or gully to find yourself in a 
clamorous, then dulling, con- 
centration which permits of 
no rest, mental or physical. 
To make yourself heard you 
must scream into an ear pro- 
tected by a cupped hand; to 
make way against its yelling 
weight you must brace your- 
self and fight; to have it 
behind you or from a side is 
nearly as bad. It is almost 
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impossible to saddle your horse 
in the open. While you stoop 
to pick up your saddle, your 
saddle-blanket will be snatched 
up a8 by invisible talons to 
go winging into space; and 
the derisive yell renders you 
desperate. 

Almost as bad; it gets your 
horse’s nerves. Normally a 
trusty old stager, your horse 
will shiver and dance about in 
panic. At last he is girthed, 
but his every fibre is a-jangle. 
You mount; you make a 
slight mistake ; your coat, his 
tail, perhaps even your necktie 
whips into the breeze, and off 
he goes bolting or bucking, a 
prey to terror. This, when 
you are beside yourself with 
exasperation, is what happens 
on the coastlands, the pampas, 
and in Tierra del Fuego. 

My first experience of the 
island came when I was trans- 
ferred from Last Hope to what, 
it was alleged, was the beauty 
spot of the territory, Rio 
MacLelland (a spurious claim). 
Actually it was a little different 
from other places because it 
bounded the Rainy Belt and 
was partly covered by forest. 
It was a huge stretch in the 
course of being opened up 
after most of the wild dogs, 
these devastating relicts of the 
vanished Ona Indian, had been 
hunted down and destroyed. 
So long as you kept to the 
wooded parts it was not so 
bad, but there was too much 
dripping jungle. On the lower 
flats you sank into bog; you 
went higher and were smitten 
by the wind. Wet and rheu- 
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matism ; or wind and an im- 
paired nervous system. 

But, as regards wind, Rio 
Mac was a tranquil paradise 
compared with where I found 
myself stationed soon after 
the War. Typhoons, mistrals, 
simoons, and such shrieking 
visitations will at least occa- 
sionally cease; not so the 
hurricanes that rage round this 
quarter. Off the Patagonian 
coast the mariner is frequently 
shaken up by the dread pam- 
pero, a gritty smother yelling 
out to sea and bringing a goodly 
portion of the South American 
continent with it. Whence do 
these pamperos spring to strike 
with such unbridled fury? Of 
this I am not quite certain ; 
but I would not hesitate to 
name their training ground— 
irrefutably and from a know- 
ledge gained from personal 
experience. 

Admittedly, it was a pheno- 
menally bad year; hence my 
presence in that district. We 
had one calm day; yes, just 
one, of which we took advan- 
tage to hold our only picnic. 
If one can only be afforded a 
respite now and again from 
windstorms, it is not so bad. 
But when you are subjected 
to the blast for 364 days in the 
year, and when, even in the 
summer, its fury is emphasised 
by rain and hail, while in the 
winter a blizzard can be con- 
sidered a seasonal incident, 
then it becomes quite unbear- 
able. 

Here it is that the yellow 
clumps of tussock and the 
funereal bush have long sur- 
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rendered to their implacable 
scourge, to become so many 
bowed beacons wanly pointing 
to the north-east, the path 
taken by the great wind-god oy 
demon. Then why is it that 
ethnologists bother their heads 
to discover how it was that 4 
Mongolian type came to in- 
habit the shank-end of South 
America? Was the Ona an 
offshoot of eastern Civilisation ¢ 
Did he once sail from China to 
Tierra del Fuego? Or did the 
land subside to form the Pacific 
Ocean after he had made the 
journey afoot? Vain hypo- 
theses; I know. The Ona 
descended from people just 
like you and me; but ever 
throughout the ages he could 
only peer to the south and west 
through narrow, wilting slits, 
and so, in time, his eyes grew 
that way. In all likelihood 
he also had to thank the wind 
for his flattened features and 
murderous temper. 


Having depicted Tierra del 
Fuego, I shall conduct you 
along the Via Dolorosa to my 
three-quarter-mile ‘‘ wilderness 
and continuity of shade.’’ The 
principal and only public port 
of Chilean Fueguia is Porvenir, 
twenty-two miles across the 
windswept waters of the Straits, 
directly opposite Punta Arenas 
(now, of course, renamed 
Magallanes). 

In the days which followed 
immediately on the motor-car’s 
introduction to the island, the 
track (for we cannot even yet 
call it a road) which connected 
Porvenir with the extreme 
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south could only be negotiated 
on horseback or on a vehicle 
with exceedingly high clearance. 

Our first arrival in the ‘ Vale 
of Tears’ was unforgettable. 
With varying fortunes, through- 
out a long day, we had chugged 
north over @ prosperous but 
monotonous sheep-country, and 
towards evening, worn in body 
and spirit, we were confronted 
with the first series of hills 
which comprise the range at a 
point forty-odd kilometres from 
Porvenir. There can be no 
doubt that as a result of our 
strenuous exertions we were 
inclined to pessimism as we 
wondered fearfully just how 
we were to inveigle our poor, 
overloaded, little car through 
all that quagmire and over the 
great divide soaring up in drear, 
limitless perspective. 

The merciless shades of night 
were falling as we topped a 
vicious rise; whereupon the 
car took the bit between its 
teeth and charged down the 
precarious ribbon which wound 
down the face of a precipice. 
Ourluck held. Without mishap 
we reached the bed of the Rio 
del Oro; but here, to avoid 
capsizing on a very nasty curve, 
we had to drive into the ditch. 
Thenceforth thecar’s movements 
were menacingly drunken, for 
the steering-gear had buckled. 

In the encircling gloom we 
looked round. What we saw 
was far from cheering. I knew 
it not, but we were in my Vale 
of Tears. For miles and miles, 
wherever one looked, where 
there should have been the 
soft springy turf or, at worst, 
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sombre bush and morass, were 
unending heaps of gravel, yards 
and yards high. The entire 
bed was one dreadful rubble- 
heap; every cafiadon leading 
down to it was just the same. 
The entire countryside had 
been blasted as if by some 
unheavenly upheaval. Then 
we counted one, two, three, 
four squat, grotesque monstro- 
sities starkly silhouetted against 
the reddening gleam of a hope- 
less twilight—derelict gold- 
dredges, thousands of pounds 
worth; the rusting, rotting 
débris of a gold-rush. Each 
is @ monument to human 
optimism and enterprise, killed 
by improvidence and cupid- 
ity. Many of us saw the 
Somme in 1918, that deadly 
vista of shell-holes and mould- 
ering heaps, picked out here 
and there with the loom of 
battered tanks—a sight which 
never can be forgotten. Recall 
the Somme with a background 
not lit up by enlivening flares, 
and you have my Vale of Tears. 

Up till four years ago when 
Chilean exchange dropped to 
pieces, a crash which was soon 
followed by the universal rise 
in the price of gold, anyone 
who aspired to sterling un- 
popularity had only to mention 
gold and his object was accom- 
plished. The bitterness directed 
to gold-mining was, and still 
is, principally due to the fact 
that in a pastoral district it is 
impossible to reconcile the 
interest of farmer and gold- 
miner. They must clash. In 
addition to this, many of 
Magellan’s earlier citizens were 
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badly bitten by the gold-bug, 
some to succumb financially 
to its virus, and very, very few 
indeed to reap any profit. 

A farmer’s loathing for all 
things mining is amply justified. 
A mining visitation very soon 
converts his choicest, most shel- 
tered pastures—those bordering 
the streams which make gold- 
washing possible—into utter 
blasted desolation, so to remain 
for centuries, perhaps for ever. 
More than this. Each indi- 
vidual miner is a mutton con- 
sumer, and although most, 
particularly the law-abiding 
Yugoslav, will buy their mutton, 
not all do. 

The Fueguian miner is not 
of the picturesque, red-shirted, 
Bret Harte variety ; but he has 
a deep-seated veneration for 
his own rights, is inclined to 
truculence, and totes his little 
gun. In his frenzied search for 
paying prospects he will dig 
holes everywhere, usually in 
places which are most embar- 
rassing to any who might 
follow, choosing a corral, a 
sheep-track, or a bridle-path 
for his profound pit. This will 
fill up with sheep, while a rider 
loping along may suddenly find 
himself standing on his head, 
his horse nowhere. I speak 
from the bitterest experience. 
With a swarm of miners on his 
property, the farmer, especially 
the small farmer, is in sorry 
plight. Much of his land is 
ruined or rendered unapproach- 
able to sheep. His flocks are 
never at peace, his fences are 
broken down, and there is 
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nothing he can do to remedy 
matters. 

Julius Popper, a truly 3. 
markable man, was the fore- 
runner of successful big-scale 
mining operations in Tierra del 
Fuego. It would be more 
correct to say that, in so far ag 
shareholders’ interests are con- 
cerned, he was the one succegs- 
fulpromoter. But his enterprise 
—a lengthy saga—can only be 
given passing mention here, 
He was succeeded by numerous 
gangs—mostly Popper’s Yugo- 
slay disciples— who worked 
placers all over the island, 
These were independent enter- 
prises of Stoics who would en- 
dure terrific conditions—China- 
man fashion—so long as 
their gruelling hardships were 
rewarded by adequate returns. 
The modest fortunes thus ob- 
tained should have paved the 
way to successful large-scale 
enterprise. At any rate, they 
enabled the Yugoslav to exert 
his stranglehold, or let us 
charitably call it the half- 
nelson, in which he holds the 
territory’s resources today. 

Although for a time well 
guarded, the tidings of Popper’s 
and subsequent successes trans- 
formed vague rumour into 
glowing reality, and directed 
attention to this new El Dorado 
of Tierra del Fuego. The 
Klondyke comet with its tail 
of gold and train of heartbreaks 
was sinking over the Arctic 
horizon, and the eyes of the 
gold-mining world were scal- 
ning the south to discover its 
successor, 1900 saw manly 
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‘experts’ searching out the 
jand, and a8 @ result of their 
fndings came the gold-rush 
which was to ring the knell on 
many fortunes, and found those 
of a few opportunists and local 
pusiness houses. Gold there 
was; gold there is, and many 
of these enterprises should have 
prospered had they been con- 
ducted intelligently and sanely. 
Instead, the movement de- 
generated into a race for con- 
cessions—as many as possible, 
anywhere—to be followed by 
a giddy dance of millions of 
unearned dollars. 

1902 saw the first mechanical 
appliance—a hydraulicking 
plant—installed by two Eng- 
lshmen. This failed, not 
from an absence of gold, but 
because the installation was 
unsuitable and wrongly placed. 
From 1904 to 1908 a score or 
more of large dredges were 
landed along the Fueguian 
beaches. Only two or three 
of these (those of British manu- 
facture) were suited to local 
conditions. All were most 
expensive, but their landed 
cost was only part of what must 
be spent before their first 
buckets moved. The transport 
of these masses of machinery, 
each comparable to a fair-sized 
steamer, to the gold-bearing 
tracts ten to thirty miles inland 
was @ titanic undertaking. It 
was virgin, roadless country ; 
vast stretches of boglands, 
Tanges, and cafiadons had to 
be traversed. All was in the 
spongy state of primitive nature. 
Until firm roads were made 
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these masses of machinery 
would sink down, immovable. 
There was no labour, no trans- 
port animals, no provisioning 
but what had to be brought 
from overseas; because the 
farmers, looking askance at a 
mining invasion, promptly de- 
clared a boycott and lost no 
opportunity to cripple these 
enterprises. 

Difficulties of this nature 
might well have acted as a 
wholesome deterrent to in- 
judicious outlay. But far from 
it. The engineers on whose 
reports the movement was 
based were right only in one 
particular: in most places 
there was gold in paying quan- 
tity, but they failed to em- 
phasise the serious problems 
to be faced, or ignored them. 
Little provision was made to 
surmount them economically, 
while no margin was left 
for the meeting of unforeseen 
contingencies. 

The roads that exist today, 
all built by gold-dredging com- 
panies, and the uncouth mon- 
sters rusting on a dozen river 
beds, are a lasting memorial 
to engineering endeavour. The 
dumps of machinery, corroded 
and half-buried in the sands, 
for many years will symbolise 
its delirious improvidence. 

Before one dredge had be- 
gun to operate and prove 
its practicability, three others, 
consigned to the same company, 
might be dumped on the beach 
to be brought up piecemeal 
and assembled on claims which 
may have been wildly located. 
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Transport and meat animals, 
also hundreds of workmen, were 
brought down at immense cost 
from Chile and Buenos Aires. 
These workmen might be con- 
tracted at wages four to six 
times higher than those ruling 
locally, yet they were not high 
enough. The gold fever had 
killed any semblance of free- 
masonry that might have 
existed between the rival con- 
cerns. Thus, after spending 
thousands in bringing down a 
batch of workmen, one com- 
pany might find its labour 
snapped up by another which 
offered the men sufficient in- 
crease to induce them to waive 
the terms of their contracts. 
The workman was the deciding 
factor; there was no course 
but to meet his demands— 
buy him back. Much of the 
stock was lost in the wilderness. 

Yet with it all many of the 
enterprises should have paid 
had other expenses been con- 
trolled, had the spirit of 
cupidity been absent, and 
had the washing-tables—the 
dredges’ treasuries—been effec- 
tively guarded. In time the 
industry died and the place 
became a graveyard of human 
hopes. Yet one or two dredges 
were taken over and worked 
by the discharged staffs. One 
dredge, worked on honest, sen- 
sible lines, continued operations 
until four or five years after 
the armistice, by which time 
the mechanism was worn out, 
expensive to replace, and a 
river obstruction met with. 
Although it just failed to reach 
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the richest deposits, this 

was a money-maker; but it 
was worked by its owners, 99 
there was no mismanagement 
or pilfering. 

It is possible that from the 
ashes of this murdered enter. 
prise there may yet arise 4 
prosperous industry. Today 
working costs (in sterling) arm 
not more than a seventh of 
their figure at the height of 
the boom, Chilean currency 
has depreciated to a sixth of 
its former rate, while the price 
of gold has increased. 

Taking advantage of these 
conditions, one dredge has been 
reconditioned. May it prosper! 
The placer-mines keep many 
hundreds in profitable employ- 
ment—a great thing in these 
times of stress when, it would 
appear, our civilisation is based 
on the relation between the 
stocks of gold and the fabric 
of paper built thereon. 


When treating of the 
Fueguian gold industry, two 
terms may be _ considered 
synonymous : placer-miner and 
Yugoslav. I myself first 
made the Yugoslav element's 
acquaintance a quarter of 
century ago, and, no doubt 
erroneously, was seized by 4 
dislike for it. So much 80, 
that I resolved never to have 
any dealings with Yugoslavs, 
and saw to it that they got 
short shrift on any farm under 
my management. I much 
preferred the less provident 
but more sporty Chilote. To 
make any such resolve was 
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foolish ; today ninety per cent 
of my dealings are with 
lavs. 

i we farmer the Yugoslav 
was @ fearsome bogey, while 
to the cook he was a nightmare. 
In the settlement, on monthly 
wages, the work done by the 
Yugoslav was negligible. Any 
child with its little wooden 
spade could do more in the 
course of a day’s trip to 
Margate than this calculating 
colossus would accomplish in 
aweek. Put him on ‘ contract’ 
(piecework), and the same 
languid labourer would become 
the embodiment of furious, tire- 
less energy. When he sheared 
at 80 much per hundred sheep, 
one could do little but count 
out, and keep on counting 
out, the never-ending stream 
of denuded mutton. He 
had beavers, steam-hammers, 
and steam-shovels completely 
beaten. His fences and ditches 
advanced at so prodigious a 
rate that to take over a week 
or two’s work was a serious 
proposition. Ere night fell he 
must, perforce, have burst his 
every blood-vessel, but the 
first rays of sunrise would see 
him battling with undiminished 
vigour. And the cheques he 
would draw at the end of the 
season—— ! 

Working in the settlement, 
he was omnivorous—a total 
loss to the farm. Here the food 
was furnished free and ad lib. ; 
80, before strolling out to put 
in a restful day on monthly 
wages, he might toy noisily 
with ten or fifteen chops (this 
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is no exaggeration) and would 
wolf huge quantities of coffee, 
porridge, and all that might 
come along. At each meal he 
would do flattering justice to 
the fare provided by a per- 
spiring and indignant kitchen 
staff. On the other hand, 
when working outside on con- 
tract and so called upon to pay 
for stores consumed—all except 
meat—he would at once alter 
his diet and become strictly 
carnivorous. He had a China- 
man licked for frugality. 

The Yugoslav (earliest arrival) 
was somewhat bullocky of ex- 
pression and physique, except 
that he carried more bone than 
the average bovine, his feet 
took a greater spread, and his 
hide was not quite so sensitive. 
In startling contrast with his 
externals, his vocal chords were 
reedy and attuned to an amaz- 
ingly high timbre. Under stress 
of emotion his plaintive notes 
would reach top register, war- 
ranted to wring pity from a 
stone. His bearing towards 
constituted authority, oranyone 
from whom profit might accrue, 
was obsequious, even fawning ; 
but this, no doubt, was the 
outcome of centuries of racial 
subjugation to Bashi-Bazouks 
and the later conquerors. 
Nevertheless, when treating 
with a social or financial in- 
ferior, he would outroar the 
lion. This was twenty-five to 
fifty years ago; today all this 
has altered, for the mingling 
of the Yugoslav with sprightly 
South American has wrought 
wonders. In fact, it is a vindi- 
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cation of what may be done 
by dual-purpose cross-unions ; 
the happy compromise between 
quantity and quality. 

The younger generation is a 
most valuable acquisition to 
an industrious colonising com- 
munity, admirably adapted to 
a hard independent life wherein 
subsistence in one form or 
another must be wrested from 
@ stubborn soil. He is more 
human ; no longer is he servile. 
He digs up vegetables or gold 
and sells them, not deigning 
to vouchsafe two hoots for 
anybody. An eminently bene- 
ficial metamorphosis. 

However, to revert to the 
Old Brigade; the town of 
Magallanes is full of it. You 
want fish, meat, vegetables, 
taxi, haircut, cigarettes, shoe- 
shine, to go on board a steamer, 
or to get buried, and you swell 


the coffers of the Yugoslav 
community. Of course, there 
is a certain amount of com- 
petition, but it is a languid 


and hopeless endeavour. The 
man with the basket who 
haggles for half an hour over 
the matter of ten cents, or who 
comes to chop wood, to clean 
your windows, or polish your 
floors, is a Yugoslav. But do 
not be misled by his threadbare 
appearance ; do not condescend 
to him. 

Not that he will take offence 
at your cavalier treatment or 
lording. Not a bit of it. Only 
this: rest assured that you 
are dealing with a capitalist, 
and later you will feel an ass 
on learning that he owns a row 
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of houses, has a general store 
which is attended by his wif 
and daughters, is a shareholder 
in several schooners, may own 
vegetable gardens and a fleet 
of taxis, ay, even a string of 
racehorses run on strictly com- 
mercial lines. At any rate, hig 
bank account is beyond the 
dreams of your avarice; he 
is in a position to buy and sell 
you several times over ; other- 
wise, a8 presumably you har- 
bour certain ideals, you could 
have no business to be in 
Magallanes at all. 

Therefore, say I, the Yugo- 
slav is destined to absorb the 
entire territory. When the 
first colonisation scheme is put 
into effect, he will swamp all 
competition by weight of metal, 
muscle, and numbers. 


At the first placer I visited I 
met my first gold-miner—a 
very tall ancient who must 
once have been very broad- 
shouldered. Now he _ was 
shrunken ; his eyes, once keen, 
were red-rimmed and bleared 
by age, ever racked by the 
searching wind outside his 
hovel; and, inside, by the acrid 
smoke of a fire which furnished 
little warmth. His features 
were not without their imprint 
of a dignity born of maturest 
contemplation, his lank frame 
patriarchal—one to be instinc- 
tively associated with ecclesi- 
astical vestments rather than 
the dungarees and rubber thigh- 
boots which garbed it. But his 
language! It was quite un- 
orthodox ; being a garbled com- 
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posite of English, Spanish, and 
Yugoslav, it offered him a dis- 
proportionate scope of exple- 
tives. Artlessly, and without 
the least intention of giving 
offence, did he employ his 
horrifying vocabulary, the fruit 
of ages of cook-house converse. 

As, unseen, I watched him, 
my heart welled with pity. An 
old man, a creaking, hoary 
ancient of at least eighty 
winters, in a piercing wind, and 
up to his knees in water, 
throwing gravel up a steep 
embankment, his pronged fork 
swinging mechanically and 
effortlessly. Here was an old, 
old man doomed to this bitter 
slavery until the grave opened 
to give him his release. Some 
day that worn figure would be 
found stark, perhaps under 


water, in his workings or in 
that squalid hovel. Poor, poor 


miserable old ancient! even 
@ worn-out horse is turned out 
to grass or vouchsafed eternal 
rest by a merciful bullet. But 
you, old man, must toil until 
that obsolete old heart of yours 
is stilled for ever. 

Restraining my tears, I hailed 
him: “Hallo, viejo.” The 
dead face turned. ‘“ Hallo: 
Que tal? —— cold, hey? 
By ——.’’ (Henceforth, where 
possible, I will omit these 
blanks which mark the ex- 
pletives. Space is precious.) 

“ Having any luck ? ”’ 

“Mas o menos; come and 
see,” 

He was washing in a placer 
that he himself had worked 
forty years before. The claim 
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had been extraordinarily rich, 
but as very primitive methods 
had been employed, much of 
the gold had been allowed to 
escape. Now, as is being done 
on many parts of the island, 
the old chap was rewashing 
old tailings. He was getting 
three grammes a day. In the 
early days gold was valued 
at $1.20 per gramme; now 
it was worth $18—if sold 
legally (much more if sold 
through unauthorised channels). 
So he was doing well, even 
allowing for a depreciated 
currency. 

The veteran put a couple of 
shovelfuls of gravel into his 
pan, and with leisurely practised 
movements commenced ‘ pan- 
ning.’ He appeared to do 
everything mechanically, al- 
most blindly. Occasionally he 
would pick out the larger 
stones, add more water, shake 
all up and with the most 
consummate judgment allow 
the unwanted sand to lap over. 
His manner and actions were 
detached, but no gleaming 
speck could come near the 
pan’s lip without his noticing 
it. More water ; another swirl. 
In a few minutes, on a spare 
background of black sand, there 
showed a dozen or so yellow 
flakes. ‘Si, about tree ant a 
half a day (34 grammes). Not 
so —— bat. Come over to 
shanty and we haf coffee, ant 
I most mak’ breat.’’ 

The shanty—sheets of old 
iron standing on end and meet- 
ing in the centre, resting on 
clods, its inner end, the fire- 
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place, dug into the hillside— 
was a low affair, to enter which 
one had to stoop low. It was 
constricted, draughty, and de- 
cidedly smoky once he had 
kindled the fire with pungent 
bush. I wept copiously, but 
my host was unaffected by the 
smoke, his fount of tears 
having dried up long, long ago. 
He hung the kettle on the hook 
and commenced baking, yarn- 
ing the while. There was much 
of early adventure in his recital ; 
peril and grim tragedy, a great 
deal of blood, and all was true 
yet irrelevant to these chapters. 

He mixed his prepared dough 
in his gold-pan. No part of the 
baking operation escaped me ; 
not that to see baking done 
was a novelty to me; but it 
was a bitterly cold, windy day, 
and a pendulous crystal ad- 
hered to my host’s nose. Fas- 
cinated, I watched this; also 
speculatively exercised regard- 
ing its ultimate destination. 
Very much depended on it: 
@ solid fill-up with nice warm 
bread or only the transient com- 
forts of coffee and a smoke. 
The Fates were kind; either 
that or the old chap’s nose was 
prehensile. That menacing 
stalactite held throughout the 
baking, and I sighed with relief 
as my host inverted the pan, 
heaping the hot ash round it. 
Presently I was savouring the 
tastiest five-o’clock tea—coffee, 
rather—that ever fell to mortal. 

“How long have you been 
in the country, viejo?” I 


inquired solicitously. 
“‘ Forty-nine year.” 
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‘* How old are you ? ” 

“Sixty-nine year.” Good 
gracious! he looked at leagt 
ninety-nine; but, then, this 
dreadful hardship must age 4 
man rapidly. 

“Surely, old man,” I said, 
“surely it is time you gave 
this sort of thing up. Have you 
no friends you could live with?” 

The old man snorted, then 
spat; and only then did I 
notice that he was chewing 
plug tobacco. Plug tobacco in 


Chile! Ye gods! none but 
plutocrats can afford plug 
tobacco in Chile; here was 


no object for my sympathy. 





“Oh si,” spluttered my 
ancient venomously. “ Oh si, 
by ’ ’ Plentee 


familee, too much ——, —, 


familee. My house too —— 
full. No —— peace nowhere. 
Too —— much —— fandango 
alla —— time. I stoppa there 


alla weenter chust because I 
— — well have to. Denl 
come outa here for rest, by 
— de familee, I say, 
by connie, 79 

For some minutes the old 
man rumbled resentfully. It 
seems he looked on this placer- 
work as a sort of rest-cure for 
a tired brain, also it afforded 
him the hydropathic treatment 
called for by his chronic rheu- 
matics to which he was 4 
martyr while obliged to live at 
home during the winter. Later 
came further disillusionment. 
Don Mateo, my host, was 4 
very influential man indeed. 
He had $400,000 snugly put 
away on fixed deposit, owned 
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four houses, and a four hundred 
hectarea chacra, among many 
other worldly assets. My com- 
passion turned to hot, avar- 
icious indignation, and, accept- 
ing a fill of his plug, I bade 
him ‘ Adios.” 


Three mornings ago we heard 
a horrid yet welcome sound— 
a flight of geese honking in 
from the west. So, it was 
announced, winter was about 
to loosen her grip on this high 
part of the island. She seemed 
to be showing a great deal of 
hesitation about it, for we 
failed to notice any striking 
change in the polar outlook. 
So we prayed that these nasty 
harbingers had not been misled 
by their unfounded or con- 
founded optimism. 

From Cape Horn’s storm- 
lashed fringe, right up the 
Patagonian Coast, from the 
Andes to the Atlantic, the 
goose (Brent and Andean) is 
a horrid pest, consuming almost 
a8 much grass, and fouling 
much more, than do the mil- 
lions of sheep. Where the 
pastures are softest and richest, 
there he settles in his thousands. 
These vegas, the moistened high- 
lands, the best tracks right up 
to the mountains, harbour their 
millions. The goose demands 
the daintiest fare, and con- 
sumes not more than a quarter 
of what he fouls. Its natural 
enemy, the fox, is all but ex- 
tinct; since the coming of 
the sheep many of the birds 
of prey, which formerly took 
heavy toll of the goose fledg- 
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lings, have become mere lethar- 
gic scavengers. Oonsequently, 
the goose is on the increase, a 
still growing menace. It is in 
keeping with this shocking place 
that the advent of spring should 
be heralded by geese. Give me 
any other bird; even a vulture 
cleans a place and is not a 
befouler of verdant fragrance. 

The geese have made no 
mistake; soon they are fol- 
lowed by the flute-noted ban- 
durria (ibis), the peewit, the 
oyster-catcher, and many other 
welcome migrants. So today 
we venture out. The snow has 
subsided, but it still screens the 
valley under its merciful cloak. 
There are compensations ; 
actually it is calm. The air 
sparkles; it seems to sparkle 
down into your lungs as you 
take deep breaths to banish 
the taint of a coal-heated, 
vitiated atmosphere. Here and 
there, peeping out after their 
long sleep under a_ fleecy 
blanket, are modest little green 
patches awakened to their 
search for the sun. There is 
@ magic in herbs, however 
modest. 

More intriguing are the little 
birds. Throughout the entire 
winter, when all was at its 
bitterest, they have been with 
us—heaven alone knows why ! 
Tiny, cheeky, little black-and- 
yellow fellows, some grey and 
slightly larger, and not a few 
‘Pecho Colorados’ (a large 
robin redbreast), abandoned the 
draughty bushes to occupy ar- 
bitrarily the outhouses — also 
draughty but handier to the 
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kitchen door, whence all sorts 
of warming, delicious scraps 
seem to appear regularly. They 
have begun to flit about 
fearlessly. Up till now their 
twittering and movements have 
been subdued, overawed by the 
gnawing cold. 

This morning, however, they 
have burst into full-throated 
chorus, each impudent little 
wisp of feathers vying with 
the other to salute a sun which 
has just started to flare, or, at 
least, furnish the slightest 
warmth. MJReally it seems 
absurd that so much volume 
can come from such tiny 
sources. 

Then, above this pleasing 
medley, in answer to a distant 
assertive challenge, rises a single 
glorious voice, a rich pulsating 
contralto—rises to a thrilling 
soprano, yet sweetly modu- 
lated withal, up, up, up; to 
sink to low, bubbling, fluty 
notes, and again to swell to 
renewed ecstasy—a little heart 
winging to the skies with each 
throb and quaver. There is 
no pause, not the slightest for 
breath-taking or to think out 
a theme; yet ever there is 
greater range and variation, a 
long sustained but ever-changing 
melody. This bird must have 
asoul. A Calandria. 

Once, only once before, have 
my ears been so enraptured by 
a clamorous refrain dominated 
by a single voice soaring 
in purest majesty above all 
others. It was during the 
War, in a large closely packed 
hall in Exeter. We had been 
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treated to a feast of music by 
two entertainers. When I Say 
feast I mean a banquet such 
as is seldom granted to ug 
mortals; and when I gay 
entertainers, I should say 
humans endowed with some- 
thing divine who should remain 
immortal. They were Madame 
Clara Butt and a violinist 
whose name I have forgotten, 
though not so the loveliness 
of his discourse. Came the 
final, “Land of Hope and 
Glory,’ with all of us, practi- 
cally all men, at least fifteen 
hundred of us, on our feet, 
not singing but bellowing our 
strident, discordant enthusiasm. 
And over it all soared the 
redeeming cadences of the 
VOICE, with its haunting accom- 
paniment drawn from a little 
thing of wood and catgut. 

What can a Calandria be doing 
in this place? Guided by the 
measured roll of his song, we 
approach him. He is perched 
on the stable roof—a squat, 
podgy fellow—-so like a soberly 
garbed mocking-bird. He is 
fearless, he ignores our presence; 
for he is engaged in his devo- 
tions to the great Sun God, as 
if with bewitching notes to 
entice him to remain a little 
longer. 


We hear water running; 80, 
actually, spring has come, and 
we feel complacent at the 
thought that we have sustained 
this restful, colourless cam- 
paign without a casualty. But, 
I forgot, there was one casualty 
—a little kitten, one of our 
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redemptions from Fueguian 
savagery who would get into 
the road of the mozo’s devas- 
tating feet. 

Miraculously, our fowl-run 
has emerged intact, and this 
alone signals a tremendous 
triumph. However, I should 
explain, our fowl-run is strictly 
singular, for there is no run, 
and it comprises but one 
hen. 

I am moved to let my 
pioneering colleagues have the 
benefit of a great discovery I 
have made during my three 
months’ reclusion. At some 
time or other most pioneers 
have been put to serious in- 
convenience on finding that 
the soles of their house-slippers 
(leather) have come adrift. 
This invariably happens when 
one is far removed from a 
shoe-repairer. It is a nasty 
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predicament, the continual flip- 
flop and tripping in time prove 
fatal to one’s savoir-faire. When 
it happened to me I managed 
to thole it for about a month 
—until my stock of elastic 
bands and adjectives became 
exhausted. Finally came the 
inspiration ; I lathered up the 
soles with gum, put the slippers 
on, and slipped my feet into a 
pair of goloshes. Trivial as 
this wheeze may seem to home 
readers, I know that the pion- 
eering section will appreciate 
the possibilities of so practical 
a hint. Most of the socks came 
away quite readily, but now 
it would take a hammer and 
chisel, or a long boiling, to 
remove the soles from the 
slippers, or the slippers from 
the goloshes. Thus, I flatter 
myself, I own the most practical 
footwear in the world. 
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MAINLY ABOUT PANTHERS. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL A. H. E. MOSSE, C.I.E. 


You never know what a 
panther will do. His character 
combines caution and un- 
limited patience with impudent 
audacity ; superlative stealth 
with lightning-like agility. One 
panther, as you watch in am- 
bush by its ‘kill,’ will hang 
about or prowl around for 
hours, but never show itself 
or let you hear a sound. An- 
other, though all the circum- 
stances point to its being fully 
aware of your presence, will 
appear deliberately to ignore 
your existence. The novice 
will be told—and rightly— 
that a panther may regard a 
tied- up bait with suspicion 
and display the utmost caution 
in approaching it. Yet I have 
known a panther, on hear- 
ing the bleat of a tethered 
goat, to make a bee-line for 
it at a gallop, plunging through 
the jungle with as much 
noise as a buffalo, and the 
moment he caught sight of 
his quarry, to go straight 
for its throat without the 
slightest pause for recon- 
noitring. 

More typical behaviour is 
illustrated by the following 
incident. A pair of panthers, 
male and female, had been 
located lying up for the day 
in a cave near the crest of a 
low boulder-strewn hill in North 
Gujarat. I was ensconced in a 
machén in a tree some 120 


yards below the entrance to 
the cave—one of the entrances, 
I should say, for there was a 
second on the far side of the 
hill. Twenty yards to my 
front were the baits; these 
had been tied up after I had 
settled myself in the mach4n— 
a desirable precaution, for it 
does not do to risk attracting 
the attention of the panther 
to your vicinity before you are 
concealed and ready. I had 
two baits instead of one be- 
cause, a8 there was a pair of 
panthers, I was making the 
experiment of tying up both a 
goat, to attract attention, and 
a pada (young buffalo), with the 
idea that the latter might 
induce the male to attack. 
Ordinarily, when a pair hunt 
together, it is the lady who 
makes the kill; but a half- 
grown pada is beyond the powers 
of the average female. 

I was in position a couple 
of hours before sunset, not 
without hope that I might see 
something of my prospective 
quarry before the sun went 
down. This hope was realised. 
It was after an hour’s wait 
that I saw a panther, from its 
size undoubtedly the female, 
emerge from the bushes which 
screened the mouth of the cave. 
She gave a casual glance in the 
direction of the goat, then made 
her way to a flat rock, upon 
which she lay down in full 
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view, her paws stretched out 
pefore her. 

For the next half-hour she 
did not stir, except for occa- 
sional movements of the head 
and great cavernous yawns in 
which she indulged at least 
half a dozen times. Then she 
moved in leisurely fashion to a 
smaller boulder forty yards 
nearer to my position, where 
she settled down again for 
another three-quarters of an 
hour. During the whole of 
this period of waiting her 
attitude of apparent boredom 
could not completely disguise 
her intent watchfulness. She 
displayed no sign of active 
interest in the goat, which was 
entirely unaware of her exist- 
ence. But there was not a 
spot within her sphere of vision, 
below the place where she lay, 
towards which her eyes did not 
turn, and I could not risk the 
smallest movement that might 
catch her glance through my 
loophole. 

While in the second position, 
she was spotted by a couple 
of pea-fowl who for several 
minutes patrolled a ledge above 
her head, craning their necks 
over the side while their warn- 
ing call proclaimed her presence. 
All the jungle understands that 
note, but for the goat it held no 
meaning, and it was beneath 
the notice of the panther. I 
could have shot her at any 
moment, but I hoped that her 
lord and master would appear, 
and held my hand. 

Eventually, as the light began 
to fail, she rose to her feet once 
more and proceeded to move 
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downwards. I fancy she was 
contemplating a stalk of the 
goat, but for the first time she 
caught sight of the pada, which, 
as it had been lying down 
chewing the cud, she had not 
seen before. For a moment 
she froze, then—I could hardly 
say I saw her go—she just 
melted away among the bushes. 

I waited. There was not a 
sound. At last—it was nearly 
dark, but there was a quarter 
moon—the female panther 
attacked; a sudden rush on 
the pada from beneath my 
tree. He shook her off without 
difficulty and she withdrew. 
She had probably been within 
a few feet of me all the time ; 
had I not known of her presence, 
the chances are that some 
unconsidered movement would 
have betrayed me to a hearing 
no less acute than was her 
vision. Another ten minutes 
of absolute silence, then in a 
moment she had seized the 
goat by the throat. The light 
was not good enough for a 
quick aim, and before I could 
shoot she had dragged her 
prey into the shade—the tether- 
ing rope was too long. I could 
see nothing; I had no spot- 
light with me on this occasion. 
So I gave up. We discovered 
subsequently that the male 
panther had gone off on his 
own on the other side of the 
hill. 

Apart from its general in- 
terest, this experience was, from 
the shikari’s point of view, 
instructive in more ways than 
one. It exemplified the com- 
bination of patience with ex- 
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treme watchfulness which is a 
marked characteristic of the 
great cats, and brought home 
the necessity of studying how 
best to ensure both ade- 
quate concealment and com- 
plete silence in one’s ambush. 
It also indicated a_ tactical 
error in my failure to make 
sure that the bait was secured 
in such a manner that it could 
not be suddenly dragged to a 
position where satisfactory aim 
was impossible. 

There is indeed a good deal 
more in this business of ‘ sitting 
up’ for tiger or panther than 
the reader without practical 
experience may imagine. It 
may be observed that while, 
as I have said, one can never 
be certain what a panther 
will do, one can yet form some 
estimate of probabilities. And 
obviously one’s chances of suc- 
cess—as in shikar of any kind 
—are likely to be enhanced if 
one’s methods are based upon 
practical and personal know- 
ledge of the character and 
habits of the prospective quarry. 
One of the advantages of sitting 
up over a ‘kill’ or bait, as 
compared with ‘ beating,’ is 
that it offers greater oppor- 
tunities of acquiring such know- 
ledge by direct observation 
under natural conditions. This 
is especially the case in parts of 
India like North Gujarat, where 
there exist low hills upon which 
the jungle is interspersed with, 
or to a great extent replaced 
by, large boulders. On these 
boulders panthers are in the 
habit of basking in the morn- 
ing or evening sunshine, 
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or of occupying some coign of 
vantage from which to study 
the surrounding country before 
setting forth on their nightly 
prowl. 

Apart from the purely shikar 
point of view, the man who 
makes a practice of sitting up 
will sometimes see things, 
whether by day or by night, 
that he will see in no other 
way. To any real lover of 
Nature, indeed, it offers unique 
opportunities of attaining a 
closer intimacy with his mis- 
tress and of being initiated 
into some of the secrets of the 
jungle. And there is a fas- 
cination which never pails, 
especially if you are in the 
heart of the jungle, in that 
silent watch and ward as you 
listen to the gradual awaken- 
ing around you of the voices 
of the night. 

I have mentioned that, when 
a pair of panthers are hunting 
together, it is usually a case 
of ladies first when it comes to 
making the kill. It is different 
when the pair consists of a 
mother and young son ‘in 
training.’ I once sat up with 
a tied-up goat, at the foot of 
a@ small rocky hill, for a pair 
which turned out to be a 
female with a cub rather smaller 
than herself. They appeared 
on the rocks above, an hour 
before sunset, and it was note- 
worthy how the cub could 
scarcely take his eyes off the 
goat, in contrast with the air 
of complete indifference as- 
sumed by his parent—custom- 
ary with a panther on such 
occasions, unless ravenously 
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b . Presently he went 
sp to hit mother and put his 
nose against her cheek, obvi- 
ously, or 80 it certainly ap- 

d, asking permission to 

ahead on his own. She 
responded to his beseeching 
caress by licking his head, 
pidding him go—but go slow! 
He immediately moved to a 
lower rock, whence for a few 
minutes he watched the goat 
intently, then slipped down 
into the bushes below. Mean- 
while his mother climbed a 
small adjacent tree, possibly 
with the object of obtaining a 
better view. 

Perhaps ten minutes later 
the cub came into my sight 
again, creeping along with the 
utmost circumspection. At ten 
yards’ distance from the goat, 
which did not see him — he 
was partly hidden by a small 
bush and some grass—he lay 
motionless for five minutes, 
then moved forward at a crawl, 
inches at a time and with 
frequent pauses. Practically 
in the open now, with tail 
nervously twitching and eyes 
fixed on the quarry, he yet 
spent another ten minutes in 
covering as many feet of ground. 
He probably took a good deal 
longer over this part of the 
business than his parent would 
have done, and had his in- 
tended prey been a wild animal 
he would perhaps have been 
detected. None the less it was 
an object-lesson—save for that 
twitching tail—in invisible 
movement. One could sense the 
conflict between the impatience 
of his youth—his whole body 
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tense yet quivering with excite- 
ment—and the teaching, alike 
of parental instruction and of 
age-long instinct, to go slow. 
It was fascinating to watch 
him. At length he was only 
fifteen feet away, his tail whip- 
ping from side to side. It would 
have been interesting to wait 
and see what sort of a job he 
made of the attack, but that 
would not have been fair to the 
still unsuspecting little goat, 
since it could be prevented. 
So I made an end. 

With regard to its method 
of attack on an animal like a 
goat, it is perhaps worth while 
pointing out that to speak— 
a8 is s0 commonly done—of a 
panther ‘springing upon’ its 
prey is to give quite a mis- 
leading idea of what actually 
happens. Whatever it may do 
in exceptional circumstances, 
the panther normally does not 
spring or leap upon the object 
of its attack, but comes in 
with a swift low rush, and, 
using its forepaws when neces- 
sary to clasp its quarry, seizes 
the throat with its fangs in 
an iron grip. This grip, once 
attained, is not released until 
strangulation — which, rather 
than wounds, is the actual 
cause of death—is complete. 
When a panther turns up in 
daylight it is often possible 
to save the goat. But one 
cannot always compete with 
the sudden charge of a beast 
which has given no previous 
sign of its presence, and once 
those deadly fangs have met 
in its victim’s throat it is too 
late. On one such occasion I 
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Observed a panther, not a 
large female, sit on her haunches 
holding the seemingly dead 
goat on its feet in a standing 
position, maintaining a tight 
grip on the throat. As the 
body of the goat swayed against 
her she pushed it gently away 
with her forepaw; this hap- 
pened two or three times. For, 
I should think, a couple of 
minutes she remained like this, 
then relaxed her hold, and the 
goat collapsed. She surveyed 
the body for a few moments, 
then seized it by the head and 
attempted to drag it away into 
cover. In this she failed; the 
goat was firmly tied to a stump. 
Then she pulled at a hind-leg, 
without success. She tried 
another leg. This time I 
thought the rope showed signs 
of slipping off the stump, so I 
fired. She dropped dead, and 
I called up my men. Just as 
they arrived the ‘dead’ goat 
gave a kick and stood up! 
Examination showed that, al- 
though recovered from _ the 
temporary strangulation, it was 
undoubtedly badly wounded, so 
I had the poor thing put out 
of its pain. Such an occurrence 
must be very rare; there 
could be little doubt that the 
panther had believed its victim 
to be dead. 

On one occasion I sat up 
over the remains of a young 
buffalo which had been killed 
by a pair of panthers that were 
keeping company, my machaén 
being in a tree well out in the 
open, some 150 yards from the 
base of a wooded hill. In these 
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circumstances I hardly x. 
pected to see anything before 
dusk. However, half an hour 
before sunset I heard them— 
there is no reticence about 
feline love-making, whatever 
the species—and before long 
they appeared in the open, 
During the next forty minutes 
I was treated to an intimate 
exhibition of panther conju- 
galities. Than the lady in the 
case it were difficult to imagine 
@ more brazen hussy. 

At length the female ap- 
proached the kill, but almost 
immediately, in response to a 
peculiar whinnying call from 
her mate, she turned tail, and 
they retired together to the 
bushes at the base of the hill. 
I feared that my presence had 
been detected, but next moment 
another explanation was forth- 
coming in the loud moaning cry 
to which a hyena—normally a 
silent beast—sometimes gives 
vent when in the proximity of 
@ panther’s kill and aware 
that the owner is near by. The 
hyena approached and made 
a@ double circuit of the kill, 
continuing his peculiar moan- 
ing at intervals. Eventually 
he came up to the kill and, 
after some hesitation, started 
a meal. But he was clearly 
uneasy. 

By this time night had fallen, 
but the moonlight was of a 
brilliance that England never 
knows, and I could see all that 
happened. The hyena had 
been feeding for perhaps five 
minutes when the panthers re- 
appeared. They approached 
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leisurely and lay down some 
thirty yards away, watching 
the hyena in silence, but making 
no hostile demonstration so far 
ag I could see. The hyena did 
not like it. He moved away 
from the kill, started his moan- 
ing again, and shortly retired 
from the field. A few minutes 
later the male panther walked 
up to the kill and I shot him. 
It had been a fascinating peep 
pehind the purdah of jungle 
life. 

The hyena is constitutionally 
a coward and will almost always 
give way toa panther. But his 
immense power of jaw renders 
him a formidable foe when he 
does choose to fight, and I have 
known of at least one case of a 
hyena driving a female panther 
from her kill. I refer, of course, 
to the striped hyena of India. 
In Somaliland I have seen a 
male panther give way on the 
approach of a pair of hyenas, 
but this was the larger and 
more aggressive spotted hyena 
of Africa. 

Two panther experiences in 
Somaliland are worth recording. 
In that country of nomad shep- 
herds the panther makes a 
frequent practice of raiding 
the zaribas in which the flocks 
are confined at night, often in 
full knowledge of the presence 
of human beings therein. It 
is consequently sometimes a 
custom there to sit on the 
ground behind a loophole in a 
zariba fence, with a goat teth- 
ered within a few feet. One 
night I was having a snack 
within my zariba before taking 
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position by a loophole outside 
which a goat had been tied up, 
while a shikari kept watch 
lest a hyena should attack the 
goat—a very necessary pre- 
caution. Within three minutes 
there was a sudden rush, and 
the goat was seized by a beast, 
into which, thinking it a hyena, 
the shikari jabbed his spear. 
Result, a tremendous roaring, 
which brought me tumbling 
out post-haste ; for the moment 
I supposed it was a lion. By 
the time I had got down to 
the loophole the growling had 
ceased. It was a starlight 
night ; nomoon. I could make 
out indistinctly that there was 
something on the kill, and 
peered at the dim object trying 
to distinguish its outline. Sud- 
denly, with an angry roar, it 
hurled itself at the loophole, a 
round head with two blazing 
eyes appeared at the aperture, 
and an impatient paw seized 
the projecting muzzle of my 
gun and dragged it violently 
to one side! My finger was 
on the trigger at the time, 80 
the result naturally was an 
explosion, the bullet presum- 
ably passing just over the 
audacious visitor’s shoulder. 
That was too much for him, 
and he vanished. The panther 
had doubtless taken my gun- 
barrel for the spear he had felt 
before, and, ravenous with 
hunger, was in no mood to be 
interfered with again. 

I waited. But not for long ; 
for but three or four minutes 
had elapsed when a crouch- 


ing figure appeared, creeping 
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straight up to the kill. I let 
drive with my right barrel, 
and the thing sprang out of 
sight. It could be heard strug- 
gling and growling on the 
ground not far away, evidently 
badly hit. Presently I caught 
a glimpse of something else 
moving towards the sound, and 
then there began a duet, the 
moans of the wounded animal 
mingling with the sympathetic 
growls of, presumably, its mate. 

I was straining my vision to 
see something in the direction 
of the sounds when, out of the 
corner of my eye, I caught 
sight of yet another shadow 
Stealthily approaching from 
more to the right. I glanced 
round, and the left barrel 
blazed out. The newcomer 
sprang high into the air and 
fell on the other side of the 
kill, where it lay motionless. 
My little torch showed the 
cleanest spotted panther that 
I have ever seen, a male of 
medium size. 

Cautious investigation satis- 
fied me that the beast first 
wounded had meanwhile con- 
trived to drag himself into the 
shelter of the bush a few yards 
away. There was nothing to 
be done but wait for daylight. 
Before long, however, there 
rose upon the still night air an 
ominous sound, rather remi- 
niscent of a steam siren, the 
weird gathering call of the 
wardba—the big spotted hyena 
—who had scented blood. It 
was repeated again and again, 
all too effectively, and in a 
short time it was easy to judge 
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that there must be half a dozen 
of the foul brutes assembleq 
round their dying foe, waiting 
with ghoulish patience, or im. 
patience, for the end. As yet, 
none had the courage to go in 
and strike the first blow. Byer 
and anon came a low grow 
feebler and yet feebler, bidding 
them keep their distance. It 
had clouded over and the night 
was dark, but to the mind’ 
eye the picture was a vivid one, 
At that I had to leave it; to 
go after a wounded panther 
at night in that bush was not 
practical politics. 

At daybreak we were out, 
and followed the blood tracks 
into the bush from the spot 
where the wounded animal had 
first lain down. It took half 
an hour’s search before we 
found, first, just the tip of the 
tail, then the head (part of the 
skin eaten off), and finally one 
forepaw, all that was left of 
what, judging from the size 
of the head, must have been an 
exceptionally large panther. I 
never did like the wardba; 
that night’s proceedings were 
not calculated to change my 
feelings towards him. When 
it came to the skinning of the 
other panther, we found that 
he had obviously gone hungry 
for several days, a fact which 
went far to explain the be- 
haviour of both animals. 

Here is the story of how I 
was scored off by another 
Somali panther. The inhabi- 
tants of a Somali karia or tem- 
porary encampment had invited 
my assistance in dealing with 
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a panther which, making light 
of a five-foot thorn fence, had 
raided their zariba several times. 
[sat for him, accordingly, with 
a goat tied outside in the usual 
manner. The loophole made 
for me was not, as it should 
have been, flanked on either 
side by a screen of sacking or 
something of the sort, so as to 
make it quite impossible for 
an animal outside to see me 
through the fence. This omis- 
sion proved unfortunate. The 
panther turned up at about 
midnight and rushed the goat. 
He failed to seize it, however, 
and stood for a minute or two 
a couple of yards beyond, 
where I could not see him but 
could hear him breathing. I 
waited in vain for him to 
return to the charge. He knew 
the zariba was occupied by 
menfolk, and if he had merely 
heard the sound of movements 
inside would probably have 
paid no attention beyond per- 
haps waiting until the sounds 
had ceased. But, owing to the 
lack of a screen, he must, I 
think, have seen through the 
fence, which might have been 
thicker, that there was some- 
one uncomfortably near; and 
a few minutes later a stampede 
of the animals at the far end of 
the zariba told me that he was 
prowling around on the other 
side. He did not come into my 
view at all, though twice, during 
the hour that I waited, the be- 
haviour of the sheep and goats 
inside showed that he was still 
about. 

At length I lay down, and 
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was just dozing off when a 
shout and commotion inside 
the zariba made me sit up 
hastily. I was just in time to 
see, in the dim moonlight, a 
shadowy form race across the 
unoccupied portion of the zariba 
and clear the fence at a point 
some twenty feet from where I 
lay beside my loaded gun. 
The panther, of course, and he 
had taken a sheep with him! 
I could almost believe that I 
heard a mocking laugh in the 
darkness. The whole proceed- 
ing seemed to involve, in the 
combination of its preliminary 
caution with its ultimate aud- 
acity and brilliant execution, a 
deliberate, accurate calculation 
of risks which was beyond 
praise. It was certainly char- 
acteristic of the boldest of the 
great cats. 

To return to India. Unless 
he be ravenous, like that first 
Somali panther, it might be 
supposed that to shoot at and 
miss a beast at close range 
would be fatal to any chance 
of success, for that night at 
any rate. But this is by no 
means always so. Once, in 
my early days, I fired at a 
small panther which was drag- 
ging away a kill that I had 
failed to have fastened down. 
It was almost dark, and my 
target was a vague shadow. 
The result was a clean miss, 
with a twelve-bore gun, at a 
distance of only fifteen paces. 
It may seem hardly credible, 
but that panther never turned 
a hair, merely pausing for a 
minute before starting to drag 
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at the kill again. And she 
could not have been particu- 
larly hungry, for, to my know- 
ledge, she had already had a 
meal that evening. 

That was an exceptional case. 
A shot at close quarters will 
ordinarily put a panther to 
immediate flight, but he will 
not infrequently return to a 
kill after half an hour or so. 
A tiger is more consistently 
cautious, and it is very rare 
for one that has been fired at 
to come back. I have, however, 
experienced one instance of a 
tigress doing so. On that occa- 
sion fate was against me; my 
second shot, after her return, 
was @ misfire, and the noise 
made by the click of the trigger 
frightened the lady away for 
good and all. The sound of 
the impact of metal on metal 
has been justly described as 
the danger signal of the jungle, 
inevitably associated with 
human beings. Hence the ner- 
vousness of this tigress on hear- 
ing the comparatively trivial 
sound caused by the misfire, 
emphasised in striking manner 
her previous comparative in- 
difference to the loud report 
of a twelve-bore Magnum Para- 
dox gun at close range. 

The fact that the sound of a 
shot at a little distance will 
occasionally be ignored enabled 
me once to score a satisfactory 
double. Using a ‘318 magazine 
rifle, I shot a female panther 
through the heart as she stood 
on @ boulder fifty yards away, 
then turned to her mate who 
was sitting on his haunches 
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120 yards above me. He took 
no notice whatever of the shot, 
and I brought off the equivalent 
of a right and left. 

The tigress mentioned just 
now was responsible for a lesson 
on the futility of inadequate 
concealment in one’s machén. 
Circumstances had prevented 
my arrival at the scene of 
action until nearly sunset. [ 
found the machan, prepared by 
the local State shikaris, not 
by my own men, to be in a tree 
of scanty foliage and provided 
with a screen in front only, 
quite open at back and sides. 
The idea, I was told, was to 
ensure my having a good view 
all round. I had heard that 
before, always with the same 
result. It is a common and, 
as experience teaches, a fatal 
mistake in sitting-up tactics to 
attach undue importance to 
seeing. It is of far greater 
importance to guard against 
being seen oneself. I did whatI 
could to repair the error with 
such material as was immedi- 
ately available, but there was 
no time to make a job of it. 
I was, however, keen on squar- 
ing accounts with this tigress, 
who had defeated me before. 
So I settled myself down, al- 
though none too hopefully, 
prepared to make a night of it 
if need be. An all-night sitting 
is often worth while for a tiger ; 
not for a panther, who, if he is 
coming at all, will generally 
turn up within an hour or 
two of dusk, or even earlier. 

The sun had set and the doves 
were crooning away the day- 
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light. Presently they ceased, 
put the good-night chorus was 
taken up, in an adjacent bush, 
by a cheery party of bulbuls 
who had suddenly remembered 
a lot to say to each other before 
the light went out. Before the 
stars had entirely taken over 
charge they, too, were silent. 
Then an interval of perfect 
stillness until the nightjar 
started to give his bubbling 
lead to the voices of the night. 
It may have been an hour later 
that it crossed my mind how 
this tigress had, on the last 
occasion, given utterance to a 
yocal announcement of her 
coming—not a very usual prac- 
tice. Would she do it again ? 
Almost the next moment came 
the answer, the deep resonant 
‘Ya-urgh !’ from the direction 
of the ravine in the hillside 
above, where she had spent the 
day. Twice was it repeated. 
Thereafter silence. 

The vague shadow that was 
the kill had begun to take on 
a slightly sharper outline, as 
the pale starlight was rein- 
forced by a deepening glow in 
the east which heralded the 
rising of the moon. I was 
admitting to myself that I was 
a trifle sleepy, when a sudden 
sharp note, half snort half bell, 
sounded from my left front, 
surely not one hundred yards 
away. I needed no interpreter : 
it was the alarm call of a 
nilghai bull, its meaning clear. 
It was not repeated, and—that 
was all. The minutes passed. 
And the hours. I slept beneath 
the stars. 
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The morning’s investigation 
showed the story of what had 
happened, written all too plain 
in my lady’s tracks on a sandy 
soil. Making straight for her 
kill, she had come suddenly 
into view of the machd4n as 
she rounded a corner some 
sixty yards away. As suddenly 
she had squatted, taken her 
observations—and found busi- 
ness elsewhere. I sat me down 
where she had sat and sent a 
man up into the machén. His 
round head stood out like a 
football, clear as a beacon 
against the skyline; so must 
mine have stood out the night 
before. There is nothing in 
the jungle like a human head ; 
small wonder that tigress de- 
cided to give her dinner a miss. 

She may perhaps be ac- 
counted fortunate, in that the 
outcome might well have been 
otherwise had I been able to 
send my own men beforehand 
to put up the machén. The 
panther, however, of which I 
have now to tell, owed his 
escape, outwitted though he 
was, to errors of judgment on 
my part. The district was one 
where hyenas were numerous 
and likely to attack a tied-up 
goat. It was therefore the 
custom to tie a goat on a small 
platform raised on poles five 
feet above the ground; this 
presented no difficulty to a 
panther, while inaccessible to a 
hyena, who is no leaper. I was 
making use of such a platform, 
as I had never witnessed a 
panther’s attack in these con- 
ditions. Nor was I actually to 
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see it this time ; for though he 
did appear on the rocks above 
before sunset, he did not make 
his first downward move until 
dusk. I expected something to 
happen shortly, but waited 
for a full hour in vain. At 
length I decided to turn on my 
electric lamp, which, to my 
surprise, showed him sitting 
on his haunches facing me, 
some twenty-five yards away 
and just beyond the platform. 
How long he had been sitting 
there, licking his lips in antici- 
pation, I had no idea. 

The sudden glare made him 
blink, but did not otherwise 
appear to worry him, for he 
made no move. He would 
have offered a perfect shot but 
for the fact that his chest was 
protected by one of the support- 
ing poles of the platform in 
front of him. Here his luck 
was in. I hesitated, then de- 
cided to take the neck shot, 
less satisfactory at night. As 
I aimed I felt that there was 
something not quite right about 
my sighting, but—quite un- 
necessarily, as experience should 
have taught me where panthers 
are concerned—I allowed my- 
self to be hustled by the fear 
that the light would frighten 
him, and did not pause to 
make sure. Bang! and he was 
gone. Too late I discovered 
that the upright folding back- 
sight of my Paradox had 
collapsed, with the inevitable 
result that my bullet passed 
harmlessly clear of its tar- 
get. My adversary’s luck was 
still in. 
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I knew I had made a clean 
miss, so it was possible that he 
would return, especially if he 
could be persuaded that I had 
departed. I therefore pyp. 
ceeded to try a stratagem that 
I had more than once adopted 
with success. I called up my 
men, made them talk londly 
around my tree for a minute or 
two, and then sent them away, 
still chattering as they went, 
The bluff came off. Twenty 
minutes later there was a rush 
and a short scuffle. I waited 
a couple of minutes, then 
switched on my light again, to 
behold the panther sitting up 
on the platform more or less 
facing me. 

Now this panther had already 
had one shot fired at him from 
behind my lamp. Consequently 
I feared, not unnaturally, that 
he would distrust a second 
turning on of the light at the 
same spot. So, for the second 
time, I was perhaps in rather 
more of a hurry to shoot than 
I should otherwise have been. 
It was only afterwards that I 
realised that the panther’s chest 
had not shown up white under 
the light as it should have 
done, for the simple reason 
that he was holding the goat 
in such a position as to act a8 
@ shield in front of his chest. 
Result, my bullet cut the goat 
in two, and the panther escaped 
once more ! 

I should explain that the 
lamp which I used on this and 
similar occasions was a power- 
ful cylindrical electric torch 
of the focussing type; this 
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was clamped on to my gun- 
parrel in such a manner that, 
when switched on, it illumi- 
nated both foresight and target. 
It was my experience that no 
animals took any notice of the 
light when turned on unless it 
shone in their eyes. In the 
latter event a panther would 
look up and stare, but usually 
stand his ground; a hyena 
would display more uneasiness 
and sometimes bolt. 

Failures in shikar are at 
times, perhaps, too readily put 
down to ‘bad luck.’ In the 
lat two incidents, if both 
tigress and panther had their 
full share of good luck, there 
was yet a decided element of 
what the law would term con- 
tributory negligence on the 
part of the shikari. But I am 
sure I shall be acquitted of 
any personal contribution to 
the unique stroke of bad luck 
which interfered between me 
and the tiger of the following 
story. 

The month was May and 
the ground around my tree 
thinly carpeted with dry leaves. 
The kill was a three-year-old 
buffalo, of which little had 
been eaten. Nothing happened 
for more than an hour after 
I had settled down; then 
suddenly, from quite near, 
sounded the “‘ Baa! baa!” 
of a goat, presumably strayed 
from some flock which had 
been grazing on the outskirts 
of the jungle earlier in the day 
but long since departed. This 
was disconcerting: the creature’s 
proximity might well upset my 
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apple-cart. But I had climbed 
into my mach4n by means of 
a ladder, which I had thought 
advisable to have removed, and 
my tree was not climbable. 
Had a panther been in question 
I should not have hesitated to 
call up my men. But a tiger 
was another matter. The sun 
was within half an hour of 
setting, and he might well be 
close by already. The risk 
was too great; one could 
but hope that the undesirable 
visitor would wander away in 
a safe direction. 

The shadows lengthened on 
the hillside, the sun went down. 
It was, however, still daylight 
when, from some distance up 
the hill, there sounded the 
sudden sharp warning of a 
pea-fowl, keenest-eyed of all 
the jungle tribes. The tiger 
was afoot. Daylight faded into 
dusk. Dusk gave place to the 
dark of an Indian starlit night, 
not so dark but what the kill 
was still visible as an in- 
definite black blotch on the 
ground, though too dark for it 
to be possible to distinguish 
the drabness which a tiger’s 
coat assumes at night. That 
mattered little, for my faithful 
torch was to hand. 

It was about eight o’clock 
when I heard the first faint 
footfall on those dry leaves to 
my right. Presently again to 
my left. Once more, this time 
behind; then nearer — un- 
doubtedly the tiger, and he 
was clearly, having completed 
his reconnaissance, moving for- 
ward to his kill. Shikar in the 
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light of day can furnish thrills 
many and varied, but none of 
quite the same quality as that 
produced by the first realisa- 
tion of the immediate silent 
proximity, in the still blackness 
of night, of a great beast of 
prey. 

‘““Baa!’? Out of the dark 
came the cry, timed by some 
impish spirit of the jungle with 
the most amazing exactitude ; 
plaintive, incongruous, exas- 
perating to the last degree... 
no mere words could have de- 
scribed my feelings! For about 
two minutes, dead silence ; 
I did not hear the tiger move. 
Then a slight momentary scuffle, 
perhaps thirty yards to my 
right, and a strangled cry: the 
unfortunate instrument of fate 
had fulfilled the final purpose 
of its existence. A minute or 
so later I heard the tiger drag 
his prey for a short distance 
past the back of my machaén 
and then, within hearing, he 
proceeded to dine, to the ac- 
companiment for a while of a 
volley of vituperation from a 
langur monkey aroused from 
his sleep in an adjacent tree. 
I still hoped against hope that 
goat mutton would but serve 
the purpose of a hors d’euvre 
before the main course of 
buffalo beef. But it was not 
to be. By the time he had 
polished off the whole of the 
goat that tiger considered that 
he had dined, and departed 
elsewhere. 

The panther is a most effi- 
cient hunter, but even he has 
at times to go without for 
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longer than he would chooge, 
Wherefore—a fact not always 
realised—he does not scruple, 
when opportunity offers, to 
appropriate another’s kill. The 
biggest panther I ever saw— 
and missed !—was one that 
came in bright sunlight to feed 
on the remains of a sambur 
stag which I had shot. Another 
time, I was sitting up for a 
tiger over a cow that he had 
killed, when a large panther 
suddenly caught my eye on 
the opposite bank of the nullah, 
sitting on his haunches and 
looking down at the kill. I 
had not seen him arrive; he 
might have dropped from the 
sky. Well, on this particular 
evening I had no intention of 
continuing my vigil after dusk. 
The sun was already on the 
point of setting, while the 
presence of the panther indi- 
cated that the tiger was un- 
likely to be anywhere near. 
His coming before dark seemed 
therefore very improbable, 80, 
as the panther was a fine 
specimen, I decided to take the 
absolute ‘sitter’ which he 
offered. I missed that absolute 
sitter—these inexplicable things 
do happen—and the panther 
made himself scarce. I sat on 
without much hope, and then 
a little diversion was provided 
by the appearance of a large 
mongoose—one of the large 
dark-grey species with a black 
tip to his tail—who, after one 
or two false alarms, settled 
down to a meal off the carcase. 
He was still tucking in when, 
as the light began to fail, there 
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came from beneath my tree 
the sound of a stone turned 
over by @ passing foot. I[ 
joked down, and there, im- 
mediately beneath me, was 
another male panther, rather 
gmaller than the first, creeping 
forward towards the kill. 

Naturally, I expected the 
mongoose to vanish, as I have 
geen them do on similar occa- 
sions. Not this lad! Grace- 
fully, if regretfully, as he would 
have made way for the legiti- 
mate owner, he saw no reason 
why he should surrender his 
‘perks ’ to a beast well able to 
kill big game for himself. The 
little thief uttered one instinc- 
tive alarm cry, then, sitting up 
on @ stone directly in the 
panther’s path, he proceeded, 
in not the least competent of 
jungle vocabularies, to hurl at 
the bigger thief the choicest 
abuse of which his little lungs 
were capable. The panther 
paid no attention whatever, 
but, eyeing the kill, continued 
his stealthy advance. I have 
since wished that I had waited 
to see how long the little chap 
would have stood up to his 
formidable adversary who was 
now within fifteen feet of him. 
But it was getting dark, the 
shot offered was just right, and 
I took it. 

Once a big mongoose was 
busy on a tiger’s kill—a nilghai 
—when a grey jungle-fowl, 
pecking about among the dead 
leaves on the ground, sauntered 
up to within two feet of him. 
Neither creature took the 
smallest notice of the other, 
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though the mongoose is a 
deadly foe of poultry. It was 
an interesting example of the 
fact, which has been noted by 
others, that wild animals seem 
to possess the power of divin- 
ing the absence of any hostile 
intent on the part of a heredi- 
tary enemy. In this instance 
it was clear that, for the time 
being, the idea of a meal of 
poulet sauvage had no appeal 
for the mongoose in the pres- 
ence of a free banquet of 
venison, and that, whether by 
means of telepathy or some 
other obscure instinct, the 
jungle hen somehow sensed the 
fact. 

The speed of a charging 
panther requires to be seen to 
be realised. The only time 
I was actually charged my- 
self by a wounded beast, he 
was, a8 mentioned further on, 
already too far disabled to 
put much pace into his gallant 
effort. But I witnessed, on 
another occasion, an example 
of what a panther can do, 
which involved as narrow an 
escape from a nasty mess as 
I have any desire to see. I 
had a shot on foot at a panther 
bounding away, at about thirty 
yards distance, and hit him 
in the hind-quarter, the bullet, 
as afterwards appeared, raking 
well forward. He fell and lay 
struggling in a manner which, 
for the moment, gave the im- 
pression that his spine was 
injured; otherwise I should 
probably have reloaded before 
firing, a8 I did, my second 
barrel at his head to finish him 
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off. Just as I pressed the 
trigger he made a snap, as a 
wounded animal will, round 
at his injured quarter, and I 
missed him in consequence. 
Well, his spine had not been 
touched ; at the crack of the 
rifle he looked up, and the next 
moment was charging like a 
streak of lightning for the first 
man he saw. This was a 
Rajput shikari who had come 
up behind and was standing a 
dozen yards to my left. My 
rifle was empty. I snatched 
another from the gun-bearer 
by my side, but before it had 
reached my shoulder that raging 
living thunderbolt was on the 
shikari, rising, as it reached 
him, on its hind-legs, and 
striking with both paws at his 
head. Down went beast and 
man together. 

The shikari was wearing on 
his head a pagri consisting of 
many folds of a mixture of 
silk and cotton, a fine but 
tough material. Why it did 
not come off I cannot think, 
though I believe it was in some 
way attached to his hair. Any- 
how, the spectacle was provided 
of the panther lying on top of 
the man, and striving, for the 
moment without success, to 
release its claws from the pagri’s 
clinging folds. I had just time 
to run up close and put in a 
finishing shot before there were 
any further developments. The 
dead beast was pulled off, and 
the shikari picked himself up 
quite unperturbed, true Rajput 
that he was, and none the 
worse except for a single deep 
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scratch on the back of one 
hand which he had thrown Up 
to protect his head. Of cong 
he would not have escaped 4 
lightly had not the panthers 
first wound been a mortal one 
and most of his failing strength 
absorbed by the effort of the 
charge. Even so, had that 
first blow been three or four 
inches lower, the whole front 
of the man’s face would have 
been torn down by those deadly 
claws. 

The business of following up 
a wounded panther, unless con- 
ducted with the utmost caution, 
may be a dangerous proceeding, 
This not only by reason of his 
lightning agility in attack, but 
also because of his capacity for 
concealing himself where one 
would hardly think there was 
cover for a hare. In the days 
of my novitiate I had the shock 
of my life and a salutary lesson 
when following up a panther 
which I had wounded in a beat. 
Unwisely assuming that the 
beast must be in an extensive 
clump of thick bushes a couple 
of hundred yards ahead, 
I had relaxed my attention 
while crossing a compara- 
tively open space. As I passed 
through a small patch of grass 
and brushed against an insig- 
nificant bush growing out of 
it, there was a startled 
“'Wough!”’ and away sprang 
the panther, upon whom I had 
almost trodden; I nearly 
jumped out of my skin! For- 
tunately for me the beast was 
as much taken by surprise as 1; 
for his attention had undoubt- 
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edly been occupied by a trio 
of trackers some thirty yards 
away who—this was quite 
wrong, of course—were talking 
as they went, so that he had 
not heard the silent approach 
of my rubber soles. It may 
pe imagined that there was a 
deal more circumspection about 
the subsequent following up of 
that panther! At length the 
end came with a gallant charge 
and a bullet in the brain at 
five yards range. An easy 
shot; for though he meant 
business he had not the strength 
left to put much pace into his 
effort. 

An important factor in the 
panther’s gift for concealment 
is found in his coloration, which 
blends in wonderful fashion 
with the light and shade of the 
jungle undergrowth. Of this 
Ihave had experience time and 
again, but on each occasion 
it has seemed a fresh marvel 
how so large an animal can 
make himself entirely invisible 
—until he moves. Or until, 
a8 sometimes happens, sudden 
realisation of him dawns upon 
the trained eye ; the novice will 
often be unable to see him at 
all, even when pointed out. 

The fact that movement— 
if your eye is upon him— 
gives him away at once, 
indicates the importance alike 
to the hunter and the hunted, 
of being able to keep absolutely 
still, whatever the colour of 
one’s coat. Indeed it is sur- 
prising how an otherwise con- 
spicuous object will, in the 
jungle, escape the notice of the 
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keenest eye, so long as it main- 
tains absolute immobility. I 
have, in a beat, sat on a machan 
fully exposed to view while I 
observed a panther come round 
a corner twenty-five yards away 
and, suddenly catching sight 
of me, stand and stare for a 
minute, then move quietly 
on, having entirely failed to 
identify me—because I had 
not moved. 

This explains why his colour- 
ing is probably not such a 
handicap to a black panther 
as one might suppose, though 
it will catch the eye at 
once where his spotted relative 
would be unobserved. My at- 
tention was once, in the Nilgiris, 
attracted by the sight of a 
black animal a thousand yards 
away across a ravine. It was 
only when I put my glasses 
up and recognised a black 
panther that I saw at his side 
@ companion of the normal 
coloration. 

The panther’s cunning does 
not lack an element of real 
intelligence, though how far 
the beast understood the situa- 
tion which arose in the course 
of this incident must remain a 
moot point. I had been out 
shooting sandgrouse with one 
of the Kathiawar Princes, and 
our way home took us past the 
cages in which he kept a few 
wild animals, including a pair 
of panthers that, while captive, 
were not in any sense tame. 
As we passed their cage I 
stopped to admire these beasts, 
and then proceeded to offer 
the male a sandgrouse, some- 
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what rashly with my hand. 
The panther’s paw flashed out 
to seize the bird, passing be- 
tween the bars, which were not 
very closely set together, but 
overshot its mark, and I sud- 
denly found one claw embedded 
in the back of my hand ! 

To disengage that curved 
claw was no easy matter, while 
the natural instinct of the 
creature would be, one imagines, 
to withdraw it at once—an 
action which must have torn 
my hand badly—especially with 
the sandgrouse lying there 
waiting to be seized. But, 
whatever the explanation, that 
panther remained, with out- 
stretched paw absolutely 
motionless, for the space of 
the full minute which it took 
me to free my hand. I may be 
mistaken, but I have always 
given him credit for appreciat- 
ing the position; I believe 
that, knowing my intentions 
to be friendly, he knew also 
that he would hurt me if he 
withdrew his paw, and de- 
liberately chose not to do so. 

The following experience pro- 
vides an illustration of intelli- 
gence of a somewhat different 
kind. It was again among 
the hills of Northern Gujarat. 
I had two beats one morning 
for a panther which contrived 
either to break back through 
the beaters or to sneak past the 
‘stops.’ Each time she was 
marked down again—an un- 
usual piece of luck. ‘The 


scene of the third beat 
was 2 hillside overgrown 
in parts with long grass, 
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in parts with bush of varyi 
thickness, and dotted all over 
with a number of trees, [| 
took post in a tree at the foot 
of the hill and the beat started 
from the crest down towards 
me. About five minutes after 
the outburst of shouts and 
beating of tomtoms which 
opened the proceedings, the 
beaters were still near the top 
of the hill, when, about half. 
way down and some ninety 
yards from me, the panther 
suddenly appeared leaping up 
on to the trunk of a tall 
tree, bare of foliage, which 
stood out prominently among 
its lesser neighbours. Leisurely 
the great cat climbed towards 
the summit, and there, in the 
highest fork, sat down to watch 
the advancing line of beaters, 
For four or five minutes she 
studied the dispositions of the 
enemy ; then, having learned all 
she wanted to know, proceeded 
to descend again, leisurely as 
before, and disappeared in the 
long grass below. She was not 
seen again that day. 

A friend to whom I told the 
story remarked, “No doubt 
she climbed the tree in search 
of a hiding-place.”’ I do not 
think she did anything of the 
sort. No panther’s instinct 
would lead it to seek conceal- 
ment in a leafless tree which 
Obviously afforded no cover 
whatever, and that when there 
were actually two other trees 
with abundance of foliage within 
a few yards. This panther 
had been twice disturbed by 
the beaters; now, when she 
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heard the sounds of their ap- 
proach again, she selected the 
most suitable tree for her 
purpose and went aloft to 
reconnoitre. Her deliberation 
was most marked. Here was 
no working of that mysterious 
faculty we call instinct, but 
an action—or rather series of 
actions—involving definite in- 
telligence, the outcome of some 
degree of conscious thought. 
I cannot think that anyone 
who watched this beast’s be- 
haviour as I did could believe 
otherwise. 

Panthers sometimes have 
their economic uses in keeping 
within bounds the numbers 
of the pigs and herbivorous 
game which raid the farmers’ 
crops. On the other hand, by 
reason of his greater audacity 
and his greater familiarity with 
mankind, due to his habit of 
prowling around villages in 
search of dogs, &c., the panther 
is, when he takes to man-eating, 
in some respects more to be 
dreaded than a tiger. In any 
case panthers, where they are 
humerous, do much damage to 
stock, and no dog is safe in 
panther country. It may there- 
fore be justifiable, from that 
point of view, to write them 
down as vermin. Yet... here 
let me tell a tale of a panther 
mother. 

I was on the march between 
two camps and overtook my 
tents and baggage—which had 
gone ahead by bullock-cart— 
at a place where the track 
passed through a jungle area. 
I was riding leisurely along 
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about twenty yards behind the 
rearmost cart, on which trav- 
elled a terrier who then owned 
me, with her family of three 
children about three months 
old. The cart met a bigger 
bump than usual on the rough 
track just as one of the pups 
had scrambled up on a roll of 
tentage at the rear of the cart, 
and the little chap lurched 
forward and fell to the ground 
yelping. He seemed hardly 
to have touched the ground, 
poor little beastie, when a 
yellowish streak flashed out 
from some bushes at the road- 
side, and, before one could lift 
a hand, panther and victim 
had vanished. 

That was not the end. As 
soon as I realised what had 
happened I turned and shouted 
to the sowar behind who was 
carrying my rifle. Then, look- 
ing round again, I was amazed 
to see the panther race back 
across the track, between me 
and the cart, the pup still in 
her jaws, and regain the bushes 
from which she had just 
emerged. Why? There was 
no lack of cover on the other 
side. Investigation found the 
explanation in clear signs of the 
presence of a pair of cubs per- 
haps three or four months old— 
a family for whose feeding 
risks had to be taken, but who 
were not to be left alone in the 
vicinity of danger. I sought 
vengeance for the poor wee dog, 
though without success. But 
I could not withhold my meed 
of admiration for the com- 
bination of patient watching 
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for and astonishingly prompt 
seizure of an opportunity, the 
audacity of the successful rush, 
and the maternal devotion 
which took the risk a second 
time, and after the alarm had 
been raised. Highway robber 
and dangerous vermin, per- 
haps, but a gallant beast 
to whom, mentally, I took 
off my hat. 

The panther in India, over- 
shadowed by the splendid tiger, 
has not always received his 
due. Yet consider his gift for 
concealment in the scantiest of 
cover and his silent stealth 
when he does not choose to be 
seen, his courage and ferocity 
when roused, and the lightning 
quality of his attack—charac- 
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teristics which combine to make 
an enraged or wounded panther, 
with his eminently efficien; 
armoury of fang and claw, one 
of the most dangerous of wild 
animals. All said and done, it 
is but his greater size that 
makes the tiger more to be 
feared. In cool daring the 
panther is his superior. Con- 
sider the panther, too, as you 
may see him in an open glade 
in his native jungle; observe 
the muscular but agile sym- 
metry of his form and the 
beauty of his chequered coat 
in the rays of a declining sun; 
he deserves more than a pass- 


ing glance. An interesting and 
formidable foe. <A_ beautiful 
beast. 
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MarsHAL FOCH was very 
angry. At least, that is to say, 
he was very angry with the 
Allied Forces on the Italian 
front. On the western front 
Rawlinson’s Army hammered 
at the Hindenburg Line; to- 
wards the south the French 
and Americans advanced to a 
great offensive. To the north, 
Belgian, French, and British 
troops were likewise on the 
move. But on the Italian 
front, from the Stelvio to the 
mouth of the Piave, all was 
peace. Perhaps peace is not 
quite the right word; but it 
was the word we used at the 
time, and, looking back on 
events, an inactive trench-line 
on a bright autumn evening can 
convey the idea of peace: 
possibly because the observer 
has known it under such very 
different conditions, and knows 
that on any day and at any hour 
the whole line may once again 
be ablaze with those portents 
known as the ‘ horrors of war.’ 

Be that as it may, the 
Italian front at the beginning 
of October 1918 was certainly 
more peaceful than is Picca- 
dilly in the year of our Lord 
1936, and scarcely more dan- 
gerous. This state of affairs 
did not please the French 
Marshal, Generalissimo of the 
Allied Forces. Rumour had it 
that he fretted and fumed, 
stamped and swore, and urged 
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an immediate offensive. But 
the Italian Headquarters—the 
Commando Supremo—were not 
ready to embark on such an 
adventure, and said so. 

It was not that we had not 
anticipated taking the offen- 
sive, since all that summer, 
and indeed as early as the 
spring, the British and French 
had prepared to advance across 
and to the east of the Asiago 
Plateau. The necessary dumps 
had been built up, advanced 
artillery positions constructed, 
and all those measures that 
are necessary but so harassing 
to the fighting man had been 
taken. Those preparations had 
been slightly upset by the fact 
that in June the Austrians 
attacked first. This action of 
theirs was a little disconcerting ; 
it was not in the book—at least, 
not in our book—and we were 
somewhat peeved by such un- 
orthodox conduct. 

They ought to have waited 
until we attacked them accord- 
ing to plan, and then either 
gracefully withdrawn or sur- 
rendered. However, not much 
harm was done, a few advanced 
positions were captured, and 
the Montello, a table-land on 
the Italian side of the Piave, 
fell into their hands. 

Counter-attacks and aerial 
bombing by the British Flying 
Corps recaptured the lost posi- 
tions and destroyed the boat- 
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bridges which the Austrians 
had thrown across the Piave. 
Matters for a time looked 
more according to plan—that 
is, our plan, not the Austrian ; 
and we argued in messes and 
elsewhere—why, if we could 
deal with the enemy’s offensive 
80 satisfactorily, were we not 
allowed to embark on one of 
our own ? 

But the Commando Supremo 
thought otherwise, and the 
hot summer months passed 
with no further move on our 
part, though our previous 
preparations were examined, 
re-examined, overhauled, and 


perfected. 
Towards the middle of 
October, feeling somewhat 


bored with the war, I thought 
a spell of leave would do me 
good. I applied for it, and to 
my surprise it was granted. A 
race to the station ensued, a 
few hours in Paris, an early 
dinner at Voisin’s, and then I 
was in London. On arrival 
there a few hours were spent 
at the War Office discussing 
official matters. Then the last 
train to the country. On the 
morrow I would hunt, for the 
local hounds met near by that 
day. England smelt very good 
when I lowered the carriage 
window and sniffed the chilly 
autumn air. However, man 
proposes and G.H.Q.’s dispose ! 
As I descended at my front 
door there stood a telegraph- 
boy, whose arrival on a bicycle 
coincided with mine in a car. 

I took the missive. “ Return 
at once — G.H.Q., Italy——” 
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So that was that! My leaye 
was at an end before it had 
properly begun. 

However, Mr Bradshaw told 
me that there was no train 
back to town that night, though 
one at 6.30 in the morning, 
By mid-day the following day 
I was well on my way to Italy 
—wondering what was afoot. 

Isoon learnt. Marshal Foch’s 
displeasure had prevailed: we 
were to attack, and that right 
soon. Now we all thought that 
all our careful preparations of 
the spring and summer would 
be put to good use. In that 
we were disappointed, for a 
full examination of the plan, 
@ new one, disclosed the fact 
that the main portion of the 
British force was to attack, 
not across the Asiago Plateau, 
but across the Piave on the left 
of the Italian Third Army, 
commanded by the Duke of 
Aosta. One British division— 
we had but three—was to be 
left in the mountains to join 
in an offensive by the Italians 
towards the Trentino. The 
remaining two divisions, form- 
ing the Fourteenth British 
Corps, were to be incorporated 
in the Tenth Italian Army, 
the command of which was 
given to the British Commander- 
in-Chief. This was a change of 
plan with a vengeance, and for 
some days Staff Officers wore a 
more preoccupied look than 
usual. Secrecy and haste were 
enjoined on all. Plans matured, 
new railheads were opened, 
new artillery positions selected, 
and quietly, unobtrusively, the 
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British corps moved down from 
the mountains, across the Vene- 
tian Plain, and into the assigned 
positions of readiness. Sur- 
prise was essential if we were 
to succeed without great losses. 
Should the Austrians know 
that the British troops had 
changed front, they were bound 
to expect an attack from that 
new front and to strengthen 
their line opposing it. So 
quietly, and mainly by night, 
the columns moved—through 
Bassano, Rosa,  1’Alberone, 
Oastelfranco, Estrana, to the 
country west of Treviso. 

How soothing to the ear 
sound the names of these Italian 
towns, villages, and hamlets! 
Like the music and poetry of 
the country, they seem to 
distil romance. To read aloud 
a paragraph of such a prosaic 
affair as an operation order 
could sound almost like reading 
verse. But men of war and 
their instruments were on the 
move : romance and verse must 
wait till a later day. 

“Presto—Prestissimo!’’ The 
French Marshal was impatient. 
So in a few days all was pre- 
pared —the troops in place 
ready to occupy the trenches. 
New railheads had come into 
being in a few nights, the new 
sidings necessary being laid 
in vineyards, which camou- 
flaged them from hostile air 
Observers. The trenches had 
been reconnoitred by British 
Officers and N.O.O.’s dressed 
in Italian uniforms, so that no 
inkling of what was afoot 
should be known by the enemy. 
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All the paraphernalia of 
modern warfare was in readi- 
ness with one exception. That 
exception was tanks. For tanks 
were in those days, and probably 
are now, useless when some 
four or five broad and unford- 
able rivers had to be crossed. 

The Italians, retreating after 
Caporetto, had destroyed—and 
rightly—all bridges over the 
Piave. Bombardments since 
then had effectually pulverised 
such piers a8 remained to these 
bridges. Should our attack 
prove successful the Austrians, 
falling back on the Rivers 
Monticano, Livenza, and Tag- 
liamento, would surely likewise 
destroy the bridges. Three- 
ton lorries, not to mention 
tanks, cannot pass over light 
military bridges, so reliance 
had to be placed on light 
motor vehicles and the useful 
but frequently derided mule. 
At the Italian Commando 
Supremo was a young sub- 
chief of the Staff, Badoglio 
by name: courteous, active, 
quick-witted ; unlike so many 
Italian generals, who inclined 
to embonpoint, he carried no 
superfluous flesh. 

The forming of the general 
plan of the forthcoming battle 
was largely inhis hands. It was 
ambitious but well conceived. 
In brief, it was to engage the 
enemy along the whole front, 
so that they could not milk 
portions to reinforce others. 
From the British right to the 
north-west the attack was to 
be pushed home, and the Piave 
crossed in a front of over 
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twenty kilometres. All de- 
pended on a crossing being 
effected on some portion, if 
not on all, of these twenty 
kilometres. 

From the Grand Quartier- 
Géneral in France came the 
urgent call to go forward. On 
the 24th of October 1918 the 
Fourteenth British Corps had 
seized the island of Grave di 
Papadonoli in the middle of the 
Piave, at this point some three 
kilometres from main bank to 
bank. Elsewhere the attacks 
had failed or only gained a 
precarious foothold on the far 
bank. Elbow-room was needed, 
and by the 26th October, with 
the aid of an Italian corps 
forming part of the Tenth 
Army under the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief, we were well 
established on the left bank. 
By the 27th the _ British 
troops had advanced nearly 
five miles from their original 
positions and opened a path 
through which poured Italian 
horse and foot. The Marshal 
in France should have been 
pleased ; but whether he really 
was or not I have never 
heard. No doubt he sent out 
the usual bouquets distributed 
on these occasions. Thereafter 
events moved rapidly ; almost 
too rapidly for the Commis- 
sariat, which had difficulty in 
getting supplies up to the 
rapidly advancing troops. By 
the 1st November the victorious 
troops were on the Livenza, 
having covered over twenty 
kilometres. After the first few 
days’ heavy fighting, the Aus- 


trians gave ground rapidly and 
the number of prisoners steadily 
increased. To those of us “a 
had known the continual strain 
of the first battle of Ypres, the 
lack of shells, the lack of men, 
the unanswered calls for artil. 
lery support, for relief and rest, 
there was satisfaction in seei 
what British generalship and 
troops could do when the dice 
were not so unevenly loaded, 
Again, we once more experi- 
enced open warfare instead of 
the deadly monotony of trench 
fighting. 

But our battalions had not 
commenced the battle at full 
establishment ; for the scourge 
of influenza had already made 
its appearance. The fighting 
had been heavy and the troops 
were weary. Further, each day 
of advance made the supply of 
food and munitions more diffi- 
cult. So the order went forth, 
as after Waterloo, for picked 
platoons of the fittest men, 
loaded with two days’ rations, 
to carry on the pursuit while 
the remainder concentrated on 
the Livenza. 

On a bright November day 
I left Treviso by car for the 
purpose of ascertaining how 
far our most advanced troops 
had progressed and how they 
fared. I was accompanied by 
an Italian officer who spoke 
German well. 

Crossing the Piave by 4 
hastily constructed boat-bridge, 
we passed through the former 
Austrian artillery positions. 
Such had been the accuracy of 
our counter-batteries that, al- 
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though the numerous dead 

round the positions 
showed that the Austrians had 
done their utmost to save their 
guns, not a gun, heavy or field, 
nad been withdrawn. We passed 
over the Monticano River where 
our Seventh Division had had 
a hard fight with the Austrian 
rearguard, and so to Sacile on 
the main road to Udine and the 
Austrian frontier. Here the 
Northamptonshire Yeomanry 
and a machine-gun motor 
battery had had a stiff fight 
a day or two earlier with an 
Austrian battalion of Storm- 
troops whom they had sur- 
prised in their billets. Here 
British troops were numerous, 
and all we saw, with the ex- 
ception of those repairing the 
bridge over the Livenza, were 
shaving. That is, nearly all, 
for we noticed a group of 
four men busy inflating two 
footballs. 

Curious fellow—the British 
soldier! During a pause in 
any crisis, whether he is ex- 
periencing victory or defeat, he 
first rests, then shaves, and 
then punts a football. So, no 
doubt, in the Balkans, on the 
Indian frontier, in Siberia, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, France, 
and Belgium were the men 
behaving. 

“Tea up ’’—a careful shave 
and then out comes the football. 

So the spearhead of the great 
offensive across the Piave was, 
in the main, content and happy. 

Incidentally, I might, with 
advantage, mention here that 
a careful study of the Italian 
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accounts of this, the final battle 
of the Piave, called by the 
Italians Vittorio Veneto, does 
not reveal that the British 
Corps was the spearhead of 
the offensive. Indeed, there 
is very little reference to the 
fact that the British and French 
took any part in these opera- 
tions. No matter, our soldiers 
shaved and played football and 
left the “ EH’ vivas!” to their 
Latin allies. But not all our 
soldiers were so peacefully en- 
gaged, for, passing on, we learnt 
at Fontanafredda that small 
parties were still ahead. From 
there we ran on to Pordenone, 
a market town of some size. 
But here we found no signs of 
British troops, only a few 
listless, half - starved - looking 
Italian soldiers released that 
morning by the retreating 
Austrians. 

From them we learnt that 
early the same morning the 
crack division of the Austrian 
Army, the Edelweiss Division, 
had marched out eastwards 
towards the Tagliamento. Had 
it been engaged? No, it had 
been in reserve at Pordenone 
for some weeks and had left in 
the early hours before dawn 
and before any British troops 
had entered the town. 

So on we went. From Porde- 
none the road to the Taglia- 
mento runs for the most part 
along a causeway several feet 
above the level of the flat 
surrounding country. Here for 
miles was evidence that our 
planes, bombing and machine- 
gunning, had taken their toll 
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of retreating columns, which, 
instead of wisely spreading 
across country, had crowded 
on the causeway. 

Dead horses, men, overthrown 
guns and wagons were stretched 
along the road for miles, and it 
was with difficulty we worked 
our car through. 

Then suddenly all signs of 
carnage ceased and in the clear 
sunshine the road stretched 
like a ribbon before us—no 
sign of man or animal upon its 
smooth surface. So through 
Casara to the banks of the 
Tagliamento. Here we found 
the first British soldiers we 
had seen for over an hour. On 
the river-bank stood a corporal 
and two men of a Highland 
regiment. 

On being questioned, they 
said that their platoon had 
crossed the river an hour pre- 
viously, leaving them as a 
guard. But the girder bridge 
had been destroyed and the 
girders lay apparently deep in 
the water. So how, we asked, 
had the platoon crossed? The 
corporal pointed out that one 
girder had not been completely 
cut through and that it was 
possible to pass over, though 
the water flowed some feet 
deep over the girder. The 
Highlanders further stated that 
their platoon had crossed with- 
out opposition. 

They had heard no firing on 
the other side and had seen 
one or two men of their pla- 
toon moving about among the 
trees a short time before we 
arrived. 
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From the foothills to the 
northward came the stutter of 
@ machine-gun, but it wag 
evidently in action several mileg 
away. From the south came 
the sound of an occasional 
rifle-shot, while overhead 
droned, at some height, two 
or three of our planes. But 
these were neither dropping 
bombs nor swooping to earth 
to use their machine - guns 
against ground troops; rather 
they hovered like great gulls 
circling and wheeling over the 
earth. Except for the de- 
Stroyed girder bridge and the 
three sunburnt Highlanders 
leaning somewhat wearily on 
their rifles, the scene was 
peculiarly peaceful. 

The Italian officer and I 
mounted the girder and waded 
through the water towards the 
farther bank. That bank rose 
steeply and was fringed with 
trees and bushes. Ascending 
the bank, we found ourselves 
among a few scattered houses. 
Here, and to right and left of 
us, stood, not British soldiers, 
but groups of armed Austrians, 
some officers among them. This 
was awkward, and I experienced 
the same cold feeling down the 
spine that I had experienced 
many years before during the 
South African War, when, on 
entering a farm which I thought 
had been cleared by our troops, 
I found myself in the middle 
of a room with a Boer, rifle 
across the knee, sitting by the 
door, and another, similarly 
armed, occupying the inglenook. 

However, on that occasion 
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the two Boers explained they 
were waiting to surrender. 

Would the Austrians adopt 
a like reasonable attitude ? 
There appeared to be too many 
of them to hope for that. While 
this question was presenting 
itself to my mind, I saw, at 
some distance to the right, a 
mound which stood about thirty 
feet above the level of the rest 
of the country. My eye caught 
the glint of a bayonet or two on 
this mound and the movement 
of khaki. 

Passing through the Aus- 
trians, who courteously made 
way for us, some saluting, we 
made our way to the mound. 
Here we found the platoon of 
Highlanders and a section of 
machine-guns. The subaltern 
in command explained that he 
had been ordered to pursue 
theenemy. So he had pursued, 
had crossed over the Taglia- 
mento by the girder without 
opposition, and suddenly found 
himself in the midst of Aus- 
trians, who made no attempt 
to interfere with him. 

As he had with him only some 
thirty men, he had not felt that 
it would have been discreet to 
call on the foe to put their 
hands up! 

I felt some natural sympathy 
with this point of view. He 
further stated that another 
platoon of his regiment had 
been moving a mile to the 
south of his line of march, 
towards a point where the river 
was believed to be fordable. 

The advance - guard com- 
mander, who was mounted, had 
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been, earlier in the day, keeping 
touch between the two platoons 
and was, he believed, now with 
the platoon which had the 
ford as an objective. 

The situation appeared a bit 
obscure and complicated. Were 
we prisoners of the Austrians, 
or they ours? If the latter, 
what on earth were we to do 
with them ? 

I sat down to cogitate on 
these questions, sending T., 
my Italian companion, to ex- 
tract tactfully some informa- 
tion from the nearest group of 
Austrian officers. 

Suddenly G., the advance- 
guard commander, appeared. 
G. was one of those peculiar 
individuals who appear to en- 
joy war, its discomforts and 
dilemmas. Always cheerful, he 
smiled in time of peace, but 
positively grinned in war-time. 
When others looked worn and 
worried, G., thriving on diffi- 
culties and hardship, grew 
stouter in figure and more 
rubicund in countenance. 
Moreover, he was one of those 
resourceful souls who appear 
never at a loss regarding what 
action should be taken on 
all and every occasion. The 
present was to prove no excep- 
tion. As soon as he saw me, 
G., saluting, said, ‘‘ Thanks be ! 
A senior officer has arrived ; we 
are in the middle of an Austrian 
division. I await your orders.” 

Patiently I explained that I 
was only a representative of 
G.H.Q., and my sole mission 
was to ascertain how the ad- 
vanced troops fared. I had no 











desire to interfere with his very 
efficient handling of his com- 
mand, or to conduct opera- 
tions in the field. But G. 
merely grinned and insisted 
that the senior officer present 
was responsible for handling 
the situation, which, to his 
mind, was one of delicacy. 
Besides which, he added, that 
while admitting his capability 
of commanding his advanced 
troops, he felt that to assume 
command of a division of the 
enemy was beyond him. In 
short, he did not think he 
would shine as a divisional 
commander under the present 
circumstances. 

Yielding to G.’s arguments, 
I turned to T., who had re- 
turned, and inquired what in- 
formation he had been able to 
pick up. Apparently we were 
in the midst of the Edelweiss 
Division, the Austrian last re- 
serve. This division had not 
been engaged in the battle of 
the previous days, but had 
been in reserve at Pordenone. 
The previous night it had, in 
accordance with orders from 
the Austrian General Head- 
quarters, fallen back on the 
Tagliamento to take up a de- 
fensive position. Since arrival 
on the right bank of the river, 
the Divisional Headquarters 
had been unable to obtain any 
further orders or instructions. 
The officers apparently believed 
themselves surrounded by 
British troops, and also had an 
idea that an Armistice had 
been declared. 
This was interesting to us, 
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a8 no indications of an Armig. 
tice had been received at 
British G.H.Q. when we left 
early that morning. Some. 
thing had to be done. §% 
telling G. to spread his few 
men along the mound well 
under cover, to place the 
machine-guns in position, and 
generally to make as much 
show as possible, I told T, to 
try to find the Austrian Diyi- 
sional Commander. T. returned 
shortly with the news that that 
officer had committed suicide a 
few hours previously, but that 
he had discovered the where- 
abouts of the Divisional Report 
Centre, and the Chief of Staff 
was on his way. A table and 
chairs were brought from a 
near-by house, and I sat down 
to await his arrival. A stout 
Austrian colonel arrived, clicked 
heels, saluted, and said he 
was at my service. He did not 
speak English, so with T. inter- 
preting, I requested him to sit 
down and take an order in 
writing. In brief, it was that 
within an hour’s time all officers 
of the division were to assemble 
at the point where we now sat. 
On arrival, they were to deposit 
their arms in a near-by shed 
and then to cross to the farther 
bank of the river by the girder. 
Before quitting their units they 
were to hand over the command 
of those units to the senior 
under-officers, who would be 
held responsible. Each officer 
could be accompanied by 4 
batman carrying his personal 
baggage. Further, all machine- 
guns of the division were to 
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ed to the ford, cross the 
river, and be parked on the 
far bank, where a guard would 
receive them. The teams were 
then to return to their units. 

The Austrian Staff Officer 
read over to me the order 
as written down by him. I 
initialled it, he clicked his heels 
and departed. I then handed 
a copy I had made in English 
to G., who remarked that it 
appeared a very good order as 
orders went, but that the pos- 
sible fly in the ointment was 
that the Austrians might, before 
it was carried out, find out 
how weak we were and shoot 
us up. I replied that we could 
only wait and see. G. said 
that as far as he was concerned 
the best place in which to wait 
was well under cover of the 
mound, and that if he had to 
see what happened he wished 
he had a periscope ! 

However, we both agreed 
that we were more likely to be 
shot up or down if we attempted 
to withdraw over the girder. 
So we smoked cigarettes and 
waited. 

Punctually to the hour the 
first Austrian officers assembled, 
and having laid aside their 
revolvers and swords, started 
to file across to the far bank of 
the river. As they passed they 
saluted, and what struck us 
both was that none appeared 
to bear any ill-will or be par- 
ticularly upset by circumstances 
harrowing to most soldiers. 
There was one exception to 
this. A young officer passed 
wearing a white linen tunic 
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covered with ribbons. His 
flaxen head was bare; tears 
streamed down his face. He 
attempted to salute, but could 
not face us. So he passed on, 
gazing to his front, despair in 
his face. I inquired who he 
was, and was told he was a 
member of the House of Haps- 
burg, a close relative of the 
Emperor. During the war, 
though but a lad, he had sought 
neither advancement nor favour, 
but had served throughout in 
the frontline, and his decorations 
had been well and truly earned. 
His men were devoted to him. 
So passed a type of soldier and 
man we would have preferred 
to meet under other circum- 
stances. 

When apparently the last of 
the officers had crossed, I 
walked round the nearest 
bivouacs, accompanied by T., 
to make sure that none had 
remained. All officers had gone 
except those of one battery, 
which was just outspanning. 
The commander of this battery 
explained that he had been 
at a distant position when the 
order reached him, and begged 
for a few moments to say 
farewell to his N.C.O.’s and 
men. I consented, and they 
gathered round him. A few 
manly words. They had done 
their duty loyally to their 
country and Emperor, he said, 
and now fortune was against 
them, they could only bear 
their lot bravely as good sol- 
diers. So might God be with 
them. ‘ And with you, our 
captain ! ’’ they replied. 
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There is an affinity, a common 
understanding between soldiers 
even when of different nation- 
ality and even when opposed 
in the field. 

No soldier, even an enemy, 
could witness such a scene 
without realising what the 
moment meant to a brave 
commander and his men. But 
by now, the officers being 
separated from their units and 
all machine-guns parked on 
the far bank of the river, all 
that was possible had been 
done. The men, being leader- 
less, were not likely to make 
trouble, and it was time for T. 
and me to depart. 

After handing over the situ- 
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ation to G., who said he wag 
now quite happy about every. 
thing, we recrossed the river 
and regained our car. 

The sun had sunk below the 
horizon, but a red glow spread 
over the sky to the west. On 
the bank stood a solitary kilted 
sentry, his bayonet catching 
the fading light; beyond him 
a little group of Austrian officers 
was commencing the long march 
towards Pordenone, a route 
they had traversed some twelve 
months before as _ victors. 
Across the river from among 
the trees shone the glow of 
innumerable bivouac fires. 

It was the end of an army 
—the end of an Empire. 
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ADVENTURE IN ALTRUISM. 


BY D. AND M. D. 


It was John Davidson’s mis- 
fortune that he was a man of 
ideas and that he had an 
enthusiastic wife. Left to him- 
self, a certain ingrained laziness 
coupled with an intermittent 
caution would have saved him 
from falling too completely 
under the dominion of his ideas. 
But, to his undoing, he used to 
unburden his ideas from time 
to time to the wife of his 
bosom, and Mrs Davidson leapt 
on them as a fire leaps on a 
piece of dry tinder. And, 
though many of them were good 
in themselves, the result was a 
series of ill-considered adven- 
tures which were disastrous 
both to Davidson’s purse and 
to his steady progress as a 
free-lance journalist. 

There was the adventure of 
converting an old _ trading 
schooner into a training ship for 
boys ; there was the adventure, 
more comic than disastrous, of 
direct trading in Grimsby fish ; 
and there was the adventure 
of the Waglesham coal supply. 
And this, though by no means 
the worst financially, was in 
some ways the most tragic. 

In the ordinary course of 
journalism, it came to David- 
son’s notice that the average 
price of coal at the pithead was 
about 13s. 6d. a ton. He was 
accustomed, quarter by quarter, 
to receiving coal bills from his 
wife in which he was charged 


48s. or 49s. a ton, and he was 
considerably impressed with the 
difference. At first he eased 
his mind by writing a strong 
article on the disproportionate 
costs of distribution, which was 
returned by a dozen papers. 
Then the idea began to take 
hold of him. The Davidsons 
lived in a small Essex village 
huddled along one of the many 
marshland creeks that lie be- 
tween Harwich and the Thames 
Estuary. Once it had been 
a fishing village, but ill-luck 
had fallen on trawling and 
the oyster business; at that 
time only one fishing smack 
sailed out of the Waglesham 
River, and only three motor- 
boats kept the oyster business 
going. The village itself had be- 
come tenanted by ‘ foreigners,’ 
agricultural labourers working 
for comparatively new farmers, 
and workmen with jobs at 
the gas and water works ten 
or twelve miles away. ‘The 
Davidsons very much regretted 
the change. They had no 
connection with old Waglesham, 
but they loved the sea and 
ships, they kept their own 
boat in the creek and lived in 
her for quite a large part of 
the year, and they had a well- 
founded respect for the Essex 
smacksman. So it was natural 
that Davidson’s subconscious 
desire to restore the old mari- 
time character of the village 
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should unite with his new 
hatred of ‘‘ the disproportionate 
costs of distribution ’’ to pro- 
duce the fatal idea. 

“You know,” said Davidson 
one April evening as he was 
rowing his wife ashore, ‘‘ there 
is absolutely no reason why a 
village like Waglesham shouldn’t 
be practically self-supporting. 
It’s the lack of organisation 
and the cost of distribution 
that’s at the bottom of all the 
poverty in the country, not 
the bloated capitalist or any- 
thing like that. Take coal 
now. It’s perfectly absurd 
that coal should have to be 
fetched from the North of 
England to London and then 
transhipped there, or whatever 
they do with it, and then sent 
to a railway station six miles 
away to be brought out here 
by lorry. If only the village 
was organised as a community, 
they could hire their own barge, 
sail up to Coalport and get their 
whole coal supply for the year 
in one trip for a total cost of 
at most twenty-five bob a ton. 
It makes me sick to have to go 
on paying nearly fifty shillings 
a ton, when I know how much 
cheaper it could be if only we 
had a little organisation.” 

“How much could a barge 
carry ? ’” asked Mrs Davidson. 

‘“ About two hundred tons 
I should think. You see, a 
barge could get fairly high up, 
and if she lay on the Hard by 
the road it would be easy to 
unload her.”’ 

Now up to this point David- 
son had only cherished his idea 
in the abstract. It was Mrs 
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Davidson who turned it into 
practical reality. 

“Of course, you’re quite 
right,” she said. “I’m gure 
that is the real solution of this 
‘Poverty in Plenty’ business, 
Look here, why shouldn’t we 
try it this summer? Yon 
haven’t got your article on 
the costs of distribution taken, 
have you? Isn’t that because 
it’s just theory? Now, if we 
do it and pull it off, there 
something to write about. The 
theory works, do you see? 
And, apart from enhancing 
your personal reputation, we 
might start a2 movement which 
would gradually solve the 
muddle. What one village has 
done, others will do. And I 
don’t see how we can lose over 
it if we go to all the local people 
and get them to promise to 
buy our coal when we get it 
here.” 

Poor John Davidson ! There, 
you see, she had appealed to 
all the springs of action in his 
being. The adventure of sup- 
plying Waglesham with coal 
would not only tend to estab- 
lish him as a writer of authority 
on the questions of the day, it 
would be a highly altruistic 
action helping to solve the 
pressing difficulties of the 
country —and Davidson was 
really a very idealistic chap; 
also, if sea-borne trade could 
be restored to Waglesham, one 
of the deepest desires of his 
heart would be fulfilled. The 
intermittent caution, which 
might have saved him, was 
lulled by Mrs Davidson’s sug- 
gestion of covering possible 
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losses by orders in advance. 
So the woman tempted him, 
and once again he fell. 

Lit by her flaming enthusi- 
asm, Mrs Davidson found it 
very easy to get the hundred 
scattered cottages to agree to 
take two tons of coal each at 
30s. a ton. She could not get 
them to agree to come and 
fetch it from the barge them- 
selves ; in fact, as soon as that 
was mentioned there was a 
noticeable coolness over the 
whole scheme. But, nothing 
daunted, she got the promise 
of a cart and horse from one of 
the farmers and rather opti- 
mistically and characteristically 
assumed that this extra could 
be comfortably included in the 
odd £50 which her husband 
had set aside for personal profit. 

The economics had not worked 
out quite so hopefully as David- 
son had expected. It proved 
unexpectedly difficult to charter 
a working barge, and after a 
month of negotiations Davidson 
went to a firm which converted 
old barges into yachts, house- 
boats, and luxurious floating 
homes. The firm had two old 
unconverted barges on hard, 
and seeing Davidson’s eager- 
ness, they agreed to let him 
have the older and smaller of 
the two for a month at a 
charter rate of £40—insurance 
to be paid by the charterer. 
This was twice as much as he 
had expected; knowing that 
sailing barges were gradually 
losing their trade, he had hoped 
to get an idle barge for £20 for 
the month. The extra dis- 
turbed his calculations, but 
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did not, by this time, dim his 
eagerness. 

The barge Flora May of 
Rochester could carry only 
150. tons. Inquiries from an 
old merchant service friend 
had established that coal could 
be obtained on the quay at 
Coalport for 18s. a ton, and the 
revised estimate now ran :— 


Cost of cargo (150 tons) . £135 
Charter of barge . - 40 
Insurance of barge and cargo 
(total loss only) 
Living expenses for four, at 
£1 a head, forfour weeks. 16 


£194 


Expected sale of cargo, at 
30s. a ton . . - £225 


Margin for wile and eventu- 
alities . . £31 


It was obvious that this did 
not leave much allowance for 
professional assistance, and 
Davidson gave up the idea of 
getting a barge-hand as skipper 
and wrote to a yachting friend 
who owned a converted barge. 
Young Thompson responded 
with enthusiasm. He was quite 
willing to come and join in the 
stunt. His leave from the 
office was due on the Ist of 
June, and he would gladly 
come and help sail the barge 
up and down the east coast. 
Of course, he could bring his 
wife ? 

You will notice that so far 
not one word has been said, or 
perhaps thought, about loading 
at Coalport. 

Mr and Mrs Davidson went 
over to Rochester two days 
before the end of May. They 
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took with them mattresses, 
blankets, and cushions from 
their own ship, a spare Primus, 
and a number of pans and cups 
and plates. 

Flora May lay at anchor 
just below the bridge. In the 
glory of a summer evening, her 
long spars and brailed sails 
showed softly dark against the 
colour of the western sky, 
lavender-flushed waters lapped 
along her tarred sides, a last 
gleam of sunlight turned her 
truck and rigging to vivid 
bronze. She looked like the 
ghost of a peaceful past rather 
than the attacking force which 
was to fight and win the battle 
of coastal trade. 

A local boatman ferried them 
over in her own boat, in which 
the gear was comfortably 
piled. 

‘They asked me to put you 
aboard,” he told them. “ I’ve 
pumped her out and you’ll find 
her nice and dry now.” 

Both Mr and Mrs Davidson 
stirred at this remark, but 
neither of them said anything. 

Mrs Davidson was accus- 
tomed to living in small ships, 
but she was not prepared for 
the barge’s cramped accom- 
modation aft. A vertical iron 
ladder led down into a small 
cabin, with a coal stove almost 
directly underneath the hatch, 
a locker on each side of it, and 
@ narrow seat running athwart 
the ship. On either side was 
a cupboard-like bunk, mostly 
behind the bulkheading of the 
cabin, but with an opening 
about two foot square through 
which the occupant could crawl. 
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Inside, they were found to be 
fairly roomy and recently swept 
out. In dead silence, Mrs 
Davidson arranged a mattress 
and a couple of blankets in 
each hole, placed the Primus 
on the top of the stove and 
lighted it, put away the crockery 
and provisions, and went on 
deck to join her husband. 

She found him inspecting the 
running rigging with consider. 
able awe. ‘I wish,” he said, 
with the first note of doubt she 
had heard, “‘ that I knew more 
about handling these craft. 
The brails come to this winch— 
at least the mains do; the fore- 
sail runs up the forestay and 
works on a horse; the lee- 
boards work with winches ; that 
seems all right—but I can’t 
find the other brails and I don’t 
know how the vangs should be 
trimmed, and it’s all so big— 
perhaps I ought to have got a 


skipper.”’ 
Mrs Davidson had her own 
worry. ‘* What accommodation 


is there in the fo’c’sle? I can 
only find two bunks aft. I 
can’t think where the Thomp- 
sons are going to sleep.”’ 

The fo’c’sle turned out to be 
a pretty roomy place, but obvi- 
ously only a store for cable, 
warps, lights, and other gear. 
There had been a bunk, but 
it had been taken out; there 
was none now, and the anchor 
cable ranged loose on the deck. 
It was dark and rather smelly. 

‘We can sling a couple of 
hammocks in the hold on the 
way up,” said Davidson, “ and 
while we're loading we must 
sling them in here. Of course, 
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mder weigh there’ll be two on 
watch most of the time.” 

“Pll buy a couple of ham- 
mocks tomorrow,’’ said Mrs 
Davidson. ‘I expect tea’s 
ready now. Don’t worry about 
the brails and vangs. Thomp- 
son’s got a barge of his own, so 
he’s sure to know.” 

Thompson turned out to be 
ahefty young fellow, very much 
amused by the whole business 
and determined to treat it as a 
vast joke. He did not, how- 
ever, know very much about 
parges. His own barge was a 
sumptuous floating home, with 
a glass erection like a conser- 
vatory on her deck, and two 
paid hands who seldom took 
their unwieldy craft farther to 
sea than from Burnham to 
Brightlingsea. He did not 
know about trimming the vangs. 

This was a considerable shock 
to Davidson, who was now 
beginning to suffer from grave 
qualms about the whole thing. 
In fact, if it hadn’t been for 
Mrs Davidson he would have 
chucked the whole thing there 
and then and lost his £40 to be 
safely out of it. 

“ Look here,” said Thompson, 
“T’d get my two hands to come 
along, but on the strength of 
this trip I lent my barge to a 
chap, and the hands have gone 
with her. I didn’t know you 
were relying on me so much ; 
let’s row over to that barge 
and ask the johnny to come 
and show us.” 


Down below, Mrs Thompson 


was frankly surprised at the 
difference between a trading 
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barge and her own floating 
conservatory. 

‘¢ What a funny little cabin,’’ 
she remarked on climbing down 
the vertical iron ladder; but 
polite amusement changed to 
candid horror when she saw 
the two sleeping-bunks. 

‘¢ But you can’t sleep in those 
poky little holes! It’s hot 
weather, and you’ll absolutely 
suffocate.”? Then, with a note 
of alarm: ‘* Where is our 
cabin ? ” 

Now, that was a difficulty. 
The Davidsons had intended to 
give the cabin bunks to the 
Thompsons and sleep in the 
hammocks themselves, but after 
Mrs Thompson’s dismay her 
hostess explained the lack of 
accommodation as well as she 
could and offered her guest the 
alternative of a hammock slung 
in the hold. Mrs Thompson 
listened in some bewilderment, 
and then suggested they should 
go and look at the hold. 

““T haven’t been down since 
the night we came on board,” 
admitted the unhappy hostess. 
“John undid a bit of the 
hatch covering and there’s a 
ladder down and hooks for the 
hammocks and it’s quite clean. 
It won’t take a minute or two 
to make up the blankets.” 

Mrs Thompson began to 
laugh; she was really a nice 
girl and, like her husband, took 
the whole thing as a joke. 

““T can see this being one 
long picnic,’”? she announced 
gaily. ‘* Lead on, Macduff, and 
show me this hold of yours.” 

The two girls climbed on 
deck and strolled over to the 
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hatch, where two or three 
boards had been removed and 
the tarpaulin cover pulled back. 
An ordinary movable ladder 
led to the darkness below, and 
Mrs Thompson climbed down 
with determined gaiety. As 
she reached the bottom, there 
was a faint splash and then 
silence. 

“There seems to be a good 
bit of water here—did you 
know ? ’’ she asked mildly. 

“Oh, Lord!” groaned the 
unhappy Mrs Davidson. “‘ How 
much is there ? ”’ 

There was not really so very 
much; it did not come over 
their shoes, but they were 
both wet and very worried by 
the time the hammocks were 
slung. 

“She must be leaking pretty 
badly ; what are we to do about 
it? She’s at anchor now; what 
will she do when she’s sailing 
if she’s taken in all that in two 
days?” 

However, things looked better 
after frizzling steak and onions 
had been washed down by good 
mild ale. A _ kindly barge 
skipper had explained some of 
the mysteries and had promised 
to give them a hand with the 
anchor in the morning. 

Thompson was inclined to 
make little of the water. 

““She’s been lying on the 
mud for ages, waiting for con- 
version, and I expect she’s 
opened up a bit with the sun 
and wind. She’ll take up after 
a day or two at sea. Well, 
here’s to a quick passage and 
successful voyage.” 

They drank the toast heart- 
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ily and cheerfully. Davidson 
pumped out the water, and 
after a last cigarette on deck 
they all turned in early for a 
start at five o’clock the next 
morning. 


There was no doubt about 
its being a lovely morning, 
Even the Thompsons who had 
slept fitfully on deck were not 
only awake but cheerful after 
a cup of tea at four o'clock, 
and the old barge skipper 
found a ready crew waiting for 
him. The ebb had just started 
to run, and Flora May lay to 
the tide and a light air from 
the south-west. The skipper 
and Davidson hove short on 
the windlass as they tripped 
the anchor, Thompson got 
the foresail up and lashed it 
aweather, and Mrs Davidson 
swung the wheel hard a-star- 
board. As the old lady slowly 
turned on her heel, the three 
men hauled out and hoisted 
the topsail, let go the brails of 
the mainsail, and eased the 
vangs from the after-end of 
the sprit. Then, as she gathered 
way down the river, the skipper 
swung into his own boat, and 
with a last shout of good 
wishes, pulled back to his own 
barge. Flora May was off. 

It was easy enough sailing 
down the Medway with a fair 
wind and tide. Thompson took 
the wheel in virtue of his barge 
experience and Davidson stood 
by the leeboards, while the 
two girls brought up breakfast 
on deck and laid snowy cloth 
and plates on the main hatch. 
The grey-green marsh slipped 
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, with here and there a 
splash of gold where the marsh 
flowers were in bloom, and the 
soft blue water brimming the 
panks gave place now to 4 
widening rim of gleaming mud. 
The chimneys and smoke of 
Sheerness showed ahead, then 
astern, a8 the barge swept 
through the entrance to the 
wider waters of the estuary. 
Nor was there here any cause 
for anxiety. Only a light 
preeze ruffled the hurrying ebb, 
and the Davidsons, used to 
much smaller craft, were thrilled 
and delighted at the stately 
sweep of the barge. Once more 
a meal was set on deck, and 
afterwards the girls sun-bathed, 
gossiped, and knitted, while 
their husbands pored over 
charts. 

Sunset that evening found 
them off Harwich, with the 
ebb slackening pace before 
changing to the southgoing 
flood. Mrs Davidson wanted 
to hold on for the night, 
troubled by windy streaks of 
cloud in the sky and a brilliant 
red-gold sunset. But the foul 
tide and lack of wind pleaded 
against her, and they came 
slowly to an anchorage off 
Dovercourt. 

There is a great thrill about 
an anchorage in Dovercourt 
Bay. The winking lights, the 
brilliant glare from a steamer 
going in or out of Harwich, 
the sparkling jet-black water 
around, worked in all of them 
like a cocktail. This was the 
teal business of seafaring and 
they four were part of it in a 
not unworthy venture. Flora 
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May was a leaky old hireling, 
but she was also their ship. 
Those great sails above them 
had been rucked or brailed by 
their hands, their will had 
brought her from the soft 
inland water of the Medway 
to this sparkling, winking scene 
of sea activity. They felt 
triumphant, alike over their 
own fears and over the mastery 
of the ship. Already they loved 
her with possessive pride; al- 
ready they began to lay their 
hands caressingly on her worn 
decks and bulwarks. The long 
line of shore lights at Dover- 
court went out, but still they 
lay on deck watching the sea, 
and of the four, only Mrs 
Davidson watched the pale 
clouds crossing the dark sky 
and was troubled for the next 
day. 


But the next day, when it 
came, showed nothing very 
disturbing. True, the wind had 
gone easterly, and sparkling 
caps of white spray showed out 
to sea, but nothing to disturb 
a barge. Of course, they were 
nervous about getting out. It 
was the first time they had 
worked to windward, and indeed 
they were rather too close to a 
lee shore for ease of mind. 
However, they got away on 
the port tack, standing away 
down to the Pye Sand. There 
was an anxious moment lest 
she should not stay, but she 
had good way on her, and a 
good lee-bowing tide running 
out from Walton Backwaters. 
Round she came with the stay- 
sail aweather, then ‘ let draw,’ 
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and the same strong tide carried 
her almost to Landguard Point ; 
another short tack and she was 
free to go romping north with 
the tide still under her. 

There was little sea for a 
barge, but she was light and 
lay over to the wind, so that 
the water, foaming along her 
leaky topsides, began to gain 
much more quickly than they 
had expected. Davidson found 
that he must pump every hour 
or so to keep her dry, and a 
little shadow of doubt crossed 
his mind about the possibilities 
if the weather changed. But 
they were making good pro- 
gress. The long spit of shingle 
at Orfordness gave place to 
the shadowy hills and trees in 
the distance of Dunwich, and 
then at mid-day the coast 
of Lowestoft and Yarmouth 
showed clear on the port hand. 
The wind, which should have 
faired as they turned the 
‘corner,’ backed with the day, 
however, and they still had a 
beam wind and sea. The 
eastern horizon showed a line 
of cold blue-green sky with a 
hard ridge of cloud along it. 
The seas were growing bigger 
and their crests more menacing. 
Now and again they would 
slap the barge roughly, as if to 
say: ‘* Now, old girl, you’ve 
got to reckon with us, you 
know.” It seemed obvious, 
even without a barometer, that 
the weather was breaking, and 
by the time they had passed 
Cromer at tea-time it was 
definitely blowing up for a gale. 
The wind was now nearly 
north-east, and Flora May, 
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smashing close-hauled into the 
seas, Was sending a smother of 
spray along the deck. The 
four of them, in oilskins and 
sea-boots, stood grouped by 
the wheel, eyeing the gear aloft 
with apprehension and gnus- 
picion. Thompson wanted to 
ruck the topsail, but Davidson 
stopped him. The weather was 
worsening rapidly, and so long 
as she could carry the sail their 
best course was to get into 
shelter quickly. But where? 
None of them liked the idea of 
running blindfolded into Wells 
or Blakeney, the Humber was 
now too far away, Yarmouth 
roadstead too exposed, and 
the entrance to Gorlestone 
frightening in an easterly gale. 
The Wash had a hundred perils 
in history and tradition, but 
at least the channel to King’s 
Lynn looked reasonably well 
marked on the chart. On they 
fought, and at ten in the 
evening, with the last of the 
daylight, turned into the Lynn 
channel. They had a quarter- 
ing breeze now, with time 
enough and to spare, and 
Thompson rucked the topsail 
and brailed up half the main- 
sail. 


Up to now, they had all 
enjoyed the steadiness of the 
motion, but now they were to 
learn how a barge can roll. 
Flora May was light and she 
had been robbed of most of 
her steadying canvas; up 
would come a great sea in the 
darkness and over she would 
go with a sickening lurch, 
almost throwing those on deck 
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off their feet. The Thompsons 
had gone below to get some food 
and rest after a long spell, but 
the Primus was soon skidding 
from one side of the cabin to 
the other, and both of them in 
about ten minutes were almost 
helpless with sickness. In fact, 
Thompson only came on deck 
once more that night. On 
deck it was not much better. 
Once Davidson heard a strange 
gurgling sound, and fearing a 
new leak, cried out sharply, 
“What’s that?” to get a 
pathetic reply from Mrs David- 
son, still clinging gamely to 
the wheel: ‘It’s only me 
starting to be sick.” 


As the wind increased and 
met the tide sweeping out of 
the channels the seas grew 
bigger and steeper. Flora May 
rolled and staggered as if she 
would roll right over, and the 
Davidsons, with fear clutching 
at their hearts, gazed at the 
wildly swaying sprit. It seemed 
impossible that the gear aloft 
could stand such a strain. 

It was impossible. For 
the kindly barge skipper of 
Rochester had forgotten to 
warn them to set up taut the 
‘rolling’ vangs, an extra pair 
of vangs or wire stays, leading 
right forward instead of aft 
and used for just such con- 
ditions. It was lucky that the 
Davidsons were watching the 
sprit, for within half an hour 
the great wire head-rope parted 
at the splice over the sprit end, 
the sudden extra strain was 
too much for the elderly wire 
sling from the middle of the 


sprit to the mast, and the 
enormous spar came crashing 
to the deck. It was a miracle 
that it didn’t kill Mrs Davidson 
at the wheel as it fell, and a 
miracle that it did not stave 
in the deck. But for the 
moment no more harm was 
done. Thompson rushed up 
from below, and the two men 
hacked the spar clear, lashed 
it firmly against the bulwark, 
and bundled up the great sail 
somehow to the mast. It must 
have been an almost super- 
human work in the darkness 
and gale, for the sail was an 
enormous spread of very heavy 
canvas and threatened every 
moment to get out of control. 
Yet it was actually a relief to 
have the spar down and feel 
there was no longer that great 
weight flinging about aloft. 
When the job was done Thomp- 
son went below again and the 
Davidsons carried on. 

They could not set any after- 
canvas except the mizzen, and 
though they might have hove- 
to or edged to an anchorage 
under the lee of the sands 
farther in, Davidson wanted to 
make the port if possible. But 
it seemed an age before they 
picked up the light of Lynn 
Well lightship, and another age 
before they reached the Bar 
Buoy where the pilots should 
have been. They looked in 
vain for her lights . . . they 
shouted ... the next day they 
were to find them sheltering 
up the river. They ran on, 
picking up the lights one by 
one. The tide was flooding 
now, covering the banks 80 
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that there was less shelter from 
the seas, but even so, the 
sands were breaking their force, 
and though they were still 
steep, they were not so big and 
she did not roll nearly so much. 
And then luck favoured them 
at the last. The channel to 
Lynn turns at one point to the 
east, and before you get to the 
river, it is abominably twisting. 
But the wind backed another 
point to the north’ard; and, 
pinching her closely past the 
buoys in the grey light of dawn, 
sneaking a bit here and cutting 
off a corner there, Davidson 
navigated her into the harbour. 
They were creeping into calm 
water all the time: for a long 
while the barge had not rolled 
at all, but there was a fine rain 
falling when they crept up the 
river on a desolate Sunday 
morning and laid her, half-full 
of water, alongside the Public 
Staithe. 

They could not have chosen 
a better place. Lynn still does 
a fair trade in timber with the 
Baltic, and there was a ship- 
wright close by in Page Stair 
Lane. He had little experience 
of barge work, but he had the 
broken sprit for his measure- 
ments and timber close at hand. 
The replacing of the sprit 
and the topsail, hopelessly torn 
when it carried away, would 
not take more than three or 
four days. 

The peace of the old town, 
still beautiful of feature and 
dreaming of past trading glories, 
did much to restore ex- 
hausted bodies and shattered 
confidence. Even the Thomp- 
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sons, who had almost arrived at 
the point of demanding a 
taxi to the station, found 
that the loveliness of yp. 
expected doorways and court- 
yards soothed jangled nerves 
and re-established enjoyment, 
Mrs Davidson frankly revelled 
in her four days’ exploring of 
the town, and not even the 
gloomy fact that the loss of 
the sprit had turned a doubtful 
profit into a small but certain 
loss could altogether extinguish 
the flame of her hope. John 
Davidson worked with the 
carpenter and shipwright for 
the whole four days until the 
job was done. 


The north-easterly gale blew 
itself out while they were re- 
fitting at the Public Staithe, 
and they sailed again on a soft 
westerly morning with a fore- 
cast of a large anti-cyclone 
developing off the south-west 
coast of Ireland. Fate was 
good to them as they sailed 
out of The Wash, where the 
uncovering sands bared golden 
breasts for the slumber of at 
least half a dozen seals ; as they 
lay that night under the circling 
arm of Spurn Lighthouse ; and 
still good as in warm, bright 
weather they stood up the 
coast and into the harbour of 
Coalport. 

The approach to Coalport is 
rocky but simple, the entrance 
looks south-east, and though 
there is not much water at 
low springs, a barge would 
not have much difficulty at 
any time. Davidson had 4 
commanding wind and arrived 
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almost at high-water. Brailing 
up the mainsail as he passed 
petween the two pierheads, he 
sailed her under the topsail 
right up to the dock and slid 
gently through to a place along 
the western side. 

It is probable that the 
Davidsons had not thought 
very much about what they 
would find at Coalport, and it 
is quite certain that the Thomp- 
sons had not thought about 
it at all. Relying vaguely 
on reports of troubles in the 
coal trade, they had presumably 
expected a half-empty dock and 
little difficulty in loading a 
cargo immediately. It was 
without doubt a shock to find 
the basin full of colliers, two 
lying alongside each coal-tip, 
and others waiting their turn. 
For the first night they lay 
alongside one of the colliers, 
and Davidson proposed to go 
ashore early in the morning to 
make arrangements for their 
cargo. 

The night was not a success. 
The western side of the dock 
was crowded with coal trucks, 
and the light breeze blew the 
dust in a faint persistent cloud 
over the whole basin. They 
had felt some apprehension for 
their comfort when the first 
grimy wavelets of dock water 
had lapped round their forefoot, 
but not one of them had en- 
visaged anything like the black 
blight which settled over them, 
covering the deck thickly, cling- 
ing to all ropes and spars, and 
making it impossible to touch 
éven the hatches without thickly 
coaling the fingers. And it was 
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very hot. Nothing of the frolic 
breeze that played over the 
coal trucks reached down to 
the ships in the dock. All 
through the long evening the sun 
burned on their filthy decks, 
steadily raising the temperature 
below, and when at last it 
dropped behind the buildings 
the oven ’tween decks seemed 
fully to retain the heat to 
which it had been raised. It 
was impossible to sit or sleep 
on deck. It was already too 
thick with coal-dust and too 
exposed to the jests of the dock 
labour and collier crews who 
were finding Flora May’s crew 
ah amusing novelty. It was 
almost impossible to sit and 
quite impossible to sleep in the 
stifling inferno of the hold and 
cabin. They lay down nearly 
naked and rose at four in the 
morning, filthy and tired, to 
snatch a breath of air and 
cleanliness from a bathe in the 
outer harbour before the busi- 
ness of the day. 

At nine in the morning, 
Davidson interviewed the near- 
est coal merchant. It was not 
an encouraging interview. 
There was no difficulty about 
getting the coal, but there was 
every difficulty about loading 
it. The dock was full, and the 
tips would be occupied for over 
a week. Painfully, Davidson 
explained that ill-luck on the 
way up prohibited, in any case, 
the employment of dock labour. 
Flora May must be loaded, if at 
all, by her own crew. The 
coal merchant, already dubious 
about this unusual business, 
now became obstructive. It 
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was nothing to him how they 
took the coal, but the dockers 
would be certain to think they 
were deliberately taking the 
bread out of their mouths; 
there would be ill-feeling ; there 
might be interference, possibly 
even rough handling. For his 
part, he did not want to get 
up against the Union. But 
here, Mrs Davidson carried the 
day. She had listened quietly 
while the men were talking. 
At this threatened disaster to 
the Idea she plunged again to 
the rescue. Ifthe coal merchant 
would give her the names of 
the Union leaders, she would 
go and see them and explain 
their poverty, and that it was 
an altruistic venture for the 
poor people of their village. 
The coal merchant looked at 
her for the first time... and 
she had not yet lost all the 
freshness and glow of her bathe 
... he melted. If she liked to 
square the dockers, they could 
load Flora May how they liked ; 
more, he would arrange for 
them to lie alongside the wall 
farther up and he would have 
the trucks shunted down to 
them. 

‘And how do you propose 
to get it aboard?” he asked 


y- 

‘* Buckets, I suppose,’ said 
poor John Davidson, who had 
hardly been allowed to think 
about the details of his Idea. 

And the coal merchant, who 
was @ Yorkshireman and liked 
his joke, laughed and spluttered 
until his typist ran in alarm 
for a glass of water. 

It was really a pity that Mrs 
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Davidson was 80 successfyl 
with the dockers, since she wag 
not successful enough to get 
offers of free help. They had 
planned the venture for the 
summer for the sake of good 
weather in sailing the barge 
there and back. They could 
not have, and they certainly 
had not, thought what it would 
be like to load 150 tons of coal 
by hand, in a stifling dock, on 
a blazing June day. And the 
astonishing thing was that 
ALREADY there was no profit 
in the thing. They were doing 
it, or Mrs Davidson was making 
them do it, from sheer deterni- 
nation and obstinacy. Such 
stark bulldog grit ought to have 
altered the course of history. 
The Thompsons had plainly 
never contemplated this sort 
of thing, but they were far too 
decent to leave the others in 
the lurch, and when they had 
shifted the barge and the coal 
came along, they started in 
with a will. 

Mrs Davidson’s discussions 
with the dockers had certainly 
done one good thing for them ; 
she had been helped by the 
good-natured north country- 
men to borrow a couple of 
wooden chutes for the coal. 
They were not entirely satis- 
factory ; they had to be led 
into one another and the end 
of the lower one supported by 
guy-ropes to bollards on the 
dockside, and it was an awful 
nuisance shifting them from 
one truck to another. But 
without them it would have 
been barely possible to get the 
coal loaded at all. It was bad 
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enough a8 it was. Davidson 
shovelled and Mrs Davidson 
shovelled, and between them 
they just managed to keep a 
fairly constant flow of coal 
from the truck to the hold. 
Thompson and his wife stowed 
in the hold. They stripped, all 
four of them, down to thin 
cotton shirts and dungarees, 
and the sweat caked the grime 
on their bodies and worked 
little pale-grey runnels down 
their black faces. Their mouths 
panted and gasped with the 
heat and their exertions, their 
staring, frantic eyes showed the 
strain they were putting on 
themselves. That first day 
they started loading at noon 
and knocked off at ten in the 
evening. They had loaded ten 
tons. Davidson said the rate 
was too slow. They had only 
three weeks of the charter to 
rm and he wanted a clear 
fortnight to sail south and 
unload the barge. They must 
load in a week. The next day 
they started at four in the 
morning and loaded twenty 
tons. 

The Thompsons stuck it for 
four days. By that time Mrs 
Thompson, when you could 
see her after her evening bathe, 
was a@ thin ghost of her round 
and ruddy self. There were 
deep circles under her eyes that 
were not coal-dust, and she lay 
and sobbed from pure exhaus- 
tion. None of them was in 
much better case, but as 
Thompson said, reasonably 
enough, .. . it was their yearly 
holiday from London, he had 
a job to keep, and he could not 
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afford to have either his wife 
or himself in a nursing home 
for a month at the end of the 
holiday. In view of the tre- 
mendous exertion and the blaz- 
ing heat, he felt he would have 
to desert the ship and take his 
wife to a Scarborough hotel for 
ten days’ complete rest. 

‘* And besides, old man,’’ he 
added acutely, “‘ what are you 
doing it for, after all? By 
your own showing, there’s no 
chance of profit now, or I would 
Say, be hanged to everything, 
cut the profit and let some of 
the unemployed johnnies have 
some work. But there isn’t 
any, and though I think there’s 
something in this community 
trading idea of yours, one 
doesn’t want to KILL oneself 
in the cause of altruism.” 

There was no gainsaying 
him. Certainly by going on 
they might avoid much loss 
on the venture, but did that 
justify the enormous wastage 
of energy and strength ? There 
can be little doubt that if Mrs 
Davidson had said one word 
of weakening, John Davidson 
would have taken his seventy 
tons of coal and put to sea then 
and there. But Mrs Davidson 
herself was caught in the tre- 
mendous rapids of her own 
tenacity and he was carried 
along in the current of her will. 


It was much more than twice 
as hard with only two. In the 
first place, the two Davidsons 
in the truck had fairly matched 
the Thompsons in the hold; 
now John Davidson was send- 
ing coal down the chutes faster 
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than Mrs Davidson could stow 
it. Then it had been much 
easier to stow in the empty 
hold. It was quite another 
matter to stand on uneven 
heaps of coal in the half-filled 
hold and try to shovel away 
and stow tightly and well an 
overwhelming flow of coal that 
piled up in the hold underneath 
the chute. It meant that every 
little while John Davidson had 
to break off from shovelling in 
the truck and go down to help 
his wife. Then they tried 
changing places, but Mrs David- 
son could not keep up a good 
enough flow, and they went 
back to the first arrangement. 

Yet, in spite of their diffi- 
culties, their unusedness to 
hard physical labour, and in 
spite of the terrific heat, they 
succeeded in loading ten tons 
a day. 

At the end of the twelfth 
day Flora May’s hold was full, 
bung-full, and the hatch-covers 
were on. They did not go and 
bathe that evening. So terrible 
had been the strain, so fierce 
their longing for fresh air and 
clean sea, that they warped 
out on the high-water that 
same night. And the dockers 
cheered them as they went. 


That fortnight of flaming 
June had broken that day in a 
moderate south-easterly wind 
and fine, driving rain. At first 
their tired, scorched bodies wel- 
comed the coolness and turned 
gratefully to the healing touch 
of wet winds. But the chart 
of the east coast of England 
shows the coast -line running 
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almost north-west and south- 
east from Sunderland to the 
Cockles, and no ship, least of 
all a deep-laden sailing barge, 
will make good progress with 
a dead head-wind. Flora May 
was very deep laden now, which 
left no room for bilge water, 
and the Lynn shipwright had 
not been able to touch her 
leaky topsides. 

It was a case of pumping 
every hour to be sure; fora 
continuous sheet of spray swept 
over the low-lying decks as her 
bluff bows hit the seas. There 
was no very serious weight in 
the wind or size in the seas, 
but a professional barge-hand 
would not have tacked to 
windward in such conditions 
if he could possibly have waited 
for a fair wind. The David- 
sons were physically and ner- 
vously exhausted, in no shape 
to tackle a hard fight to 
windward, wet through, and 
continuously on deck, both of 
them, to trim the sails and 
vangs, watch the course, and 
pump, pump _interminably. 
They ought to have collapsed 
and lost the barge, not through 
stress of weather, but through 
that extraordinary aberration 
of reason and judgment which 
happens to the exhausted mind. 
But they didn’t. Incredibly, 
they tacked the eighty - odd 
miles to the Humber, a hundred 
and forty sailed, and let go the 
anchor in the mud just above 
Grimsby. 

Then they slept, from very 
early dawn, all that day and all 
through the night. When the 
next morning came, John 
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Davidson put his head out of 
the hatch and told his wife that 
the wind had veered to the 
south-west and the sun was 
shining. Mrs Davidson came 
up obediently and sat down 
very limply on the hatch. But 
it was good to feel the soft 
warmth of the sun and the 
cool play of the breeze, and 
Flora May’s decks were clean 
again, washed by all the sea- 
water that had swept over 
them. Down to the southward 
two more barges were standing 
away, their great red-brown 
sails shining bronze in the 
sunlight. 

So John Davidson got the 
anchor up and found it such 
hard work that he wished he 
had never let it go, and Mrs 
Davidson took the wheel again 
and found she could lay a 
course to the Cockles with the 
breeze almost abeam and the 
great ship rustling nobly 
through a quiet sea in the lee 
of the land. 

They made a good passage 
to Yarmouth, though from the 
Cockles it was a turn to wind- 
ward, and let go once more in 
the shelter of Yarmouth roads. 
But the next day the wind held 
steady in the south-west in- 
stead of going round to the 
west as they had hoped, and 
brought rainstorms again, so 
that it was a weary thresh to 
Harwich. No cocktail thrill 
about the anchorage in Dover- 
court Bay this time. They 
were tired out and worn with 
the struggle of tacking—tacking 
with no appreciable headway 
along the coast, chilled with the 
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damp clamminess of oilskins 
and with straining taut nerves 
to the finishing of the job. 
Moreover, they were running 
perilously low in nourishment. 
During the blazing hell of 
Coalport they had been too 
hot and exhausted to eat; at 
sea they had both been too 
busy, and at anchor too tired 
to prepare meals, though there 
was plenty on board. 

But the next morning Fate 
let up on them again, and 
though the day was dull and 
rainy and the sea like uneven 
lumps of lead, the west wind 
blew softly off the land. Once 
more Davidson toiled at the 
anchor and Mrs Davidson 
steered easily away from the 
Pye Sand, past the low cliffs 
of Frinton and Clacton, until 
the great stretch of the Black 
Water opened before them. 
A flood-tide set them in nicely 
to the Knoll, and at last, with 
only the short shallow Rays’n 
Channel between them and 
home, John Davidson was able 
to stop pumping. The tide 
was full, covering the sands to 
seaward, and the mud - flats 
fringing the low shore; Flora 
May rustled across with a bone 
in her teeth, and then, as the 
tide turned when she reached 
the Whittaker Channel, the 
Davidsons at least behaved 
like real bargees instead of 
impatient and over-eager ama- 
teurs, and anchored at Shore- 
ends to wait for the next 
fair tide. 

In fact, they waited for 
three tides ; for now that the 
whip-lash eased, their bodies 
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refused work. They heard the 
low rumble of the anchor-chain 
across the bow as Flora May 
swung to the flood, and John 
Davidson put his head out of 
the hatch and looked at the 
grey lumpy river and the cloud- 
wisps scuttering across the sky, 
and said— 

“Do you feel very strongly 
about getting home now— 
because I’m not at all sure I 
can get the anchor up ? ” 

Mrs Davidson, lying flaked 
out in her cupboard, afraid to 
open an eye lest she should be 
asked to do something, blinked 
at him and said— 

“Tf you could, I couldn’t 
stand on deck . . . DON’T let’s 
move yet.” 

So he made some hot soup, 
and they lay in their cup- 
boards listening to the patter- 
ing of the rain on the deck, 
until the chain rumbled across 
the bow again and the barge 
swung to the ebb, and then 
they slept for another six hours 
until the third rumble told them 
that they must stir and take 
barge and coal home. 

They went about it very 
slowly that last morning. 
Breakfast was a big and leis- 
urely affair, and John David- 
son did not struggle with the 
anchor any more, but hove it 
short on the windlass and then 
sat down to wait until the 
deepening tide should pluck it 
out of the mud. Then, as she 
began to drag, he got in the 
chain and very slowly, almost 
like a professional, he let go 
the brails, let go the lee-boards, 
set the foresail and mizzen, 
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and began to turn the barge 


up the river. For this last 
time he took the helm, and now 
when everything was over or 
nearly over, he felt again that 
warm rush of love for the craft 
that had mastered them all in 
Harwich. Now, when there wag 
no more cause for hurry, she 
was so responsive to his hand, 
so eager under her great wings, 
But there was no sentimental 
lingering about Flora May, 
The tide was strong and she 
fairly romped up the reaches 
and came firmly and without 
any nonsense to rest on the 
Waglesham Hard. The Com- 
munity Coal Supply had ar- 
rived! And there remained 
three days of the charter period, 

But now that they had got 
home, John Davidson’s tired 
body completely refused duty. 
He moored the barge on the 
Hard; as the tide left her he 
took out anchors to secure her, 
then went to his own house 
and to bed. The next day he 
was completely incapable of 
moving. Not so Mrs Davidson, 
however. For her the crack of 
the whip still sounded, and for 
her the Idea could not be born 
until the coal so laboriously 
obtained had been sold and 
unloaded. 

She set out purposefully on 
her round of promised cus- 
tomers. There was no doubt 
that Waglesham was glad to 
see her back. The village was 
genuinely fond of the Davidsons, 
and they were pleased to see 
them again and very sorry to 
hear of the bad luck and the 
hard time they had had. But 
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when it came to buying the coal, 
no. At first, Mrs Davidson 
tried to sell it at 35s. a ton, to 
make up for some of their losses. 
Then she dropped to 30s. a 
ton, the price at which they 
had all promised to buy it, 
and she made free mention of 
the farmer’s cart and horse. 
But no. They had already 
ordered their coal at summer 
prices, they didn’t like to offend 
the coalman, or they were 
sure that it wasn’t the right 
sort for their kitcheners. For 
some perfectly inexplicable 
reason the village of Wagle- 
sham firmly and _ resolutely 
preferred to have their coal 
delivered from the railway town 
at 28. 6d. a hundredweight to 
buying the Community Coal 
at 308s. a ton. 

Mrs Davidson tried very 
hard. It was very difficult to 
go home and tell John that 
the scheme she had thrust him 
into, and which he had carried 
out at the cost of so much 
effort, had completely failed. 
But John Davidson was too 
tired to mind. She told him 
bravely, and he simply turned 
over on the other side and went 
to sleep again. 

She didn’t give up at once. 
For three days she went from 
house to house, inviting, per- 
suading, and in the end almost 
begging them to take the coal. 
But it was no good. They just 
wouldn’t. 

On the fourth day after they 
landed, John came to life again. 

“Now, look here,” he said to 
his wife. “It’s no good worry- 
ing any more about the b 
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coal. What we’ve got to do 
is to get the barge back to 
Rochester. It should be high- 
water at two tomorrow after- 
noon, and we’ll sail tomorrow 
morning.” 

They didn’t have the slightest 
difficulty about getting there. 
The fickle wind blew gently 
from the north-west and they 
came to anchor at Rochester 
Bridge just as the shops were 
shutting, and Davidson went 
straight ashore to see the coal 
merchants. 

There was no doubt that 
Rochester did not want the 
Flora May’s cargo. In the first 
place, the merchants had no 
storage for it. They already 
had full supplies waiting until 
they were wanted for delivery. 
Storage for an extra 150 tons 
would present a problem. Then 
there was the labour of un- 
loading the barge and trans- 
porting the coal to wherever 
they put it. Not at all a light 
matter. And they could get 
good coal cheaply enough. No, 
they didn’t want it. At last 
one merchant, purely to help 
Davidson out of his hole, agreed 
to take over the whole cargo 
at 30s. a ton. 

That was enough. By noon 
the next day Davidson had 
arranged to move Flora May 
into a position convenient for 
the discharge of her cargo, had 
rung up her owners and ex- 
pressed himself so forcibly about 
her leaky hull that the few days 
overdue were never even men- 
tioned, had got the car out of 
the garage and transferred all 
their gear into it. At twelve- 
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thirty precisely the Davidsons 
crossed the bridge, heading for 
Gravesend Ferry. 


Late that evening, after 
three pipes, John Davidson 
took paper and pencil and did 
the accounts :— 


By sale of coal ° . £225 
Cost of coal . £135 
Cost of barge 40 
Insurance , ° , 3 
Cost of sprit and topsail 60 
Dues . . . 2 
Living expenses . ‘ 8 

— 248 

Net Loss £23 


“T’ve cut down our living 
expenses to half our estimate, 
you notice, and we are still £23 
out of pocket. And I’ve said 
nothing about the time lost, 
nearly three months, when I 
might have been working, good 
paying work. Nor the loss of 
energy and strength ; and we’ll 
have to go very slow all this 
summer if we are to avoid a 
breakdown. Nor the neglect 
of our own little ship. I should 
think that this venture has 
cost us really between one and 
two hundred pounds. And 
we’ve achieved nothing. We’ve 
not helped or benefited a soul, 
not even the Rochester coal- 
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man, because I don’t think he 
really wanted to bother with 
the stuff. We’ve not proved 
any theory, we’ve not estab. 
lished community trading as a 
good thing . - Wwe’ve not 
helped the revival of coastal 
trade or brought back the ships 
to Waglesham River. We've 
done nothing, except half-kill 
the Thompsons and probably 
lost their friendship for good. 
Old girl, we can’t afford to do 
this sort of thing.” 

‘“‘ No, it seems like it. But,” 
said the indomitable Mrs David- 
son, “‘ John, couldn’t you even 
write about it? After all, it 
wasn’t such a bad idea, really, 
though everything went wrong ; 
and we did do it. We did load 
all that awful coal ourselves, 
and we did sail back single- 
handed. Isn’t there a story 
in it?” 

*¢ Perhaps,”’ said John David- 
son, “there might be. But 
everyone would be sure to 
say it was far-fetched and 
impossible.” 

However, he pulled out an- 
other piece of paper and began 
slowly to write— 

“Tt was John Davidson's 
misfortune that he was a man 
of ideas and that he had an 
enthusiastic wife... .” 
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HIPPO. 


BY GERALDINE CULWICK. 


“ Hrppos,”’ said a@ man who 
most certainly should have 
known better, “hippos are 
amiable, harmless creatures, and 
it is positively criminal to kill 
them.” 

I had the best of reasons 
for knowing his dictum to be 
as false as most Sweeping state- 
ments of its kind, but he was 
not a man to listen patiently 
to other people, and least of 
all to one to whom the wild 
game of Africa was not a 
fetish. In the interests of 
peace, therefore, I contented 
myself with suggesting that 
one day he should demonstrate 
his faith in the good-nature of 
hippos by descending a certain 
river unarmed and in a light 
canoe. Unfortunately he prob- 
ably would not survive to re- 
vise his opinion ! 

Generalisation in the oppo- 
site direction would, of course, 
be equally open to criticism. 
The hippo is often a mild 
animal, though somewhat in- 
quisitive about the activities 
of the two-legged creatures 
which visit his domain from 
time to time, and with a pre- 
dilection for visiting their crops 
at night. 

Where I live, motor traffic 
on the main road crosses two 
fairly large rivers on pontoons, 
and each ferry has its attendant 
friendly hippo, sometimes more 
than one. Hardly a car is 


taken over but a dark head 
rises out of the water some 
fifty to a hundred yards away, 
just a broad pate under two 
absurd little ears, emerging 
far enough to expose a pair of 
interested eyes and ready at 
the first sign of danger to 
disappear with a swirl into the 
safety of the muddy water. 
But even these _ friendly 
watchers cannot always resist 
the temptation of a canoe-load 
of foot travellers crossing the 
ferry, and more than one 
familiar ‘ Horace’ has suffered 
capital punishment for for- 
getting his manners. Or an- 
other, perhaps, begins to pay 
undue attention to the inviting 
rice-fields round the neighbour- 
ing villages, and eventually 
travels the nocturnal raider’s 
road to outlawry and death. 
The ferry does not, however, 
remain unattended for long; 
in a short time, without fail, 
another dark head rises out 
of the water to look at the 
pontoon, and a new ‘ Horace’ 
is established. 

While he is chiefly interested 
in cars, his curiosity regarding 
man and his doings is not 
always confined to the ferry 
itself. One of the pontoons 
is situated at the mouth of a 
gorge, where the river emerges 
from the hills on to the plains, 
and where at one time we had a 
camp on a bluff high above 
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the water. Once when we went 
to spend several days there we 
happened to arrive after dark. 
Snorts and grunts from the 
river below showed that the 
hippo, an old friend, was at 
home, and interested in the 
lights and general commotion 
in the camp. The night was 
hot and still and our hut very 
small for two people, so I 
decided to put my bed outside 
on the verandah in the hope of 
a little breeze later. 

About one I awoke with a 
start, disturbed by sounds close 
at hand. I waited a moment, 
and they came again; a large 
animal was moving through 
the grass. Turning up the 
hurricane lamp and rousing 
my husband, I peered down the 
steep hillside, and the sounds 
immediately ceased. There, 
not more than six paces away, 
was our friend from the river, 
standing just where the camp 
clearing met the long grass of 
the bush. For a few seconds 
he took stock of us and we of 
him, and then he lumbered 
slowly down the hill again. 
We made a round of the camp, 
and discovered that he had 
been on a tour of inspection, no 
doubt to learn the meaning of 
the lights and noise of a few 
hours before; and our trem- 
bling boy, who has no faith at 
all in the good intentions of 
any large animal except the 
cow, and who was barricaded 
as well as he could manage in 
the somewhat flimsy kitchen, 
bore witness to the thorough- 
ness of his investigation. In- 
quisitive as ever, he had had a 


good look at everything in the 
camp. 

He was apparently satisfied 
that he had learned all there 
was to know about us, for he 
never paid us another Visit ; 
but every evening of our stay 
he reminded us of his presence 
by the resounding compliments 
he exchanged with his lady- 
love. He lived in the broad, 
deep expanse of water below 
the ferry, but she preferred 
the rocky river in the gorge 
above, and the hills re-echoed 
nightly with the songs they 
sang antiphonally. 

Unfortunately his reign had 
in the end to be cut short with 
a bullet. Perhaps the lady 
was recalcitrant, perhaps he 
had toothache—whatever the 
reason, not many months later 
his temper changed for the 
worse and he was condemned. 

The broad river valley in 
which I live, some seven thou- 
sand square miles in extent, 
must be the home of hundreds 
of hippos as good-natured as 
he was when we made his 
acquaintance; but its huge 
Swamps and winding rivers 
give shelter as readily to the 
rogues as to those of a friendly 
disposition, and the former are 
80 numerous as to be the 
terror of canoe traffic all over 
the valley. It is one thing to 
look at a row of heads at a 
bend of the river when one is 
sitting safely in the Govern- 
ment motor launch: seen from 
the insecurity of a dug-out 
canoe those same heads inspire 
very different feelings. Derelict 
canoes in backwaters, lying 
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waterlogged among the reeds 
with one end missing, testify 
silently to what an angry hippo 
can do, and from time to time 
horrible accidents are reported. 

Only the other day I was 
talking to a tribal official whose 
arrival we had expected several 
days earlier, and he related 
how, when his canoe was 
travelling in company with 
three others, a hippo suddenly 
attacked the stern of one of 
the craft, knocking the paddler 
who sat there headlong into 
the water and then biting off 
one of his legs. The injured 
man was rescued and taken to 
the nearest hamlet, where his 
fellow travellers sat by him 
till the following morning, when 
he died. On another occasion 
a hippo overturned a canoe 
carrying several passengers, 
among whom was a woman 
with her baby on her back ; 
both mother and child were 
bitten in half before they could 
reach the bank. But in spite 
of the danger not only from 
the hippo itself but from the 
countless crocodiles lurking in 
the river, and although in 
many places the dense reeds 
make the banks difficult of 
access, loss of life seems to be 
the exception rather than the 
tule in these encounters; by 
hook or by crook the victims 
usually contrive to make good 
their escape. 

Loss of property, however, 
they cannot avoid, and the 
river yearly takes its toll of 
rice and other goods, including 
in one accident a manuscript 


which represented years of work 
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on the part of a literate chief. 
That such a precious document 
should have been in a canoe at 
all is neither so surprising nor 
so foolish as at first sight it 
appears, for the rivers were 
till very recently the main 
highways of the valley, and 
climatic conditions are such 
that they still remain the only 
practicable highways for several 
months of the year. Many a 
time have I seen precious 
belongings of our own, notes 
and manuscripts, entrusted to 
the perilous security of a dug- 
out and wondered fearfully 
what lay ahead, even though 
they were inside a tight-fitting 
tin box to which was attached 
a long rope and a float to ensure 
prompt salvage. 

The middle section of the 
valley is occupied by a tribe 
of fisher-folk and courageous 
hippo-hunters whose harpoons 
are responsible for keeping the 
highways of the lower river 
comparatively free from danger, 
though even their valiant and 
willing efforts cannot prevent 
a certain number of accidents. 

Two years ago my husband 
and I went on a hunting ex- 
pedition with men of this tribe, 
but we were not successful in 
getting within striking distance 
of a hippo, a fate which attends 
the majority of such expedi- 
tions. All the hippos of the 
neighbourhood know only too 
well the meaning of the big 
canoes, each manned by half 
a dozen nearly naked polers, 
and, behind the leading poler, 
one keen-eyed harpooner in his 
colobus monkey head-dress, a 
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harpoon laid ready to his hand 
and others within easy reach. 

None the less, it was exciting 
enough. In the quiet light of 
dawn we slipped away from 
camp in two large canoes and 
turned out of the main river 
into a narrow unobtrusive back- 
water, half-choked with reeds. 
This surprisingly opened out 
into a shallow lake, which in 
turn led into an unsuspected 
maze of waterways, rivers and 
backwaters, reedy pools and 
impenetrable swamps. The 
morning air was perfectly still 
as we glided across the lake 
with a gentle plashing of poles, 
hardly disturbing the myriads 
of birds gathered on sandbanks 
and islands or standing musing 
in a few inches of water. From 
several directions came the 
grunting of hippos, while across 
the swamps a distant lion spoke. 
From the far edge of the lake, 
where the twelve-foot reeds 
gave place to a clearing of 
short grass, a herd of puku 
made a red splash against the 
green as they stood watchful 
but not alarmed. 

Wandering from one part of 
the maze to another through 
the narrow channels which 
link its various streams, we 
soon saw our first hippo placidly 
taking a breather near the 
reeds which fringed the river. 
But he was some distance 
away, and one look at the 
canoes was enough for him. 
Too wise to seek safety by 
submerging, when he would be 
at the mercy of the probing 
spears of the hunters, in a trice 
he had gained the bank and 
disappeared into the dense vege- 
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tation of the swamplands. This 
happened several times till, 
going down-stream on a fairly 
wide river, we glided silently 
round a bend and surprised g 
hippo only about sixty yards 
away and well out from the 
bank. 

Both he and our polers were 
instantaneously galvanised into 
action, and as he turned snort- 
ing and splashing towards the 
bank the canoes shot forward 
to a great gloating cry of 
‘“‘Meat! meat!’ For a few 
seconds that seemed minutes 
all was uproar. An ordered 
confusion of magnificent glisten- 
ing brown bodies swinging, 
bending, and straining to the 
rhythm of their savage yells, 
sent the rocking canoes racing 
through swirling water. A 
blurred shape in a smother of 
foam plunged frantically to- 
wards the bank, while in the 
bows of the leading canoe one 
quiet, tense figure stood poised 
for the throw. 

It was a close call, but the 
luck was with the hippo, whose 
ungainly hind-quarters vanished 
into the giant grass not more 
than a foot or two out of 
range. 

The men of the river seldom 
lose a hippo if they once get 
their harpoons, or even one 
harpoon, home. As the 
wounded beast dashes off under 
water, the sudden tightening 
of the harpoon rope bursts the 
light lashings binding it to the 
shaft, and the latter floats free. 
The barbed iron head, with its 
little rolls of ‘ medicine,’ re- 
mains embedded in the hippo 
and attached to one end of 
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the rope, while the excited 
hunters hang on to the other. 
Should they inadvertently let 
go, & large float enables them 
to keep track of the hippo’s 
movements, or, if he leaves the 
water, catches in the long 
s and acts a8 an anchor. 
When they are lucky, their 
infuriated quarry turns on his 
pursuers while still in the river. 
He tries to wreck the canoes, 
and the hunters, skilfully man- 
euvring their craft, meet his 
rush with their harpoons and 
heavy stabbing spears. When 
they are not lucky, however, 
he makes for the bank, where- 
upon they relinquish the ropes 
and allow him to plunge into 
the thick twelve-foot grass, 
knowing that the wooden 
anchors will check his progress 
and that the tinkling of bells 
attached to each rope will 
guide them. They follow him 
up, tie the ropes to the grass, 
and spear him to death, a 
very much more difficult and 
dangerous feat in long grass 
than in the open river. 
Triumphantly the victorious 
hunters return home with their 
booty, not forgetting on their 
arrival to offer due thanks to 
the ancestral spirits whose aid 
they had invoked before start- 
ing out. Cooking the heart 
and liver of the hippo with 
flour which they had pre- 
viously set aside, and a little 
of which they had sprinkled 
on their harpoon heads and 
anchors, they partake of them 
a8 @ sacrifice to the ancestors, 
@ solemn rite of thanksgiving. 
The actual number of hippos 
killed in this way in a year is 
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not very great, but the har- 
pooners undoubtedly manage 
to instil a wholesome fear of 
mankind into many of the 
hippos of the lower valley. No 
sooner does a rogue appear and 
start attacking canoes, than 
word is swiftly taken to one of 
the well-known hunters, who 
sets out to do battle. 

In the upper part of the 
valley, on the other hand, 
there are few harpooners, and 
the hippos live consequently 
almost unchallenged, often be- 
coming bold, jealous lords of 
the waterways, furiously re- 
sentful of trespassers. The 
rivers there are thus by far 
the most dangerous for canoes, 
and, of course, they are pre- 
cisely the ones which our launch 
cannot negotiate, so that we 
must perforce take our chance 
in a dug-out. We have never 
yet ventured on them un- 
molested, but the memory of 
one day’s adventures stands out 
more vividly than all the rest. 

We embarked at a village a 
long way up the river, after 
walking through the foothills 
on one side of the valley, and 
we had to make a trip of thir- 
teen hours to our next camp 
down-stream. Two days earlier 
the huge sixty-foot canoe in 
which we travelled had been 
brought up-river to meet us, 
and the canoe-boys had had 
an awkward encounter with a 
notorious rogue hippo with 
whom my husband planned to 
settle accounts on the return 
journey. 

A chief and one or two other 
prominent natives with some 


-of their wives were with us, 
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and altogether, including our 
four polers, there were twenty- 
one people in the canoe, which 
was also carrying about half a 
ton of kit. I have no doubt 
the polers considered her abom- 
inably heavy to move, but in 
the event her weight proved 
our salvation. 

Once we were all packed in, 
there was not much room for 
any of us to move. My hus- 
band, with his ‘404 Mauser, 
sat in the stern, where an 
attack could normally be ex- 
pected, and I was amidships. 
About noon we passed the 
hippo’s usual haunts, everyone 
on the alert for an attack 
which never came. We con- 
tinued unmolested on our way 
down-stream, and as all danger 
seemed over we began to eat 
our lunch, rather crestfallen and 
with a depressing feeling of 
anticlimax. 

Then without the slightest 
warning there was a terrific 
thud, the bows of the canoe 
shot up into the air, and, as 
we all involuntarily clutched 
the sides, the leading poler dis- 
appeared ungracefully into the 
water with a mighty splash. 

The events of the next 
crowded seconds took far less 
time to happen than they do 
to tell. My husband was 
powerless to help with his 
rifle. The hippo, having upset 
all our calculations by attack- 
ing the bows of the canoe, 
was wisely keeping out of 
sight below water except when 
he appeared right under our 
bows at each assault, and 
then all the occupants of the 
canoe were between the rifle 
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and its target. Unable to 
help in the battle, therefore, my 
husband turned his attention 
to rescuing the man overboard, 
who first came spluttering 
to the surface just about 
opposite where I was sitting, 
but out of reach. Half blinded 
still with water, he was groping 
about apparently trying to 
catch hold of something, and 
we learned afterwards that as 
he came up he was trying to 
climb on to what he thought 
was the overturned canoe ; till 
he shook the water out of his 
eyes and opened them, to find 
the dug-out still right way up 
and full of people, and himself 
doing his best to get a seat on 
the just-submerged rump of 
the hippo. Hurriedly he van- 
ished below the surface again, 
heading in the direction of the 
canoe, under which he passed 
to emerge near the stern on the 
far side from the hippo, and 
my husband hauled him safely 
on board. 

All this was really only a 
matter of seconds, and while 
the scared man was being 
dragged in the hippo returned 
to the fray. Four times in all 
he rammed us, but the canoe 
was too heavy to be capsized 
by his efforts and its timber 
too thick for him to bite off 
the end, though on examination 
later we found he had taken 
three chunks out of its great 
solid bows. 

Infuriated and baffled, at 
the fourth attack he reared 
himself out of the water and 
succeeded in getting one mighty 
forefoot into the canoe; and 
the foremost passenger, al 
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elderly tribal official, found 
himself gazing at close quarters 
into a yawning, unpleasantly 
toothy cavern of a mouth. The 
old man seized a long, broad- 
pladed, two-edged knife, nor- 
mally used for clearing bush, 
and dealt the enemy a lusty 
plow on the nose with such 
good effect that the hippo re- 
treated very hastily to the 
pottom of the river. 

We floated on somewhat 
dazed for a minute or two, and 
then, collecting our wits, made 
for a sandbank a few hundred 
yards ahead, and there took 
stock of the damage. Nobody 
was hurt, and no_ serious 
damage had been done to the 
canoe, not even a pole lost, for 
we had managed to retrieve the 
one that went overboard with 
its owner. The only absentee 
seemed to be the cold chicken 
which my husband was just 
cutting up when the attack 
began, and which, as he grabbed 
his rifle, he had hastily handed 
to the nearest native—a woman 
—from whose nerveless fingers 
it had apparently slipped, plate 
and all, into the river. At 
any rate, she had no recollection 
of receiving it ! 

We deposited most of the 
party and some of the bulky 
loads on the sandbank, and 
with the polers and two or 
three companions returned to 
the scene of action, my husband 
now sitting amidships and I 
just behind him with spare 
ammunition. We hoped to 
lure the hippo forth once more, 
this time to his death, but the 
clout on the nose had been 
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enough for him and he had no 
intention of coming for any 
more that day. We prodded 
the water for some time with 
spears, but could not find him, 
and not having any time to 
waste if we were to reach our 
camp before dark, we presently 
returned to the sandbank and 
re-embarked our passengers and 
kit. 

Feeling that we had had 
quite enough excitement for 
one day’s journey, we were 
none of us very talkative as 
we proceeded quietly down 
reach after reach of the river, 
till we were startled by a 
spluttering snort as the head 
of another hippo bounced up 
out of the water about fifty 
yards off on the port bow and 
advanced menacingly towards 
us. This, however, was a 
foolish creature compared with 
our recent opponent, for he 
made a surface instead of a 
submarine attack, and long 
before he could harm us a °404 
bullet between the eyes settled 
his account. He sank im- 
mediately. We could not wait 
for his carcase to float, as 
it would presently do, but 
hurried on our way, calling out 
to the people of the next 
hamlet that there was good 
meat in the river and a set of 
teeth to be brought to us in 
due course. 

Even now the hippos had 
not done with us for that 
eventful day. Delayed by our 
first adventure and also by 
an hour on a sandbank in the 
early morning repairing a leak, 
we were still some way from 
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our destination when the sun 
went down, and while the 
sunset still lingered in the sky 
we found our way barred by 
no less than eight hippos. Bold 
and challenging, they were 
strung out across a bend of the 
river, those on the shallow side 
in water which reached only 
half-way up their bodies. Our 
polers hastily pulled in to the 
edge of the reeds and were with 
difficulty persuaded to bring 
us nearer the enemy. In the 
fast failing light my husband 
took a shot which went high 
but alarmed them sufficiently 
to make them all disappear 
into deep water, though that 
was not the end of our 
difficulties. We could not stay 
where we were all night, and 
we still had to pass the spot 
where they lay in hiding. 

Reluctantly, and after some 
argument, our polers brought 
us down to the bend and then 
propelled us round it as though 
a thousand devils were at their 
heels, while in the half-light we 
watched the water anxiously 
for a tell-tale ripple. None 
came ; the shot had effectively 
scared though it had not hit. 
But no sooner were we safely 
over than with a series of 
explosive splutters the eight 
came to the surface, one after 
another, to stare after us as we 
hurried thankfully down the 
darkening river. 

A canoe was obviously no 
place to be in after dark on a 
river so full of foes, and we 
abandoned all idea of reaching 
our proposed camp. It is not 
possible, however, to land 


anywhere and everywhere on 
the waterways of the valley, 
for often they are flanked 
by impassable swamps, and 
we had to push on in the 
darkness for half an hour or go 
before we came to a suitable 
place. There was no village; 
the nearest house was on ag 
slight rise a mile away, and 
thither we stumbled along 4 
rough overgrown path so as to 
get clear of the drenching long 
grass by the river. Much too 
tired to struggle with a tent in 
the dark, we took only the 
absolutely essential loads from 
the canoe to the clearing round 
the native house, which proved 
to be occupied by a mild, 
hospitable old man with a mad 
wife who was nearly as aggres- 
sively resentful of intruders as 
the hippos of the river. 

Before long we were sound 
asleep under the clear sky, 
awaking in the morning soaked 
with the heavy dew of the 
riverlands, but none the worse 
either then or later for our 
wetting. 

We continued our homeward 
journey and reached the motor- 
boat that day without further 
excitement ; but when, a week 
or two afterwards, I was con- 
fronted with that dogmatic 
assertion of the amiability of 
hippos, is it surprising that I 
registered a large mental query 
and exclamation mark? I 
need hardly add that it was 
the river of our adventures 
on which I suggested that 
my hippo-loving acquaintance 
should put his thesis to the 
proof, 
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THE BARON. 


BY H. CAREW. 


He was not really a Baron, 
put he looked like one and acted 
the part to perfection ; so that 
the nickname, bestowed on 
him in a thoughtless moment 
by one of the juniors, had 
stuck, and the Baron he re- 
mained to the end of his days. 
In fact we once (after he had 
put through a particularly 
shrewd deal) were on the point 
of calling a Directors’ meeting 
and giving him a step up to 
Viscount; but the original 
appellation seemed somehow 
to fit him better, so it was 
decided to let it stand. 

In person he was short, even 
for a Japanese, somewhat stout, 
with greying hair and a short 
clipped moustache, and a pair 
of eyes that were for ever twink- 
ling at one through gold-rimmed 
spectacles. He was always 
immaculately dressed, whether 
in Japanese or foreign clothes, 
and there was a degree of 
dignity, not to say pomposity, 
in his manner which had to be 
seen to be appreciated. The 
upholding of the reputation of 
the firm, and, in very slightly 
less degree, that of the Baron, 
was a8 the breath of life to him. 
In those two sacred causes no 
expense was too high, no trouble 
too great, and that principle he 
adhered to throughout his life. 

After going through his pre- 
liminary schooling at one of 
the large Japanese schools, 


where he seems to have put in 
his time to great advantage by 
making friends with all sorts 
and conditions of fellow pupils 
who were to be of service to 
him in after life, at the age of 
eighteen he went over to the 
United States and took a 
four-year course at Harvard, 
a fact of which he was always 
very proud. 

Regarding his early business 
career I know little, but from 
the time he joined our firm he 
proved himself a man of most 
unusual calibre, and his acti- 
vities were such as to keep us 
constantly in a state bordering 
between exasperation and ad- 
miration. In any ordinary 
work he was hopeless; to ask 
him to go out and sell things 
was simply a waste of time. 
In the first place, he would not 
do it, and even if he had, the 
magnificence of his presence 
would have so overawed the 
average Japanese merchant as 
to preclude any possibility of 
business resulting. The only 
way was to leave him to his 
own devices, and then sure 
enough, just about the time 
when we were beginning to 
wonder if it was worth while 
paying his salary any longer, 
he would come along with 
some really brilliant proposi- 
tion (invariably starting off 
with the same refrain, “ An 
old school-fellow of mine who 
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is now President, Managing 
Director, or Chief Engineer, as 
the case might be, of so and 
so’) which more than offset 
all the shortcomings of the 
previous few months, and made 
us return thanks for our luck 
in having such a genius associ- 
ated with us. 

Such was the time when he 
got hold of a group of half a 
dozen of his old class-mates, 
and over a Japanese banquet 
(he never would talk business 
in an office if he could possibly 
avoid it), the bill for which 
nearly sent our accountant 
down with apoplexy, he con- 
vinced them that the only hope 
of salvation for their immortal 
souls, and for the welfare of 
Japan in general, was that 
they should build a railway up 
along the western base of 
Mount Fuji. This would not 


only get the pilgrim trade of the 
sacred mountain itself during 
the summer months, but that 
of the famous temple of Minobu 


the year round. All their 
objections he waved aside, and 
in the course of the evening 
he worked them up to such a 
pitch of enthusiasm that he 
had no difficulty over a mere 
lunch the following day in 
getting a preliminary agree- 
ment signed. Another school- 
mate, who was a _ lawyer, 
attended to the details of 
company flotation, while he 
himself had sufficient pull with 
the Department of Communi- 
cations to secure the charter 
for the line without any trouble 
or delay. 


The shareholders, rather 
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naturally, did not want to 
pay in any more than could 
be avoided until they could 
see how the dividend cat was 
likely to jump, so the Baron 
fell back on yet another old 
school friend who happened to 
be President of a bank, and 
arranged for a loan of a million 
yen at a reasonable rate of 
interest on the security of the 
charter. So almost before his 
friends had recovered from the 
effects of the banquet, they 
found themselves Directors of 
a flourishing new company, 
and in the railway business, 
whether they liked it or not, 
It was only then that he 
walked into the office, and, 
with an air of modest triumph, 
laid before us a signed contract 
for the supply of all the rails, 
bridge material, and rolling 
stock, together with a cheque 
for a substantial percentage 
of the million by way of 
bargain money. 

Then there was the occasion 
when he felt the interests of 
business demanded that he 
should entertain certain officials 
of high rank. He had tactfully 
ascertained beforehand that 
their particular vice was the 
great Japanese national indoor 
game of Go (a form of chess, 
only infinitely more compli- 
cated), so the entertainment 
took the form of a Go-party 
on a Sunday afternoon. Of 
course, the fact that it was held 
in the most exclusive (and 
expensive) restaurant in the 
capital, and preceded by 4 
magnificent banquet, was only 
in keeping with the Baronial 
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traditions. The first prize took 
the form of the most expensive 
Go-board and set of counters 
procurable, with other prizes 
in proportion. There were no 
planks. ‘Then came the real 
master touch. The officials 
were all of high rank. They 
had to be, otherwise they 
could not have met socially, 
put even then there are degrees 
in official eminence, and it 
would have been nothing short 
of calamitous to have had the 
first prize fall to the lot of any 
but the most important guest. 
The Baron rose to the occasion. 
He secured the services for the 
afternoon of three professional 
Go-players, all gentlemen of 
unimpeachable respectability, 
but past-masters in the game 
of Go. Their instructions were 
to see to it that the prizes were 
allotted fairly in strict order of 
precedence among the guests. 
And so it came to pass and 
they all departed, perhaps won- 
dering at the coincidence, but 
with profuse thanks to the 
Baron for his most successful 
and interesting entertainment. 

We could always depend on 
him to do the right thing at the 
right time, especially where 
ceremony counted. Let it be 
a wedding, garden-party, ban- 
quet, or funeral, the Baron 
would be there immaculately 
attired for the part, and wear- 
ing an expression appropriate 
to the occasion. The beaming 
smile with which he would 
grace an event or festivity was 
a nothing compared with the 
lugubrious look he assumed 
should the function be one of 
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mourning. He had a little 
trick of dropping the corners 
of his upper lip which made 
him look indescribably path- 
etic, and what is more, he 
could keep it up for a whole 
afternoon if necessary. 

I can remember only one 
incident where he overdid the 
part, but even then he meant 
well. A very dearly loved lady 
had passed away suddenly at 
a town some distance from the 
capital, and we had all as- 
sembled at the station to meet 
the train which was bringing 
her home. The train was 
almost due, when one of my 
colleagues clutched me by the 
arm saying, ‘My God, look 
at the Baron!’ We all looked, 
and in spite of our feelings at 
the moment it was a little 
difficult to restrain a smile. 
He was in black from head to 
foot. A long frock-coat draped 
his rather portly form with an 
extra wide band of crape round 
the left arm. His glossy top- 
hat was literally swathed in 
crape, while nursed tenderly 
in the crook of his left arm was 
a large bunch of lilies tied up 
with about three yards of 
black satin ribbon four inches 
wide. To complete the picture 
he had set his features into his 
expression of Deepest Sadness 
No. 3, and thus he solemnly 
marched down the platform. 
As I have said before, it was 
almost too much for us, but it 
was just his way of expressing 
the very real grief he was 
feeling. 

His departure from the office 
every afternoon was quite a 
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little ceremony in itself. The 
smart limousine at the kerb, 
the chauffeur standing meekly 
cap in hand by the open door, 
the door-keeper to bow him 
out, then the great little man 
himself in his fur-lined over- 
coat and bowler hat set at a 
jaunty angle. Following ob- 
sequiously behind was his own 
office-boy carrying his attache- 
case and fur rug, which latter 
he carefully arranged over his 
knees after he had taken his 
seat in the car. Then the boy 
would back out with a low 
bow, and convey to the chauf- 
feur which of his numerous 
clubs he wished to be driven to. 

After the above somewhat 
lengthy preamble, it will be 
understood that on the morn- 
ing when he marched into my 
room and seated himself im- 
portantly on the other side of 
the desk it did not take long 
to sense that there was some- 
thing in the wind. Dismissing 
the stenographer, I waited for 
him to open up, which he 
proceeded to do along his 
customary lines. 

‘‘ Business is not very good 
just now ? ” 

I agreed that it might be 
better. 

“T think we must seriously 
consider trying something new.” 

“ All right, Baron; what’s 
on your mind this morning ? ”’ 

‘‘ How about a foreign loan 
to the Tokidoki Electric Com- 
pany ?”’ and with that he lay 
back in his chair and beamed 
at me benevolently through 
his spectacles. 

The Tokidoki (which name 


en 


will serve well enough) is an 
immense concern, supplying an 
enormous area with electric 
light and power. Very sound 
financially, it had never seemed 
likely that they would be 
anxious for foreign Capital, so 
I waited for further particulars, 

“You see,’”’ continued the 
Baron, ‘‘the President is an 
old school-mate of mine.” 

‘What, another one, Baron?” 

‘¢'Yes, a very old friend in- 
deed. We had dinner together 
last night, and I think perhaps 
something can be arranged.” 

In the subsequent discussion, 
after we had got down to earth, 
it began to look as if the matter 
might not be too far in the 
realms of phantasy. The com- 
pany had been doing very well 
for many years past, and regu- 
larly paying dividends of twelve 
to fourteen per cent. Now, 
owing to very rapidly increas- 
ing demand for current, there 
was urgent need of extensions 
to their plant, and for this 
purpose and other development 
work they were wanting about 
thirty million yen. They were 
not at all anxious to increase 
the capital with the concurrent 
obligation of paying their high 
rate of dividend on it, while a 
debenture issue could not be 
floated in Japan under seven 
or eight per cent. 

Into the ear of his friend the 
President, at the precise mo- 
ment when he was pondering 
over this weighty problem, the 
Baron had dropped the alluring 
suggestion that it might be 
possible to import him some 
foreign money at, say, six per 
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cent. This had sounded like 
music in the ear of the Presi- 
dent, and the dinner had ter- 
minated with the Baron armed 
with a mandate to go ahead 
and find out all about it. 

My suggestion of a prompt 
cable to London did not find 
favour at all. 

“JT think first it is better 
that you and some of our 
other Directors should meet 
the President. Please leave it 
tome. I will arrange a dinner- 
party early next week.” 

Knowing my Baron, I realised 
that it would be a mere waste 
of time to suggest that a call 
on the President at his office 
would serve the purpose, so, 
thanking my stars for a good 
healthy digestion, I broke the 
news to the others, and we 
waited for the day. 

The dinner was just the usual 
Japanese combination of not 
enough to eat and too much to 
drink against a background of 
highly decorative geisha. The 
President appeared to be a 
genial little old gentleman, who 
passed his time cracking jokes 
with us and the geisha, with- 
out letting a solitary word of 
commerce mar the harmony 
of the evening. About ten 
o'clock he escaped without 
Saying good-night, which is 
quite in accordance with Japan- 
ese etiquette, a ceremonial fare- 
well being considered impolite 
a8 it might lead to the prema- 
ture break-up of a party. 

The following morning the 
Baron came in and congratu- 
lated me on a very successful 
evening. I could not quite see 
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his point till he added, “‘ The 
President was very pleased 
with you, and wishes me to 
bring you to call at his office.” 

It was a little difficult to 
realise that I was in the 
presence of the same man who 
had been beaming so happily 
at us over sake cups but a few 
hours before. This tight-lipped, 
fiery-eyed little tyrant, sitting 
behind his big desk and address- 
ing us in sharp crisp utter- 
ances, was 80 entirely different. 
It took me very few minutes to 
realise why he was head of one 
of Japan’s great industries, and 
feared and respected by every- 
one with whom he came in 
contact. My respect for the 
Baron’s ability (in spite of his 
plus handicap of the old school 
tie) went up another notch at 
his having managed to get 
matters even thus far, and I 
mentally registered the thought 
that, if he could put this deal 
through, it might well be the 
summit of his career. 

Well, we put the proposition 
up to London, where it was 
received not unfavourably, and 
in due course we were advised 
of the terms on which the 
business could probably (dear 
old cautious London) be ar- 
ranged. Needless to say, these 
were somewhat different from 
the President’s ideas on the 
subject, not on account of the 
interest rate, which was quite 
favourable, but owing to a 
number of irksome conditions 
with which he was anything 
but pleased. In fact, when 
these were first shown to him, 
there was such a terrific ex- 
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plosion of presidential wrath 
as nearly blew the poor little 
Baron out of his office. 

Then ensued an interminable 
period of wrangling. The Presi- 
dent wanted his money all 
right, and we were offering it 
to him at better terms than he 
could hope to get in Japan, 
but he was a fighter by nature 
and he fought every inch of 
the way. Having been an 
autocrat for so long, what he 
could not understand was that 
in his new réle a8 a borrower 
from unfeeling London finan- 
ciers, who knew not the Toki- 
doki nor the President thereof, 
he was in no position to dictate 
terms. Rather did it come 
about that for the first time 
in his life he found himself 
in the place of dictatee, and 
he did not like it. Rarely 
have I met a man who disliked 
giving in as much as he did, 
and as there were about twelve 
distinct and separate points 
on which he had to give in 
before the deal could go through, 
and as each one involved a 
battle lasting anywhere from 
a day to a week, it took a long 
time, and the Baron was visibly 
wilting under the strain. Often 


during those hectic days (and 


it was in the middle of the 
hot weather) he would stagger 
into my room, drop wearily 
into a chair, mop his fevered 
brow and remark with deep 
feeling, ‘‘ President is very diffi- 
cult.” He also made many 
less printable observations 


about the obstinacy of London 
financiers. 


Came a time at last when 
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we began to think we could 
see light ahead. London had 
conceded one or two points ; 
the President had, very up. 
willingly, given in on a great 
many more, and a survey of 
the numerous cables exchanged 
seemed to indicate that the 
difficulties were nearly at an 
end, when without any warning 
London swung a real nasty 
one overonus. They demanded 
an audit of the company’s 
books by a firm of chartered 
accountants. The Baron turned 
pale when I showed him the 
cable, and in a very dispirited 
tone said, ‘‘ It is no use; the 
President will never agree. You 
had better cable back to Lon- 
don and tell them the deal is 
off unless they can waive that 
condition.”’ This attitude to 
what is considered a perfectly 
natural request in England, 
calls for a little explanation. 
The chartered accountant as 
@ species is unknown in Japan, 
except in Kobe and Yokohama, 
where there are one or two who 
just operate among the foreign 
firms. The Japanese concerns 
do all their own auditing, and 
in the case of a public company 
usually have an official auditor, 
who ranks with the Directors, 
receives a fee, and formally 
seals the balance-sheet at the 
end of each half-year. Whether 
he actually sees the books or 
not is a question. Generally 
speaking, the system appears 
to work out quite well, and 
certainly to the satisfaction of 
the Japanese themselves. 
Under such circumstances, 
therefore, it will be understood 
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that to suggest to the President 
of one of the leading Japanese 
electrical concerns that his 
pooks were to be audited by 
gn outside concern of pro- 
fessional accountants, and for- 
eigners at that, was likely to 
be interpreted as an insult of 
the first water. No wonder the 
Baron did not like it; nor was 
I feeling any too comfortable 
myself. We therefore decided 
on another cable to London to 
see if we could not persuade 
them to look at matters a little 
more from the Japanese point 
of view. It was no use. They 
were adamant on that point, 
and their reply was in effect, 
“No audit, no money.”’ 

I have never seen the Baron 
80 ill-at-ease. Usually the most 
self-possessed of men and at 
his very best when there was a 
difficulty to be tackled, he now 
appeared most reluctant to go 
round and spring this un- 
pleasant surprise on the Presi- 
dent. Nor could I blame him. 
If only it had been put forward 
a8 a sine qua non at the begin- 
ning of the negotiations it 
would not have been so bad; 
but to wait till all the other 
points had been agreed to and 
then spring it on us did not 
seem quite playing the game. 

However, it was just one of 
those things which had to be 
faced, and after waving aside 
@ suggestion that I should 
accompany him to lend moral 
support, he went alone. In 
due course he returned to say 
that the President had taken 
the news with surprising calm- 
ness. Possibly his explosive 
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faculties were not quite equal 
to the occasion. But, while 
he had kept his temper and 
been very polite, he had been 
equally firm in stating that 
under no circumstances what- 
ever would he agree to such 
an outrageous demand. Rather 
would he let the whole thing 
fall through and borrow his 
money in Japan. More dis- 
cussions, more delays, more 
cables, with the Baron daily 
getting thinner under the strain 
and worry of it all. He was 
taking it so much to heart that, 
if the deal had fallen through, 
I really think he would have 
collapsed. Days passed, the 
deadlock still continuing with 
obstinacy on both sides, and 
we in the middle trying every 
way to make one or the other 
see reason. But it was all 
futile, and finally London came 
along with the ultimatum 
that unless their conditions 
including the audit were agreed 
to within forty-eight hours, 
they would cancel the negotia- 
tions and the company would 
be left to whistle for their 
money. 

The Baron and I decided to 
tackle this together. We went 
along, and suavely and tact- 
fully as ever (he would have 
made a wonderful diplomat) 
the Baron explained the situa- 
tion. I could see the Presi- 
dent’s lips closing tighter and 
tighter in a thin grim line, and 
when the Baron had finished 
he sat perfectly silent for more 
than a minute till the atmos- 
phere grew as tense as the 
ealm preceding a typhoon. 








‘* So they won’t agree, eh ? ”’ 
he said at last. 

We nodded assent. 

He turned round to the roll- 
top desk behind him and busied 
himself for a couple of minutes 
with some papers, while once 
again the tenseness made itself 
felt. Then suddenly he spun 
round in his swivel-chair, and, 
with his face livid with fury, 
literally spat at us— 

“Well, have it your own 
way, you-—”’ then, luckily 
perhaps, words failed him. The 
Baron and I sat back in our 
chairs speechless with relief, 
while the President gasped, 
half choked, ran a finger round 
inside his collar, and the fit of 
fury left him as suddenly as it 
had comeon. The next moment 
he sprang up, came round the 
table and shook us both by 
the hands. 

‘* Well, you have beaten me. 
I never thought I should live 
to see the day when I would 
agree to a condition like that.” 
The Baron, seeming visibly to 
swell out and refill the creases 
in his suit, was beaming with 
delight, and with all his old 
sangfroid, added— 

‘““Now tomorrow night we 
must have a very special dinner- 
party to celebrate this great 
occasion.”’ 

We did. We felt we deserved 
it. We took our accountant 
along just to give him a chance 
to see how the money was 
being spent, and he became 
almost cheerful, which, to any- 
one knowing the confirmed 
pessimism of accountants as 
a class, is an indication of 
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the successful nature of the 
party. 

The good news having been 
cabled to London, we were 
advised in due course that the 
work of auditing had beep 
entrusted to the existing Eng- 
lish firm of chartered accoun- 
tants in Yokohama, and they 
having received their instruc. 
tions direct, started the work 
right away. This occupied 
them for two or three weeks, 
and at the end of that time they 
were able to report everything 
in order, and that the books of 
the company were in fact models 
of all that such things should 
be. 

Then the President had his 
revenge. 

‘““There you are,” he said. 
“T could have told you all 
that right at the beginning 
and saved all this bother and 
annoyance. You might have 
known that there would have 
been nothing the matter with 
My books.’”’ We explained that 
we had never doubted the 
fact for a minute, and that the 
audit had been a mere formality 
just to satisfy an old English 
custom, with which he ex- 
pressed himself content. 

Then the great day came 
when the contract was to be 
signed and the cheque handed 
over. The Baron turned up 
resplendent in purple and fine 
linen, with a white gardenia in 
his button-hole, and looked at 
me with stern disapproval for 
being in nothing more cere- 
monial than a lounge suit. 

“You should have worn 
morning coat and silk hat,’’ he 
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admonished, but accepted my 
apologies with fitting dignity 
ag we set forth. The formali- 
ties in the presence of the 
President and two of his 
Directors only occupied a few 
minutes, and then the old 
gentleman for the first time 
since we had known him 
unbent in office hours and 
assumed something of his tea- 
house urbanity. The next 
moment the door opened and 
in walked two waiters carrying 
trays loaded down with bottles 
of champagne and glasses, and 
closely followed by the rest of 
the Directorate and heads of 
departments. Probably for the 
first and last time was the stern 
decorum of the Tokidoki’s head 
office disturbed by the popping 
of corks and the merry chink 
of glasses. 

Instead of this being the end 
of the affair, there was a sequel. 
Other concerns sat up and took 
notice on account of the fav- 
ourable rate of interest at 
which the Tokidoki had been 
able to borrow their money, 
and inquiries followed. This 
resulted in London sending 
out a whole squad of financiers, 
lawyers, engineers, and other 
inquisitive people to carry out 
that somewhat vague pro- 
gramme generally known as 
‘looking over the ground.’ 
However, as they were people 
with money to lend, they were 
welcome, and their advent was 
hailed with a shoal of invita- 
tions to wine and dine. The 
Baron and I were, ex officio, 
drawn into a good deal of this, 
and the little man was thor- 
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oughly in his element. To take 
part in a ceremonial lunch 
with many speeches, a garden 
party in the afternoon, a full- 
dress dinner, followed by a 
very formal reception all in 
the one day, is distinctly heavy 
going for most mortals; but 
the Japanese seem to thrive 
on that sort of thing, and 
where any matters ceremonial 
or gastronomical were con- 
cerned, the Baron was a Japan- 
ese par excellence. 

I have a personal grievance 
about that period which has 
never been redressed, and it 
happened in this wise. The 
time was not so long after the 
great earthquake of 1923, in 
which calamity, among other 
things, my entire wardrobe had 
been consumed by fire. The 
replacement of all these gar- 
ments, quite apart from the 
matter of expense, was not 
easy, because there were 80 
few tailors and so little material 
available. Consequently, I had 
been going ahead slowly, get- 
ting the essential items first, 
while leaving the question of 
robes of ceremony to a later 
date. The only concession I 
had made in this respect was 
in the matter of a dinner- 
jacket suit, which I thought 
would cover the range of such 
functions as were likely to 
come up for some time. 

When this invasion occurred, 
however, with the following 
spate of festivities, the Baron 
started to preen himself, and 
to make disparaging remarks 
about the deficiencies of my 
wardrobe. I pointed out that 
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it was all very well for him to 
talk, as he was one of the lucky 
ones. His house and contents 
had not been destroyed. 

However, there were first 
rumours and then confirmation 
of one very special affair which 
was to be of the most formal 
character. We were promised 
that there would be present at 
least four Cabinet Ministers 
and three Ambassadors. There 
was even talk of the possibility 
of a Royalty, but in the event 
this last failed to materialise. 
We were kept on tenter-hooks 
for a while about what form 
this Great Occasion was to 
take, but at last were told 
that it would be a garden 
party and that morning coats 
with all the appurtenances 
thereof would be de rigueur. 
Hastily looking into the credit 
situation with my tailor, I made 
the best of a bad job and 
placed the necessary order. 
About a week later, and when 
it was too late to cancel the 
afternoon outfit, we were noti- 
fied of a change of plan. It 
was to be an evening affair. 
A banquet of the noblest, 
followed by a ball. White 
ties and tails, of course; so 
once again I had to become a 
buyer of fine raiment. 

Then came the anticlimax. 
The formal gilt-edged card 
arrived. It was to be a dinner. 
At the Industrial Club. Dress 
—dinner-jackets! And there 
was I with two expensive suits 
to pay for, and seemingly 
nothing ahead for them but a 
long and dreary future in 
moth-balls. However, I will 
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say this much, that the dinner 
was very well done. The Am- 
bassadors and Ministers of 
State duly rolled up, but in 
spite of their presence the 
speeches were not unduly bore- 
some, and generally a good 
time was enjoyed by all. 

The peak of the entertaining 
‘was reached when the President 
invited us all to his mansion 
on the outskirts of Tokyo, and 
by way of a novelty added that 
he would entertain us with a 
Chinese dinner. Well, never 
mind. We had dined in s0 
many languages during the 
past few weeks that the mere 
matter of a Chinese dinner 
served in the European annexe 
of a Japanese mansion to a 
polyglot gathering of about 
seven Western nationalities was 
just one more thing that had 
to be digested. 

This was the first time we 
had been honoured with an 
invitation to the President’s 
establishment, it being very 
unusual for the Japanese to do 
any entertaining at home, 80 
we looked forward to the 
evening with some _ interest. 
I must say that the old gentle- 
man did himself remarkably 
well, but still what is the use 
of being a President if you do 
not get some fun out of it? 
As a lover of Japanese country 
life, but tied down by his 
position to the city, he had 
made a remarkably successful 
bid to transplant a Japanese 
country house and appropriate 
surroundings within the city 
limits. He had quite a nice 
little valley about half a mile 
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long, with hills on each side 
rising to a height of some 
three hundred feet, and a real 
live river meandering through 
charming rocky scenery be- 
tween. The house sprawled 
up one of the hillsides, starting 
with the European style build- 
ing at the bottom, and then 
spreading out through a maze 
of corridors and stairs to a 
series of charming Japanese 
rooms which culminated in the 
President’s own special suite 
right up at the top of the hill. 
Here on summer evenings he 
could sit out on his verandah 
in rapt contemplation of his 
own private landscape, or com- 
pose poetry by the light of the 
autumn moon, and entirely 
forget that he was in Tokyo. 
After being shown over the 
mansion and regaled with the 
sight of his wonderful collection 
of paintings and curios, we were 
escorted down to the dining- 
room and to the task of getting 
through some fifty - seven 
varieties of Chinese dishes. I 
have forgotten now whether 
it was Ming Dynasty eggs or 
shark-fin soup I was wrestling 
with, when the horrible, the 
unspeakable thing occurred. 
Try to picture the scene. Here 
was the President of the Toki- 
doki Electric Company enter- 
taining in his own mansion 
representatives of important 
financial groups from abroad 
with delicate negotiations in 
hand for further loans to his 
own and other large Japanese 
companies. All was going well. 
We were all getting that com- 
fortable feeling round the 
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equator born of the consump- 
tion of a good (though in this 
case unaccustomed) meal. Hot 
Chinese wine in tiny cups had 
been circulating freely, and 
everything seemed lovely. 
Why, oh why was it, then, 
that the imps which still at 
times clog the progress of the 
good fairy Electra should have 
chosen that moment to 


PUT OUT ALL THE LIGHTS? 


For a little we all sat there 
in darkness and utter silence, 
I with my Ming egg—or was it 
shark’s fin ?—poised in mid-air, 
wondering whether it would 
be safer to convey it to its port 
of destination or try and re- 
place it on the table. Then 
someone struck a match, and 
about a minute later some of 
the servants came hurrying in 
with a couple of Japanese 
paper lanterns with tallow 
candles burning in them, and 
these just about made darkness 
visible. Conversation was re- 
sumed in low tones, but I 
noticed that the President was 
very silent. Then with be- 
wildering suddenness the imps 
must have repented of their 
misbehaviour, for the lights 
came on again. We tried to 
resume the proceedings as if 
nothing had happened, but not 
more than ten minutes later 
I am blessed if the imps did 
not go and do it again.. This 
was really too much for the 
decorum of the party, and 
bursts of laughter, mingled 
with jokes about the unrelia- 
bility of the Tokidoki electric 
service came from all sides. 
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It only happened once more 
in the course of the evening, 
but still three times is a lot, as 
@ certain very famous writer 
has said about another matter. 
On the whole the President 
took all the leg-pulling very 
well, but I did think it was a 
little ill-timed for some vandal 
to remember and recite a little 
doggerel which had appeared 
some years previously about 
another electrical concern :— 


* Tokidoki denki aru, 
Tokidoki denki nai, 
Denki aru maru maru, 
Nai no toki dekenai.”’ 


which may be freely rendered 
as follows :— 


“Now and then we have the 
current, 
Now and then we haven’t got, 
When we have the wheels keep 
turning, 
When we haven’t stop the lot.” 


Yes, I do think that was in 
rather bad taste. 

The evening broke up without 
any further contretemps, but 
they still speak with bated 
breath of the way in which 
the President raged through 
the office the following morn- 
ing, and of how heads flew 
right and left. Still, one can 
hardly blame him, as even the 
mildest of men could have been 
excused for feeling he had a 
grievance in being let down by 
his Own company so badly, 
and nobody could by any 
stretch of the imagination de- 
scribe the President as being 
mild. 

Poor old Baron. We little 
thought at the time that the 
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Tokidoki loan was to be almost 
his last triumph. He was by 
no means an old man, and had 
always appeared to be in good 
health, but unknown to us all 
there was something Seriously 
wrong. I shall never forget 
the day when he came into m 
office looking just a little quiet, 
After discussing one or two 
minor matters of business he 
leant back in his chair, lighted 
a cigarette, and remarked with 
@ smile— 

“TI have been to see my 
doctor this morning. He tells 
me that my condition is quite 
serious.”’ 

I thought he was joking at 
first, but after a few questions 
the whole story came out. It 
appeared that for some years 
past he had been suffering 
from that scourge which afflicts 
the majority of the better-class 
Japanese, chronic diabetes, and 
that it had now taken a rather 
acute turn. The doctor had 
told him that if he would cut 
out all luxuries, go on a very 
simple diet, and generally have 
a thoroughly miserable time, 
he might live another three 
years. Alternatively, if he 
continued his normal habits 
he could not expect to last 
more than five or six months. 

Knowing him as well as I 
did, his last remark as he 
turned to leave the room, still 
his smiling, dignified, debonair 
little self, did not come as a 
surprise— 

“‘ Of course, I shall continue 
to lead my ordinary life.” 

And it came to pass as the 
doctor had foretold; for im 
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rather less than six months the 
Baron, still smiling and cheer- 
ful to the last, had gone to his 
long rest. 

His friends and relations saw 
to it that his funeral was such 
as he would have wished. His 
was not the nature which would 
have approved of a ‘ No flowers 
by request’ notice appearing 
in the papers. Rather would 
he have said, ‘‘Why do the 
florists out of their profit ? ”’ 
He was fond of display, frankly 
and unashamedly, and he had 
always been most punctilious 
with floral offerings and at- 
tendance at the obsequies of 
his friends. Everything was 
done in the best Buddhist 
traditions. There were many 
two-wheeled carriages filled 
with great floral set pieces, 
large cages containing doves 
and sparrows to be released 
at the graveside, gilded lotus 
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blooms borne on high, and 
smoking incense-burners carried 
by acolytes. Then the priests, 
many of them, in their gorgeous 
robes riding in rickshaws. The 
coffin of plain white wood, 
covered with a white silk pall, 
and borne in an open shrine 
high on the shoulders of sixteen 
bearers all clad in spotless 
white. Then the family and 
other mourners also in white, 
some in rickshaws and some 
on foot, and among these 
latter we foreigners in our 
sombre black. 

As the long procession wound 
its way from his house to the 
cemetery, I could not help 
thinking how the little man 
would have appreciated it if 
only he could have been 
present. Still, perhaps he was 


looking down on it all from 
At least, I like 


somewhere. 
to think so. 
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CHRISTMAS IN PROVENCE. 


BY THE HON. LADY FORTESCUE. 


THis year I spent Christmas 
in an old Castello, once a 
monastery, in a tiny mountain 
village of Provence. My hostess 
(quite a young one) bought the 
old ruin some fifteen years ago 
and made it habitable as well 
as very beautiful, modernising 
it so cleverly that she merely 
emphasised its character with- 
out in any way destroying its 
ancient charm. 

Having lived so long in the 
little village she has become 
part of it, and this makes 
Christmas a season of heavy 
work for her. There are many 
poor parents who have learned 
to expect a fat turkey for 
the family déjeuner from 
Mademoiselle on Christmas Day, 
and their children anxiously 
await that annual basket 
of toys, never realising all 
the thought and work they 
represent. 

In every important French 
town there is a store known as 
the Monoprix (so called be- 
cause nothing in it is of the 
same price). It is supposed to 
be the French equivalent of 
Woolworth’s Stores in Eng- 
land, but the resemblance lies 
only in the variety of its stock. 
Just before Christmas it is 
packed to suffocation, bourgeois 
papas and mamans in search of 
presents for their families ; the 
very poor, dragging hungry, 
wide-eyed children up and 


down the narrow alleys be- 
tween the stalls, to feast their 
eyes and noses upon sights 
and smells of merchandise that 
cannot be purchased; young 
men and maidens buying cheap 
trinkets and scarves; and 
English and American residents 
of the neighbourhood choosing 
toys and ornaments to decorate 
Christmas trees for their re- 
spective villages. 

Weary, footsore assistants 
strive hard to keep their tem- 
pers, and their heads; a per- 
petual, elastic smile stretching 
their tired features. They are 
deafened and dazed by the con- 
tinual roar of a loud-speaker 
relaying jazz music from some- 
where or other and half-stifled 
by the atmosphere reeking of 
cheeses, cheap scent, garlic, 
peppermints and oranges, and 
all the mixed goods piled up 
for sale, dominated by the 
odour of human exertion; for 
it is hard work elbowing one’s 
way laden with parcels through 
the narrow aisles thronged with 
a mob of sauntering, lingering, 
and undecided people. 

Amid this pandemonium we 
did our Christmas shopping. 

“Do you think little Ger- 
maine would like this ? ’’ asked 
my hostess, pointing to 4 
miniature kitchen dresser hung 
with utensils large enough t0 
be used. ‘ You see she is 
thirteen now and beyond toys, 
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and it might fire her to try to 
help that overworked mother 
in her kitchen.” Every gift 
she bought was carefully con- 
sidered, and she never left a 
stall without a word of sym- 
pathy or encouragement to the 
yendor. 

“Qui, Mademoiselle, c'est 
tellement fatigant. Nous sommes 
épuisées le soir,’ sighed one 
elderly vendeuse plastered 
against a wall of high-smelling 
cheeses with the loud-speaker 
yelling in her ear. 

No wonder the poor things 
were exhausted at night after 
standing and running about 
in that atmosphere for hours. 
We ourselves were in a state 
of collapse after two hours of 
it, but we revived somewhat in 
the open torch-lit market-place, 
where oranges, nuts, flowers 
and vegetables were piled in pro- 
fusion under coloured umbrellas 
to protect them from the un- 
usual rain. 

One little Spanish salesman, 
who was rather sulky at first, 
thawed into volubility when my 
companion asked him if his 
oranges came from Mallorca. 
It was his island. Did 
Mademoiselle know it? In- 
deed she did, and loved it too. 
Often she sighed for its little 
red sausages made of pork and 
red peppers. The little man 
was transformed. If Made- 
moiselle would but wait a 
moment he had a gift that he 
would be proud to present to 
her. He dived into a dark 
archway and after a few mo- 
ments returned with a screw 
of. newspaper which he pre- 
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sented triumphantly to Made- 
moiselle. In it was the end of 
a little red Mallorcan sausage. 

“‘ We shall eat the other end 
of it for our supper,’’ he told 
her excitedly, ‘‘and we shall 
be happy to think that Made- 
moiselle is sharing it.’’ 

How touching these little 
incidents are—the human side 
shown only to sympathetic 
eyes 

In all the smarter shops there 
was an air of strain. Since the 
collapse of the £ sterling, 
American and English tourists 
are few, and the season of 
Christmas is but a sad affair 
for the shopkeepers. Their 
windows glitter with goods 
that no one can afford to buy, 
and if one enters timidly to 
ask a price, one is literally 
fallen upon by would-be ven- 
dors. Their assortment of 
articles for sale is not so varied 
as it used to be—the risk is too 
great nowadays to dare to lay 
in a large stock. ‘“ If Madame 
considers this beautiful object 
too expensive, prices can al- 
ways be arranged.”’ <A forced 
gaiety of manner disguising 
discouragement and real anxiety 
is assumed by all the com- 
mergants, but a word of sym- 
pathy and the mask drops. 

‘‘No, Madame, the season 
has not been good for us— 
these rumours of wars—the 
difficult exchange—people do 
not come to the Riviera for 
Christmas as they used. This 
year we cannot afford assist- 
ants to help us—you see only 
la famille—even la vieille maman 
is helping us this year.”’ And 
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there, sure enough, in a shel- 
tered corner, is the poor old 
mother, muffled up in shawls, 
her slippered feet upon a foot- 
stool, wrapping up @ small 
parcel with trembling fingers 
that fumble with the string, a 
cup of tisane by her side. 

‘We always give maman a 
calmant after her déjewner,”’ 
explains the wife of the patron, 
nodding her head towards the 
little tea-pot. 

I wondered what there could 
possibly be to excite the poor 
old lady, sitting in that great 
empty shop waiting for cus- 
tomers that seldom came; a 
stimulant would, it seemed to 
me, be more appropriate. 

The outside porter of a 
flourishing grocery store, a 
small wrinkled old man, is 
one of the many friends of 
Mademoiselle, who, to his great 
delight, gave him a sprig of 
mistletoe when he admired the 
great boss of it she carried. 

No, his health had not been 
very good lately, he confessed 
in answer to her inquiry, he 
had always mal aux reins. 
At the clinique the doctors 
prescribed him rest and sun- 
shine—he threw an ironical 
glance first at the load of 
parcels to be delivered and 
then at the pouring sky, and 
shrugged his thin shoulders. 
Then he whispered to Made- 
moiselle that he was trying to 
cure himself by wearing a 
little woollen belt knitted for 
him when he was a little boy 
by his pauvre maman. She 
loved her son, and it seemed to 
him that the love in the belt 
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might help him more than the 
clever doctors could. “TI tej 
Mademoiselle because she will 
understand—she will not laugh 
at me.” 

Indeed she did not laugh. 

We piled our parcels into 
her Baby Peugeot until its 
camion-back was nearly broken 
by the load of toys, turkeys, 
and bulky goods hastily thrust 
into bags at the Monoprix, 
and we drove back into the 
mountains at about ten miles an 
hour in that blinding rain. 

Arrived at the Castello, in- 
stead of the eye of a suspici- 
ous monk, a welcoming light 
gleamed through the grille in 
the ancient oak door, and 
inside the house fires of crack- 
ling olive logs burned in the 
great open fireplaces. We spent 
@ busy evening apportioning 
presents, packing them up in 
white paper, tying them with 
scarlet ribbon, and writing suit- 
able messages ready for delivery 
the next day—Christmas Eve. 

In the morning I drove over 
to my Domaine in Grasse to 
take Emilia, my little bonne, 
her personal present and a 
turkey almost as big as her 
small fat self to regale her 
and her family on Christmas 
Day. 

When she saw it her black 
eyes rolled heavenward, her 
pretty little mouth pursed into 
an O of astonishment, and she 
clapped both hands upon her 
thighs and threw her small 
body backwards in delight. 
The beau dinde, duly pinched, 
patted, weighed (it was 
9 kilos.—18 Ib.), and admired 
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from all angles, Madame was 
enthusiastically embraced whilst 
peing scolded for spending so 
much money upon Emilia. 

The Odyssey of that par- 
ticular turkey was recounted 
to me some days later. First 
it travelled with Emilia in the 
autocar from Grasse to Ville- 
franche, where lives her widowed 
sister. Emilia told me that the 
pus conductor told her that 
she ought to buy a separate 
ticket for the turkey, as well 
as her own, for it was nearly 
as big as she. 

The family at Villefranche 
were obliged to lug the turkey 
to a baker’s shop to be cooked, 
“for neither threats nor en- 
treaties’? would persuade it 
to enter the home oven. They 
feasted upon it at noon on 
Christmas Day, and _ then 
Emilia, kissing them _ all 
farewell, tucked the mangled 
monster-bird into a basket and 
travelled back in the great 
autobus to St Francois, two 
or three kilometres beyond 
Grasse, to the cottage of her 
married brother, whose family 
supped upon that turkey till 
they could feast no more. 
What remained of it was 
packed into a parcel and car- 
ried back to Grasse to cheer the 
loneliness of Emilia’s widower 
brother-in-law. His cat finished 
the last bone. 

That turkey, whole and in 
parts, travelled 120 kilometres 
and fed more people than its 
own weight, a triumphant end 
to the life of any bird. 

Returning to the Castello, I 
found the Baby Peugeot stand- 
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ing in the courtyard. Made- 
moiselle had just come home 
after delivering her load of 
turkeys and toys, much touched 
and embarrassed by the tears 
and blessings they had evoked 
in all the humble homes she 
had visited. 

In the dusk we walked up 
the mountain to the old Ber- 
gerie to take a toy to the 
shepherd’s baby boy. Framed 
in the open doorway against a 
background of flickering fire- 
light, a blue shawl over her 
head and her dark curly-headed 
boy clinging to her skirts, stood 
the shepherd’s wife looking ex- 
actly like a lovely plump Italian 
Madonna. Her husband would 
soon be home, she assured us; 
she was listening for the sound 
of the sheep-bells coming down 
the mountain. We presented 
our toy and waited with her 
awhile to give him a Christmas 
greeting. 

Suddenly her eyes lit up and 
her lips parted into a smile as 
she held up a silencing finger, 
and we heard in the distance 
the hollow musical notes of 
hundreds of bells like the sound 
of a mountain torrent bubbling 
downhill under great rocks. 

The liquid notes grew louder, 
and presently we saw waves of 
sheep wash over the rim of the 
mountain and come flowing 
down towards the Bergerie in 
@ Silver flood. 

The shepherd came first, and 
when he saw us he waved his 
long crook in greeting and 
begged us to wait until he had 
folded his sheep safely for the 
night, as he would like to show 
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us his lambs. His dog nosed 
the flock into their pens and the 
shepherd guided the ewes that 
were with young into a warm 
shed. Then, lighting an old 
horn lantern, he beckoned us 
to follow him into a dark door- 
way under the Bergerie. 

We found ourselves in a long 
low shed built up against the 
natural rock of the mountain 
which formed a jutting wall of 
huge grey boulders roofed in 
with thatch of broom supported 
by great boles of trees. The 
ground was strewn with clean 
straw amid which gambolled 
white lambs, black lambs, and 
the tight-curled black-and-white 
lambs of Italy, adorable people 
with cheerful waggling tails. 
The shepherd caressed their 
little heads as they frisked up 
to him and snuffled his trousers, 
while his wife stood near with 
her beautiful dark-eyed boy 
in her arms, smiling happily. 

For the first time I could 
picture the Christmas scene in 
Bethlehem as it really was, and 
the simple beauty of it robbed 
me of speech. 

Back at the Castello, knowing 
that they would want to go to 
Midnight Mass, we told the 
servants that they might all 
be free for the night and that 
we would cook our own supper. 
They whispered that they had 
prepared ‘a _ surprise’ for 
Madame and Mademoiselle in 
their own little sitting-room 
opening out of the kitchen, and 
so we decided to sup there. 

First we roasted a partridge 
on a delightful automatic spit 
which one winds up with a key, 
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and which then revolves slowly 
before an open fire, ringing g 
bell when it needs re-winding, 
This we did in the great salon 
upstairs, and while our bird 
twirled gracefully before the 
crackling olive logs, Smelling 
deliciously, we each secretly 
filled a Christmas stocking for 
the other in opposite corners 
of the room, hanging them 
inside the huge canopied chim- 
ney when they were filled to 
bursting. 

Then we hurried our sizzling 
partridge downstairs to the 
little servants’ hall. 

The ‘surprise’ they had 
prepared for us was a little 
Christmas tree decorated with 
oyster shells and snail shells 
slung on the branches, filled 
with oil and tiny wicks, and 
then lit—a lovely form of 
illumination. They had made 
stars and hearts and tiny boxes 
of split palm leaves cleverly 
twisted and plaited; and had 
hung chocolates, wrapped in 
glittering tinted paper, and 
gilded walnuts on every branch 
to give colour and light. 

The tree was fixed into a 
curved wooden platform which 
was raised about a foot from 
the ground. Over it and under 
it thick moss had been strewn 
so that a green cave was formed 
under the tree, and this they 
had transformed into a primi- 
tive créche with crudely painted 
cows and donkeys modelled in 
plaster, all lying in recumbent 
positions, because the Proven- 
cal idea is that the beasts in 
the stable all lay down so that 
their breath might warm the 
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Holy Child in His low wooden 
manger. 

This Divine Baby was 
modelled in wax and tucked 
cosily inside a chocolate sabot, 
surrounded by the Virgin Mary, 
St Joseph, and kneeling peas- 
ants offering loaves of bread 
and jars of oil and wine. 

It was one of the sweetest, 
quaintest créches I have ever 
seen, and when we beheld our 
‘surprise’ and saw all the 
minute and patient work that 
had been put into it, at last 
we realised why it was that 
the work of the house had been 
somewhat neglected for the 
past fortnight and why no one 
downstairs had ever answered 
a bell until it had been rung 
twice or thrice. 

Mademoiselle and I shared 
our little Christmas feast by 
the light of the illumined tree, 
having much difficulty in pre- 
venting the greediest of the 
dogs from devouring the baby 
in that chocolate sabot and 
thus ruining the créche. Then 
we went upstairs into the 
salon to unpack our stockings. 

First we each placed a candle 
outside on the window-sill and 
lit them for ‘ our wishes.’ This 
is another Provencal custom, 
the idea being that the candle- 
beam will guide the wish—or 
prayer—of each person to the 
right destination. Then we 
spent a happy half-hour un- 
tying our little parcels (even 
the two dogs had their indi- 
vidual presents) and looking 
at our Christmas cards. There 
were the usual conventional 
robins, snowy churches, holly 


and mistletoe, and medisval 
and Victorian country scenes, 
from England; modern, very 
decorative and bold designs 
from America; and the gay 
and glittering French variety, 
including a lady clad only in 
a maillot with a bouquet of 
holly pressed against her tump- 
kin, which ornament looked 
very prickly and uncomfortable. 
There were also some very 
lovely painted créches built in 
cardboard with effects of light- 
ing gained by cutting away 
the cardboard and substituting 
transparent paper of different 
colours, so that when placed 
before a candle or electric 
light, the star in the east with 
its shaft of light pointing to 
the stable, the stable window 
with its view of star-spangled 
sky, the haloes of the Madonna 
and of the surrounding angels, 
glow with mysterious light. 

When we had arranged our 
gifts and cards around the 
room amid the branches of 
blossoming peach and almond 
(cut off before the frost so 
that they might bloom in vases 
indoors), we turned on the 
wireless and listened to the 
Christmas carols in England. 

And so to bed. 

Next morning, Christmas Day, 
the rain had ceased; the sun 
shone in a marvellously blue 
sky and everywhere the wet 
olive leaves glistened like silver. 
There was that wonderful smell 
of spring in the air that stirs 
the imagination and warms the 
heart. As I sniffed in the 
delicious fresh fragrance of it 
from my bedroom window I 
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heard the excited yells of the 
village children down below 
the olive groves. Evidently 
they had been given their toys 
and were rejoicing over the 
gifts of Pére Noél. 

Everywhere church bells 
chimed and tolled, seemingly 
without rhyme or reason in 
their irregular rhythm, but 
each, as I have now learned, 
having its own particular mes- 
sage or meaning. For instance, 
during the month of May (the 
month of Mary) the great Mary 
bell in Grasse tolls every day 
at certain hours, and all the 
shrines dedicated to the Virgin 
are lit with candles throughout 
the month. Mademoiselle has 
a tiny one in a niche of an old 
wall hung with ferns, and every 
night of May in her secret 
garden one sees the glimmer of 
the little oil veilleuse lamp glow- 
ing in the darkness and the pale 
Madonna behind it in her fern 
grotto guarding the Castello. 

A procession of peasants and 
children trailed up to the house 
this Christmas morning to 
toucher la main de Mademoiselle, 
thank her for her presents, and 
wish her joy. I saw the wife 
of my gardener coming up the 
drive with her small sister, both 
laden with enormous bouquets 
of flowers. One, of carnations, 
roses, and mimosa, from her- 
self and Raphaél her husband, 
was presented to me, and one 
to Mademoiselle ; and yet an- 
other from Mademoiselle’s 
gardener (father of mine) for 
Mademoiselle and one for me. 
The whole salon was filled with 
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flowers before the momi 
passed. a 

One thundering knock upon 
the front door announced g 
young gentleman of about 
twelve years old dressed, as I 
imagined from their dimensions 
and eccentric fit, in his father’s 
trousers and cap. Neither 
Mademoiselle nor I had ever 
seen him before. When ghe 
asked him why he had come 
and from whence, he grinned 
up at her in a delightfully 
friendly way, pointed to the 
mountain above, and told us 
that he had said to himself— 

“Tu vas dire le bon-jour a ces 
dames en bas.” 

The Christmas spirit. He 
had trudged five miles down an 
appalling mountain track just 
to greet two strange ladies on 
Christmas Day. 

Of course he got a franc from 
us each and some oranges and 
nuts, but I honestly don’t 
believe that he came to the 
Castello in hope, because the 
moment he had blurted out 
his little greeting he pulled 
off his ridiculous cap, made us 
a bow, and turned abruptly on 
his heel to depart. The next 
arrival was a miniature woman 
with high heels, the fashionable 
beret perched over one bistred 
eye, plucked eyebrows, and a 
small made-up a la mode face. 
She proved to be the sixteen- 
year-old daughter of the village 
postmistress, the eldest of a 
family of six, who through 
precocity and intelligence had 
been early placed as telephonist 
in the Grand Bureau des Postes 
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of a large neighbouring town. 
She had come home for her 
Christmas holiday and was 
helping maman in the tiny 
village post-office, a great boon 
for us because, since she came 
pack, we had been able to 
understand our telegrams. Be- 
fore then they were very 
amusing but quite unintelligible. 
I received the following :— 


MapaAmE Lapy CHATU FoRTEQ. 
Koe Stapy Luw BITI!. 


which, being interpreted, was 
“Ohateau Fortescue. Coming 
Saturday. Love. Betty.” A 
telephoned telegram. 

The little lady who tempor- 
arily transmitted local tele- 
grams accurately, brought us 
each @ knitted scarf made by 
maman. How? And when ? 
we wondered. Maman dresses, 
cooks for, and manages her 
young and unruly tribe of five, 
cleans her house, and tends her 
garden, rabbits, and chickens 
in the intervals of selling 
stamps, depositing the savings 
of the village, taking telephone 
messages, and despatching tele- 
grams. Where she found the 
sous to buy the wool for those 
scarves and the time to knit 
them for us remains a touching 
mystery. 

To send a telephone message 
from her office is an agony 
both for her and for oneself. 
The poor patient little woman 
winds the handle of her ob- 
solete machine to call the 


Exchange, wails ‘’Ullo! 
Grasse! ‘’Utito! Grasse! 
ULLO! GRASSE!” at in- 
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tervals in a despairing voice, 
holding the receiver close to 
her weary head with one hand, 
while with the other she signals 
frantic and peremptory in- 
hibitions to her children, who, 
seeing maman chained safely 
to the apparatus, are invariably 
doing something forbidden with 
an unholy glee. 

After a while she gives up 
in despair, leans against the 
counter and tells one a little 
bit of pathetic family history 
—petit Paul has croup; Henri 
wears out his boots terribly 
fast; one of her handsomest 
rabbits died mysteriously in 
the night. Each child in turn 
is dragged from the poky 
living-room under the darned 
dividing curtain into the post- 
office to be presented to Madame, 
and although they drive maman 
nearly crazy, one knows that 
she adores all her children and 
is very proud of them. 

After a time the little woman 
winds the handle of her tele- 
phone again and wails “ ’Ullo ! 
Grasse!’ patiently once more. 

“ Tst - Tst — Chateauneuf au 
milieu—Ah!” she sighs, as a 
subscriber from a neighbouring 
village crosses the line just as 
she has succeeded in attracting 
the attention of supercilious 
Grasse. 

In mercy I tell her that my 
message is not important and 
leave her beaming gratitude, 
poor, patient, plucky little 
woman, and she rushes into 
her kitchen to stir her vegetable 
soup. 

The Christmas visitors all 
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duly greeted, thanked, and 
despatched, I leaped into my 
car and drove to the Grand 
Hotel in Grasse for my Christ- 
mas service. English residents 
and visitors are now 80 scarce 
that we cannot afford to open 
the English Church, which is 
entirely supported by volun- 
tary contributions; the ex- 
penses and stipend of the 
Chaplain (which he seldom sees 
as he nobly pays the other 
church expenses first), the or- 
ganist’s fees, the cost of altar 
flowers, the cleaning and heat- 
ing—all very costly with the 
franc at 74 to the £. A large 
room in the Grand Hotel has 
now been transformed into a 
temporary chapel, and very 
lovely it has been made. Here 
the Chaplain holds services 
during the season, and here I 
had my Christmas Celebration 
amid a handful of English, 
very thankful to get a Christ- 
mas service at all. 

On the way back to the 
Castello I met old Hilaire, our 
gardener during Monsieur’s life- 
time. He spied me from afar 
and began a kind of grotesque 
dance on the footpath, baring 
his old bald head and waving 
his cap in a frenzy to attract 
my attention, which never could 
have missed that familiar face 
and form. 

“ Bon jour, Madame ! 
ment ga va? 


Com- 
Bien, j’espére, 


toujours bien? J’at languissé 
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voir Madame et de toucher 8a 
main.”? 

We shook hands long and 
with violence. He had lost 
more front teeth, poor old 
Hilaire, and he looked much 
thinner. Years of hard manual 
labour have tired his gallant 
heart and he had a crise cay. 
diaque this summer, he told 
me, and had to be carried home, 
but was working again now. [ 
sympathised with him and he 
cheered up and began to joke 
in his old Rabelaisian manner, 
Referring to the recent sharp 
frost and bitterly cold weather, 
he said it had been “ Un temps 
pour les amoureux.”” Knowing 
my Hilaire, I did not ask him 
to explain. Then he launched 
upon reminiscences of “le 
pauvre Monsieur bien - aimé,” 
until the past nearly over- 
whelmed me with its flood of 
precious memories, and I ex- 
cused myself, bade old Hilaire 
farewell, and drove on. 

Mademoiselle and I ate our 
Christmas turkey accompanied 
by fresh Brussels sprouts cooked 
with whole Spanish chestnuts, 
and tender lettuces from the 
Castello garden. For dessert 
we ate our own oranges, kakis, 
and physalis (Cape gooseberries), 
and then we went upstairs to 
smoke our cigarettes in the 
salon and wait for the King to 
talk to us. 


WINIFRED FORTESCUE. 
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EDGES, FELLS, AND RIGGS. 


it. 


TueRE are shorter ways of 
going from London to the 
south-west corner of Dumfries- 
shire than the way I took. I 
desired circumnavigation, and 
so boarded a ship of small ton- 
nage but considerable merit in 
London, and in her went east- 
ward down the river, westward 
down the Channel, northward 
to Waterford and Belfast, once 
again eastward to Glasgow, 
and there, leaving the ship, 
I completed the circuit by 
going south to the shores of 
Solway. 

London Docks being large, 
and my little ship occupying a 
tiny corner of them, she was 
not easy to find. My taxi- 
driver, after speaking great 
swelling words of vanity about 
his knowledge of dockland, 
gave her up, and had to 
humble himself by asking a 
policeman and then another 
policeman. And at last we 
found the Donald M‘Nab nest- 
ling unobtrusively in her corner, 
and very much absorbed in 
getting outside as many green 
bananas as she could stow in 
her hold. They were all for 
Glasgow, and enough to keep 
Scotland from being too stern 
and wild for a longish time. 
But Donald M‘Nab was only 
about half full when a clock 
struck, the stevedores walked 
off, the great doors of the 
sheds were shut for the night, 
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locked, and the busy dock 
turned silent as the tomb. 
Donald sailed at midnight and 
slipped quietly out through 
several lock-gates, and so into 
the busiest river in the world, 
the Thames to us landsmen, 
but always London River to 
sea and river folk. 

From truck to keelson, from 
captain to cabin-boy, the 
M‘Nab was utterly Scots. No 
language was heard on her 
decks but that of Lower Clydes- 
dale, and none came up through 
open engine-room skylights but 
that of still Lower Clydesdale. 
From year’s end to year’s end 
she tramped back and for- 
wards between her home, 
Glasgow, and London. She 
allowed that she and her fellow 
clanswomen earned good divi- 
dends, and during the war 
had done meritorious service at 
considerable loss in ships but 
considerable gain in compen- 
sation paid for them. Four 
days out of seven you will see 
one of the clan jogging east 
or west, up or down Channel, 
uninspiring little ships, adding 
no dignity or beauty to the 
seascape, and arousing not the 
faintest interest in the bosom 
of anyone who has not travelled 
in them. But once you have 
done a voyage on one of the 
line, it is a different matter. 
Every little ship with one 
rather low-bred funnel and 

= 








two masts assumes an interest. 
She might be one of the 
M‘Nabs or even Donald her- 
self; and at this moment 
chief and only steward M‘Whir- 
ter will be ringing his dinner 
bell and all the twenty homing 
Scots passengers will be troop- 
ing down to the tremendous 
1 p.m. dinner, or to the gorgeous 
high tea which she provides ; 
or chief and only stewardess 
Mrs M‘Whirter will be bustling 
round at breakfast with hot 
baps under a snowy napkin 
and making rather a personal 
matter of it, that you should 
take one. When we came on 
deck next morning the North 
Foreland was astern. The sun 
shone, the sea was a sparkling 
blue, and we were slipping 
smoothly along, not too far 
out. A coasting voyage is 
objectiess if you cannot see 
and enjoy the coast. 

Off the eastern end of the 
Isle of Wight, to a landsman 
and a man of peace it seemed 
that we came under rather 
heavy fire from a destroyer. 
But the Navy expects you to 
accept things that the Army 
could never ask—one of them 
being that it is your own look- 
out if you are hit at target 
practice. Portland light had 
faded behind us and that of 
the Start just showing ahead, 
when we unwillingly went to 
bed. A lovely June day. The 
Captain supplied a mild correc- 
tive to ideas generated by the 
constant reiteration of this fact 
by mentioning that there were 
also very unlovely January 
nights, and that a 1200-ton 
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ship was not then the most 
luxurious form of travel. 

Early next morning we 
passed into Plymouth. Tyo 
warships were lying in the 
Sound. They were not British, 
and belonged to a Power that 
now shares the trident with 
Great Britain, necessitating g 
slight alteration in a favourite 
national ditty concerning the 
ruling of the waves. The 
streets of Plymouth were that 
day full of liberty men from 
the afore-mentioned ships. We 
left that afternoon and passed 
the white slag-heaps which 
mark Fowey and which from 
seaward look like large white 
pavilions. From out this little 
port and laden with its pro- 
ducts (china-clay, bricks, and 
slates) came a topsail schooner, 
once one of the commonest 
sights along the south coast, 
now one of the rarest. 

At 7 P.M. we shaved close 
past Land’s End. This was 
permissible, the sea being quiet 
as a nun, the visibility perfect, 
and the Captain anxious to 
wave a greeting to a friend. 
At other times ships give the 
place a wide berth and pass 
outside the Wolf and other 
menacing rocks that continue 
Land’s End under or nearly 
under water. Some most satis- 
factory waves were exchanged 
with the friend, who came 4 
cropper over a stone dyke in 
trying to keep with us a little 


longer. We left him dusting 
his knees. We were sorry for 
him. 


The bridge of a small coast- 
ing vessel is not so sacrosanct 
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as that of a liner. M ‘Nab made 
one or two of us Honorary 
Members of this point of van- 
tage, once we had given tokens 
of average respectability. Here 
I joined Second Officer Higg 
next afternoon. I found him 
in rather a soured mood. The 
immediate cause of this was 
seated on a locker at the 
extreme end of the bridge, 
reading a book; an elderly 
female, quite innocuous, a 
friend of the Captain. Mr Higg, 
who was less than half-way 
through his watch and finding 
the time going slow, had ad- 
dressed this female in the hopes 
of a little light chat and 
possibly of imparting a few of 
the confidences later bestowed 
on me. Nothing doing. The 
woman was probably stone deaf. 
This had huffed Higg. To me 
in a loud whisper he said that 
he did not approve of “ garden 
parties on ships’ bridges” ; that 
he had spoken to the party 
“ quite as a gentleman should ” 
—but with no result. We fell 
into light talk. You can con- 
verse With any ship’s officer on 
any ship’s bridge on any topic 
bar one. It is as well to cut 
out everything having the re- 
motest bearing on sea or ships. 
He has had too much of these. 
Mr Higg had recently been 
demoted from First to Second 
Officer—not from any fault of 
his own, but owing to the 
Depression and to some short- 
ening of sail in consequence by 
the Company. This had a 
further souring effect on the 
victim. For, said Mr Higg, 
With Glasgow rents as they 
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were a man could not marry 
on a Second Officer’s pay. His 
hope of speedy matrimony had 
been shattered. We strayed 
from matrimony to literature, 
which was Mr Higg’s great 
hobby. ‘ What I chiefly read 
is The Magazines,” said Higg. 
I ventured on, ‘‘ Blackwood’s, 
perhaps?”; for Mr Higg’s 
speech betrayed him as having 
been bred by Clyde’s pellucid 
stream. No—not Blackwood. 
‘ Maga ’ was dismissed as some- 
thing that no serious reader of 
The Magazines would tolerate 
fora moment. ‘ No,” he said. 
“What I read chiefly is 
‘ Cheery Chips ’ or ‘ What Ho !’ 
Good stuff. The stuff. Try 
’em. I know some poetry, too ; 
six lines of Byron; used to 
know twenty; learnt ’em at 
school; now forgotten ’em; 
good job, too; poor stuff; 
bilge; cat-lap; a waste of 
time. — North a half West.’ 
This last sentence to the helms- 
man just to show that Higg, 
although deep in literature, 
was keeping an eye on the 
course. The helmsman re- 
peated “ North a half West,” 
and Higg resumed. 

“But as I was saying— 
about my girl and the wedding 
—we simply can’t do it on a 
Second’s pay.” He sighed. I 
said that I supposed she would 
wait. Higg did not seem so 
certain about that. ‘‘ A mon- 
strous fine woman like her 
didn’t want for followers.” I 
murmured a stave of a ditty 
concerning nice girls and sailors. 
‘* May be, may be,” said Higg, 
and suddenly plunging his hand 
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into his breast pocket produced 
her photo and laid it on the 
binocular box under the canvas 
dodger. The helmsman now 
became as visibly moved as a 
young helmsman may be who 
overhears a tale of love. He 
craned slightly to hear better, 
or even to see the photo. 
Certainly the North a half West 
mark ceased nuzzling the 
lubber’s line and Mr Higg had 
reason to say sharply, “‘ Mind 
your steering,” and much less 
sharply to me, * It’s very like 
her.”” ‘ Undoubtedly a very 
handsome woman,’’ I added. 

“The sweetest lines,’ said 
Higg, taking a pace to port and 
scrutinising her from S8.W. 

‘Very poignant,’’ I replied, 
thinking that he was alluding 
to the six lines of Byron, and 
then recollecting that ‘ sweet 
lines’ is a nautical term signi- 
fying beauty of contour in a 
ship. 

“ T think I like her best this 
way,” said Higg, moving two 
paces to starboard and viewing 
her from the 8.E. ‘“ Taking a 
cross-bearing sort of fixes her.”’ 
She may have been fixed in 
Higg’s mental vision, but not 
on the binocular box, whence a 
gust of wind now blew her. 
Higg gathered her from amongst 
the helmsman’s agitated feet 
and immured the future Mrs 
Higg once more in his bosom. 

The tea bell rang. I left the 
bridge wondering a little why 
Mr Higg should have selected 
me, an acquaintance of less 
than forty-eight hours, as his 
confidant. But I realised that 
had I not been there, he would 
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have breathed his feelings down 
the ventilator or even into the 
nape of the helmsman’s neck, 
Next morning at dawn we 
were all among the cow-moo. 
ings and bird-song of the long 
reach that ends at the port of 
Waterford, where we lay for 
six hours flying at the fore the 
flag of the Free State. A brisk 
trade here in former days, 
chiefly in porter and cattle, 
A dozen empty barrels from 
our hold was all that remained 
of the porter trade. In ex. 
change we shipped a quantity 
of boxes bearing the name of 
an Irish creamery. ‘“ All Bolshy 
butter, really,” said Mr Higg, 
“Blended with just enough 
Irish butter to call it Irish.” 
With this and a few worried- 
looking beeves, we sailed from 
this rather slatternly - looking 
place and turned northward. 
As we moved to our quay at 
Belfast next day we traversed 
a blast of riveting sound. This 
came from two ships under 
construction. The electric riv- 
eters at work on those hollow 
metal hulls produced a deafen- 
ing noise which had something 
in it of the roar of wind and 
something of the din of waters, 
and something more of the ring 
of a train in a tunnel. No one 
can really wish to be a riveter, 
and all riveters must surely be 
deaf. A contrast with those 
gaunt and noisy hulls and show- 
ing up far above the roofs, were 
the masts and spars of a four- 
masted barque; one of those 
rather sorry old dowagers which 
race home from the Antipodes 
with cargoes of grain, and gull 
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us into thinking that the old- 
time wool-clipper is back among 
us again. I went aboard her. 
Speaking of the voyage home, 
the mate said, “‘ One hundred 
and twenty days: all calms 
and head-winds.” She was just 
twice the tonnage of our little 
ship and could have held her 
comfortably on her deck. She 
had accommodation for eighteen 
passengers at ten shillings a 
day, and we were told she 
usually had most of her really 
excellent cabins filled. Well, I 
wish her luck. What with her 
age and her apparent under- 
manning she may want all she 
can get. Her hands seemed 
almost entirely boys, some of 
them scarcely that. 


During our short stretch 
across to Glasgow a carrier 
pigeon boarded us, was im- 
mediately supplied with water 
and departed. Apparently a 
matter of routine. The Captain 
tried my tobacco and I tried 
the Captain’s. He was fairly 
polite about mine, merely say- 
ing that he liked something 
stronger than hay. And I was 
a8 polite about his as a man 
could be who was rendered 
quite speechless by it. The 
Captain’s tobacco was called 
Battleaxe. It was rightly 
named. It was in small 
cubes like black indiarubber, 
harder than that but not quite 
80 hard as marble. It required 
a sharp knife and a great deal 
of friction between the palms 
before it would enter a pipe. 
Up till now it was tobacco, 
with rather a truculent smell 
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but nothing alarming. Nor 
when I put a match to it did 
it explode, being one of those 
delay-action things which are 
far more frightful in their 
action. It was only after the 
third whiff that I was conscious 
of a hand gripping me by the 
throat and realised that no 
tobacco ever did this. Then 
my diaphragm, or wherever 
hiccoughs start, split asunder 
in one tremendous spasm 
which nearly lifted me off the 
bridge. I shall never try 
Battleaxe again. Unless you 
are the jolliest sort of tar, I 
counsel you not to either. 

The M‘Nab reached her home, 
Broomielaw, on a sizzling hot 
Sunday evening. We had just 
passed the gaunt and silent 
Queen Mary sitting in her 
cradle at an oblique angle to 
the river and had tried to be 
impressed. But she was not 
at an impressive stage. I was 
leaving Glasgow early next 
morning and sought the inquiry 
office of a terminal railway 
station to ask about trains. 
But the station was dead— 
6 P.M.—and the office closed : 
not to open till well after my 
train had left next morning. 
I found the bus-office much 
less sabbatarian and only too 
ready to answer all inquiries. 
The result was that the railway 
lost a passenger and the road 
gained one. 

The particular spot on Solway 
for which I was making was 
Caerlaverock Castle. But I 
had to find a night’s lodging 
first. I found it in a little house 
only a few yards distant from 
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@ spring of water resorted to by 
the dying Burns in the hopes 
that it might better him. But 
he was beyond the healing 
properties of the Browwell, as 
it is called, and died a few 
weeks later in Dumfries. 

The rusty little dame, my 
hostess, when I approached 
her on the subject of some food 
that night, whispered the word 
‘“‘ Pitaties ’?: and when I said 
‘¢ Yes ? ’’ inquiringly, the whis- 
per died to a sigh and the sigh, 
too, said ‘‘ Pitaties.”” The mat- 
ter was evidently too delicate 
for further discussion, so I 
deposited my pack, said I 
would be back about 5 P.M., 
and set out for Caerlaverock, 
five miles distant by a short- 
cut over a tidal inlet of Solway. 
A road-mender told me that 
the bridge over this was a 
‘wrack’: a farmer corrobo- 
rated this and added that if 
I took a good catch I might 
win over. When I got there, 
there was nothing to take a 
good catch to. A few jagged 
stakes protruded from the water, 
and these marked a deepish 
ford. I crossed with some 
reluctance. It was a day in 
the second half of June, but 
with a leaden sky and a first- 
class drying wind, a whistling 
north-easter. My lower gar- 
ments were soon dry. 

The red towers of Caer- 
laverock standing above the 
tree-tops which surround them 
show up from a mile or two 
distant. The place, which was 
of enormous strength, stands 
at the junction of wide Nith 
with much wider Solway. It 
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is lucky that, about a hundred 
years ago, this old stronghold 
matured into an interest and 
became an antiquity of note, 
else it would have dissolved 
stone by stone into neighbour- 
ing dwellings. Its origins are 
lost in the mists of time, but 
since its known history began 
700 years ago it has always 
remained in the same family. 
It bears a record of storm 
and stress, battle, siege, level- 
ling and rebuilding, which 
renders it well worthy of an 
hour’s visit. Edward I.’s stone 
catapult balls of 1300 and the 
iron ones of the Covenanting 
cannon of 1740 lie side by side 
in its courtyard. Its trace or 
plan, which is triangular, is 
unique. The three salients it 
presented to attackers were 
not then accounted defects, as 
they would be now. The two 
lofty towers which stand on 
either side the apex of the 
triangle and guard the double 
moat and drawbridge, convey 
an idea of ruddy hugeness. 
Of the two moats, the inner is 
permanently wet, the outer 
is or was filled by Solway 
tide. Within the double port- 
cullis may yet be seen the 
ancient and labour - saving 
amenities installed for the warm 
reception and discomfiture of 
hostile visitors, notably the 
‘shoots’ for anointing heads 
with molten lead or boiling 
pitch. Within the narrow pas- 
sage-way is the Maxwell greet- 
ing, “God Bid Thee Fair.” 
To. prisoners passing to the 
dungeon just beyond, these 
words may have seemed a little 
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jnapposite. Another pious in- 
yocation, ‘The Blessingis of 
God be heirin,’’ which is to be 
found on two other old strong- 
holds belonging to the same 
family, and on three of their 
modern houses, shows a fond- 
ness for fine words not always 
translated, as their records 
show, into fine deeds. Caer- 
laverock was faithful to one 
dynasty. For this it risked all 
and lost all. After the rising 
of 1715 all its honours came 
tumbling to earth, and its 
owner’s loyal head nearly 
tumbled with them. How a 
brave and faithful wife rode 
three hundred miles through 
snow, and effected her hus- 
band’s escape from the Tower 
and death, is a well-known 
story. Of the honours thus 
forfeited, some, not all, were 
restored in the middle of the 
last century. 

As noted earlier, it was a 
bitter day with a piping north- 
easter. Through shot - holes, 
arrow-slits, and gun-ports the 
wind came whistling. It 
belched from cavernous fire- 
places and swirled down pas- 
sages and through doorways. 
We were standing in the dun- 
geon and looking five storeys 
up, each storey marked by its 
protruding corbels, and the 
only roof was a pale blue sky. 
Wallflowers nodded down at 
us, and great masses of ivy 
Swayed and levered at the old 
stones. The guide remarked 
with regret that the owner of 
the place held the view that 
ivy acted as a binder and 
preservative. This is but half 
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a truth. Ivy takes hold merely 
to devour its prey, the mortar 
which binds the stones. 

As we shivered along behind 
our guide he spoke his oft- 
told tale as guides must, but 
much less as a guide and much 
more a8 a man connected with 
the place and interested in it. 
When we came to a wall- 
enclosed lawn surrounded by 
flower borders which mark the 
site of the banqueting hall, 
the old man betrayed himself 
as the gardener by artlessly 
maneuvring his following up 
to a bed full of beautiful roses, 
and brightening visibly when 
his darlings received the praise 
they merited. We passed to 
the site of the library. One 
of those old barons was a 
booky man. Presumably the 
wardenship of this turbulent 
Western March had its off- 
days and gave a man time to 
unbrace and read. Still, a 
library amid such utterly stark 
surroundings came rather as a 
surprise, and the man who 
loved it was mentioned as 
something quite out of the 
common. 

On conclusion, I noted the 
payment made by two parties 
to whom the old man had 
talked both interestingly and 
accurately for half an hour. 
The owner of an effulgent car 
which I had noted beyond the 
outer moat said, ‘‘ How much 
to pay?” ‘‘ Twopence,”’ re- 
plied the guide rather shyly. 
“Have you any change?” 
asked Her Effulgence. ‘“ Yes,” 
said the guide, and received six- 
pence and returned fourpence, 
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The other party was rather 
a soiled-looking scamp, whose 
rusty bicycle lay on its side 
beyond the moats and near the 
car. He gave the old man a 
shilling, and said that his his- 
tory and descriptions of the 
place were worth that and 
more. 

Thus some folk become mil- 
lionaires and others ride rusty 
bicycles. 

Caerlaverock trips as sweetly 
off the tongue as a lark, or 
laverock, leaves her watery 
bed. Four miles away as the 
crow flies, a neighbour to and 
an exchanger of benefits with 
Caerlaverock, stands another 
sweet - sounder, Sweetheart 
Abbey. The monks of Sweet- 
heart placed themselves under 
Caerlaverock protection in 1513, 
and later constituted the laird 
as heritable bailie of the whole 
jurisdiction of their lands. (I 
come on an allusion to a Sir 
Robert of Sweetheart—I should 
like a title like that.) But 
between the monks and their 
heritable bailie lay, and still 
lies, a two-mile stretch of sand, 
the sands of Nith, some of 
them rather quick ones. These 
may have been no obstacle to 
Sir Robert, but they were to 
me. To get to Sweetheart I 
found that I should have to 
fetch a compass of a dozen 
miles. I had not the time, 
and unwillingly had to cut out 
the Abbey. 

To return to my lodging 
meant a walk of seven or 
eight miles on a hard road, 
the tide having risen and my 
ford being impracticable. I 
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did not relish the longer walk, 
and by imparting a dragging 
action to my legs, invited 
kindly farmer to pick me up 
in his car and drop me at the 
door of my whispering hostegs, 
She, on seeing me, formed the 
letters P and T on her lips, 
and disappeared, to reappear 
with an excellent three-course 
dinner. The hour was five 
o’clock, and I had to dine, 
At 7 P.M. a large afternoon tea 
arrived. I had to eat it. J 
left early next morning and 
came to Ruthwell, which 
has a church with a famous 
cross inside it. But I got no 
nearer to this than the church- 
yard gate, which was locked. 
Through the bars of this and 
on a tombstone I could read 
the name of Wilson a great 
many times, for six hundred 
years tenants of a neighbouring 
farm. Perhaps more remark- 
able was a cobbler here who 
cobbled my shoes and talked 
learnedly on local lore, and 
refused any payment. 


I passed out of the West 
March and on to the Debatable 
Land. Of this latter I do not 
know the exact limits. Pos- 
sibly like other debatable 
matters it had none. It was 
claimed by both English and 
Scots, and in this respect dif- 
fered from the Liberties of 
Berwick at the opposite end 
of the Border, which was 
neutral ground, or, let us say, 
theoretically neutral ground. 
By means of travel swifter 
than those of my two feet, I 
came to the nebulous south- 
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east end of the Cheviot Hills. 
This end is reported to lie 
somewhere amongst the pleas- 
ant green hills of upper Liddes- 
dale, and for my own purposes 
I decided that the exact spot 
should be Kielder, to which 
place @ branch of the railway, 
so slender a8 to merit the 
term twig rather than branch, 
prought me. The sole staff of 
the little station, a rosy-cheeked 
porter, reeled off to me a chap- 
ter of road directions, of which 
Iremembered only the first line 
of the first verse, and set me 
on my way across Cheviot, 
Chiviot, or Cheeviot on a dull 
and very rainy evening in June. 

The porter’s abundant direc- 
tions served to bring me clear 
of woods, and out and on to 
typical Cheviot surroundings— 
bare green treeless slopes. But 
just here these slopes will not 
long be bare. They will bloom 
funereally with conifers. These 
accompanied me on either side 
of the track and stretched away 
from it on either hand as far 
a8 the eye could distinguish— 
little trees about a foot high, 
with nothing round them to 
forbid the attentions of roe- 
buck or rabbit. The track 
ended, a path began, and brought 
me to the pleasing hazard of 
my first billet, a shepherd’s 
steading. I have been in a 
good many, and this one was 
like the rest, a little grey stot 
of a building, the kitchen a 
large room with a large bed 
in it, one end of this room 
almost monopolised by a great 
shining peat-fed range, for cook- 
ing, baking, hot water, and not 
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least, drying. All the family 
garments hung in unblushing 
innocence before it, and some 
of mine soon joined them. 
Hams, crooks and rods roosted 
among the beams of the ceiling ; 
and, between 7 and 10 p.m, 
shepherd, two sons, wife and 
daughter appeared from their 
avocations at different times 
to take a meal. The room was 
of a largeness to meet all these 
requirements without crowding 
and without stuffiness. 

My own supper and everyone 
else’s was the same—bacon, 
eggs, two kinds of bread, scones, 
and jam and butter, all home 
cured or produced. I obtained 
an excellent room and bed, but 
the family washing-place, and 
mine, was the scullery. Here 
hung a single toothbrush. 

After supper the rain con- 
tinued to beat on the windows. 
The shepherd sitting at ease 
with his enormous boots off 
was pessimistic, not about a 
little warm rain, but about the 
clouds being down on the hill. 
These, he said, would prevent 
any possibility of travel. He 
himself had been lost, or at 
least unable to find his way 
home, which is not quite the 
same thing, only a week before. 
The sheep were up at a well- 
known landmark, the Kielder 
Stone. Each time he left this 
to get home, he found himself 
back at the Stone. He was not 
so much lost as mazed. ‘* What 
about your dogs?” I asked. 
*“Couldn’t they have shown 
you the way?” “ Ashepherd’s 
dogs follow and neverlead him.” 
His wife added, ‘If the dogs 
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come home without the shep- 
herd, something very wrong has 
happened.” 

Here the Forestry Commis- 
sion had taken over the land, 
lock, stock, and barrel—sheep, 
shepherd, and buildings, and 
were busy putting a new and 
ugly patch on to an old and 
beautiful garment by planting 
much of the lower slopes with 
conifers. The shepherd said, 
‘‘ They think more of the trees 
than the sheep.”’ With him 
were two sons, one of whom 
was employed in this forestry 
work, but, added his mother 
hastily, ‘“‘ He’s a shepherd to 
his trade.’”’ On these grassy 
sheep-feeding hills the shep- 
herd is still king. 

Next morning the rain was 
still falling steadily, but the 
clouds were well off the hill- 
tops and the visibility good. 
I decided to beat it lest the 
shepherd returning from his 
early work should add cold 
water to the rain-drops. I asked 
the price of my lodging. The 
hiker had evidently not passed 
this way. Newcastle, the home 
of many hikers (more power to 
them as long as they do not 
leave too much litter about), is 
nearer the eastern end of Che- 
viot. In answer to my query 
the shepherd’s wife said she 
really could not say. What 
did I think? I did her the 
injustice of thinking that this 
was the usual try-on of “TIT 
leave it to you, sir.”” She con- 
sulted with her daughter and 
then mentioned rather ner- 
vously, two shillings. I doubled 
this, and we parted satisfied. 
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If need be, a traveller on 
these open rolling hills can get 
@ compass-course and stick to 
it. A path, if the map shows 
one and if one can find and, 
more difficult, hold it, is vastly 
preferable ; for it avoids, more 
or less, the steeper slopes and 
the peat-hags, while a compass- 
bearing may take you to plenty 
of both. It is possible to do 
this because the Cheviots are 
notably deficient in crags and 
precipices and the going is 
nearly all good grass and not 
much heather. The golden 
rule ‘* When lost, follow the 
water down” will bring you 
to human habitations. 

If there was rain that day, 
there was also a strong follow- 
ing wind, which materially 
assisted progress uphill and 
along a very rough path. This 
was continually being queered 
by sheep-tracks which merged 
with the path, led one astray 
from it and died away into 
nothing. By noon I reached 
what I hoped was the right 
pass, The Girdle. Two miles 
below me was a very sure 
landmark, two miles long and 
nearly a mile wide, Catcleugh 
Reservoir, the Newcastle and 
Gateshead Waterworks. ‘Oh 
Me Edge’ and ‘Grey Mares 
Knowe’ also now identified 
themselves. I was three miles 
on the English side of the 
Border-line which here follows 
the long ridge of Carter 
Fell. I had intended to make 
this my route, but had been 
warned by the shepherd that 
there were too many peaty 
places for nice walking. My 
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path, which had brought me 
rather unwillingly to within a 
fow miles and plain view of my 
destination, now flickered out. 
The rest of the way downhill 
was easy, but squelchy and wet. 
It brought me to Catcleugh and 
the reservoir and one of the 
three main roads from England 
into Scotland. One may as- 
sume that this road afforded 
during three centuries a con- 
yenient line of entry for raiding 
Scots to their nearest prey ; for 
Southron raidable lands lay as 
a rule much farther from the 
Border-line than the rich val- 
leys just north of it. 

I came to the reservoir, on 
which floated several boats, 
their occupants flogging the 
leaden water, while other fisher- 
men dotted the shores at 
regular intervals. It was a 
fishing competition. I lodged 
that night with the winner and 
supped off trout. I effected 
entry to board and lodging at 
the second time of asking. 
Here my clothes and self parted 
for a few hours, the former to 
dry and the latter to the only 
available place for a clothesless 
man, bed. 


“Good onset bodes good 
end.” It was a very excellent 
onset when I set off next 
morning, but it boded no good 
end. I set off in sun and ended 
eight hours later in rain. Start- 
ing just on the English side of 
the Border-line, I set my nose 
north-eastward, for this is the 
Cheviot trend. On my left, 
not far off, lay the site of 
Redeswire Fray, an affair of 
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nearly four hundred years ago. 
On my right were two aptly 
named spots, Dour Hill and 
Pity Me. It was a steady 
climb through enormous rolling 
tracts of good grass pasture. 
I came to a shepherd’s house, 
Cottonshopehead, one of in- 
numerable ‘Hopes’ hereabouts. 
It stood just under the 1300 foot 
contour, on the top of the 
Bottoms, whereas most stead- 
ings are situated in the Bottoms 
of the Tops. It was not 
especially remote as shepherds’ 
houses go, but no wheels could 
approach it nearer than a mile. 
All transport had to be done 
by sled or pack. The nearest 
road was over four miles dis- 
tant. On this supremely lovely 
June day the little grey house 
lay at anchor on its heaving 
grass ocean amid no other 
sounds than those of wind over 
grass, larks, sheep, and curlews. 

The jostled townsman dreams 
of such places, and such places 
dream of the jostling town. 
Neither would be happy for 
long if dreams came true. 
Here the shepherd, who was 
from over the Border, set me 
on my way and spoke thrice. 
He said that the meat (grazing) 
of his sheep-run was good ; 
that the uphill walking was 
bad for boot-welts; that the 
day was a blinky one. Near 
this steading, as with all others 
I passed, was an enclosed hay 
meadow, on which sheep rely 
for their winter rations when 
snow covers the grass and 
sends them down to and keeps 
them round about the house. 
The couple of cows which 
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shepherds are allowed to keep, 
and the score or so of ‘ pack’ 
sheep and their increase, which 
are his perquisites, share this 
with the flock. It is not to be 
supposed that during the winter 
the shepherd sits snowbound 
in his parlour listening to the 
wireless. It is then, and es- 
pecially during and after the 
heavier snowfalls, that he and 
his dogs must be up and about. 
It is not a life for an old man 
or an old dog. 

I proceeded on my way to 
the Roman Road, or Dere 
Street, or Gammel’s Path, or 
yet again Watling Street, for 
it is called all these. Under 
whichever name it forms the 
western boundary of a very 
unhealthy area, the Redesdale 
Artillery range. Within this 
area are one or two farms, 
whose occupants have to clear 
out and shelter in bomb- 
proofs during the firing, which, 
throughout two Junes when I 
was near it, appeared to be 
continuous on most days of 
the week. The sheep take their 
chance. Casualties among them 
are debited to the War Office. 
It is possible that this cloud has 
its silver lining. Sheep die 
from other causes than shell- 
fire, and—who knows ?—the 
little account to the War Office 
may include some of these. 
And the rent paid for a ground 
infested by iron shards from 
reeking tubes musi be a very 
small one. Yet to the house- 
wife it must be a little irksome 
to carry on her daily routine 
under such conditions. Chil- 
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dren living here cannot go to 
school. I met a young denizen 
of this shelled area billeteg 
with Grannie outside the danger 
zone during the whole of he 
school life. To keep her hand 
in she was playing with q 
(presumably innocuous) 18. 
pounder shell—a wide or ap 
over—which had strayed be. 
yond its limits. But today 
there were no danger flags 
and the guns were silent. 

In due course I came to the 
Roman Road, which runs north 
athwart the Cheviots and ends 
at ‘Roman Camp,’ a few miles 
from where I stood. On this 
road are marked on the map 
in distinguished lettering the 
words ‘Golden Pot,’ or, to be 
exact, ‘Outer Golden Pot’ 
and ‘Middle Golden Pot,’ 
Name, lettering, and their posi- 
tion on the Roman Road raised 
the most soaring expectations, 
The only Pot of like name 
hitherto met by me had been 
on an inn signboard in the 
south of England, and here it 
displayed winking at the brim 
a golden froth. I examined 
the outer of these auriferous 
receptacles. I found it to be 
a boulder roughly hewn to 4 
square, like the lower half of 
a truncated millstone. It had 
a socket hole cut into it, and 
there was neither beer nor 
gold in the hole. Someone of 
an archeological turn of mind 
had erected over it an iron 
post bearing a red star. To 
an archeologist this explained 
all, but to me, nothing. I was 
too down-hearted over the first 
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pot to walk one stadium out 
of my way to examine the 
second. To be exact, it was 
by the ordnance map one 
furlong or 660 feet distant, 
and therefore a trifle more 
than one stadium, which a 
dictionary tells us was ‘125 
anc. paces, or 625 Roman feet, 
equal to 606 feet 9 inches 
English.” I passed on, de- 
ciding that these pots once 
supported poles which stuck 
up through the winter snow 
and marked the road, possibly 
the stadia, between the big 
Roman cantonment at Bre- 
menium (now Rochester), seven 
miles south of me, and the 
unnamed ‘ Roman Camps,’ two 
miles north. Along this track 
the shivering legionaries had 
come tripping on their little 
anc. feet, as I now would trip 
it with my modern longer paces. 
And I would take my lunch 
where the hungry soldiery used 
to take theirs. 

It was, as the shepherd had 
said, a blinky day. It began 
now to blink to keep back the 
tears, but failed, which is to 
say that it began to rain. I 
walked a mile on, came to the 
crest of the high ground, and 
looked down into a great amphi- 
theatre where the River Coquet 
rises. In the midst of this on 
a rise of ground, lay the un- 
named Roman Camps, possibly 
a rest-camp on the way north 
into Scotland, possibly at one 
time the farthest outpost of 
empire. From a mile distant 
and looked at from above, 
every foot of the mounds and 
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ditches lay clearly mapped, as 
lonely a place as one could 
wish for. In company with the 
sheep which dotted it, it pro- 
vided me with a good lunching- 
place and some shelter from the 
wind and rain. I sat actually 
on the Border-line. A constel- 
lation of red stars on iron posts 
stood about this old camp. 
But they will not stand long 
against winter buffetings unless 
they are rammed. Below me 
along the Coquet the map 
showed a sequence of little 
black dots, denoting habita- 
tions, most of them incorporat- 
ing ‘ Hope’ with their names. 
The nearest of these was two 
miles away, and here I arrived 
rather wet that afternoon and 
sought a lodging. An elderly 
party with a tight mouth said 
“No,” and I passed on a mile 
and a half to the next. Its 
name was one full of hope. 
Here another lady with a tight 
mouth, and tight hair as well, 
also said no. Two miles farther 
on there were too many children 
and no accommodation. Again 
another two miles—and the 
miles were beginning to seem 
rather long now—and after a 
wet ford, I effected an entry. 
I could not have wished a 
better. Hikers had been here 
and prepared the way. The 
scullery was not the wash-pot. 
There was every luxury that a 
damp tramp could desire, in- 
cluding a rollicking fire and 
very kindly folk. The good 
onset had brought a good end 
after all. There was wireless, 
of course—a boon to the dwellers 
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in remote. places, and few of 
them are without it. But a 
traveller need not pronounce 
it a blessing so far as he is 
concerned. 


I left my lodging and its 
kindly inmates, its good home- 
cured bacon, its scones and 
yellow butter, with regret. I 
set a course due north for Scot- 
land, in which country I felt 
an urge to plant my feet. It 
was a lovely day, and later 
became rather a scorcher and 
set me hankering after a little 
rain. The hill-top along which 
I moved for three or four miles 
was breezy enough and I had 
started early. But the shadeless 
Sheltered valleys farther on 
were warm. 

So far in four days I had not 
met a single person. I had 
looked into farms to pass the 
time of day and ask the way, 
but I had actually not met a 
soul. Today I came within 
three miles of meeting a man 
riding a dun pony, with two 
black dots, his dogs. These 
were scurrying tirelessly, as 
they gathered outlying sheep 
and sent them flying towards 
the moving flock. Horseman, 
pony, black dots and the surg- 
ing white flock were all most 
clearly shown up against the 
vivid green grass. But they 
were too far off for the sound 
of whistle or bark to reach me, 
and disappeared round the 
swell of the hill. A shepherd 
was gathering his sheep for the 
shearing, the season for which 
had now begun. 

I came to Windy Gyle, a 
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long ridge just over the 2009 
foot contour. I do not know 


what a Gyle is, but it is some. 
thing very windy and seriously 
ruffed my map. This I wished 
very much to peruse, for there 
was an immense view from 
here, northward over Rox. 
burghshire, north-eastward to 
The Cheviot. Behind me to 
south and west lay a confused 
tumble of green hills—Beef. 
stand, Yearning Law, Pete's 
Shank, and Mozie Law. For 
good-sounding names go to the 
Cheviots. 

I hesitated here whether 
to take the easy downhill way 
into Scotland or to follow the 
undulating northern extremity 
of Northumberland. Still hesi- 
tant, I threw one leg over the 
wire fence that here marks the 
Border -line and then paused. 
My route hitherto, though never 
far from and sometimes actu- 
ally along the Border-line, had 
been well within the Cheviots ; 
and though I often looked 
into Scotland I only saw Scot- 
tish Cheviots in place of English 
ones. Now for the first time I 
was at a viewpoint from which 
I looked down on and out over 
the Border of history. This 
extended far beyond the actual 
bordering counties of Rox- 
burghshire and Berwickshire. 
Immediately below me were 
the Kale and Bowmont Waters ; 
away beyond lay Jedburgh 
and Kelso and, farther away 
still, Melrose and Dryburgh. 
It was a peaceful ordered land- 
scape. It smiled. But it has 
not always smiled. In the 
little valleys of Kale and Bow- 
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mont at my feet, during an 
English invasion_of a few days, 
sixty-four towns, towers, and 
villages went up in smoke. At 
the same time, and not much 
farther afield, two hundred 
monasteries, castles, and vil- 
lages suffered the same fate. 
In the previous year, and during 
a longer incursion, this Border 
district had suffered a loss of 
twelve hundred men slain or 
captured, of over twenty-four 
thousand cattle great and small, 
and the burning of two hun- 
dred and sixty towns, towers, 
churches, and monasteries. 

Tit for tat, the Scots gave 
as good as they got, only 
they had to go a great deal 
farther over hostile territory 
in order to do so. In between 
these larger incursions were 
the forays and raids of neigh- 
bour on neighbour, clan on 
clan. Needs must when the 
devil drives. When the good 
wife set the spurs on the 
table, the good man had to 
mount to replenish his larder 
at the expense of another’s. 

The whole Border-side was 
studded with strong places. 
Northumberland along the 
seventy or eighty miles of 
its northern marches possessed 
about two to the mile. The 
peel towers of the Scots were 
numbered by the hundred, and 
in addition there were the 
greater castles, from that of 
Berwick to those of Caerlaver- 
ock and Threave in the western 
march. Truly a brisk and 
lively zone of country, and for 
more than three centuries. 

Fortunately from the hard 
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flint of these turbulent and 
cruel times were beaten out 
certain shining virtues—valour, 
fortitude, endurance. It is 
these that run about in present 
memories like sparks among 
the stubble of a forgotten past. 
It is well for us that tradition 
and ballad have caught and 
preserved them, that wizards 
of the pen have blown them 
into enduring flame. It is 
also well that we recollect in 
the time of our own visitation 
by present troubles and defects 
that those past eras were not 
all golden, that in heroic ages 
men were not all heroic, that 
pasts were not always glorious ; 
in short, that we are lucky 
to be living now and not 
then. 

Having eased myself of these 
reflections, I found that my 
remaining or English leg had 
crossed the fence and joined 
its fellow in Scotland. The 
pair of them walked me off 
down the long northern ramp 
of Cheviot into Roxburgh- 
shire. I made for the nearest 
habitations shown on the map, 
some seven hundred feet below 
me and three or four miles 
distant—Mowhaugh on Bow- 
mont Water. But half-way 
there a dyke and the Water 
invited me: the one to lunch 
on its shady side, the other to 


a bathe. The hour was 1 P.M. 
and the day hot. I accepted 
both invitations. Bowmont 


Water, scarcely yet a strip- 
ling and indeed calling itself 
here the Calroust Burn, was 
only a few inches deep, but I 
managed a bathe between banks 
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of yellow mimulus. I ate, slept, 
and two hours later resumed 
my way and met a man. He 
was the first that I met in 
four days, and therefore worthy 
of mention. Actually he was 
a postman and only within 
hailing distance, but it was as 
good as a meeting. I came to 
Mowhaugh. It is a perfectly 
worthy place, but there was a 
metalled road and a campy 
atmosphere, and these liked 
me not. I had tea in a cottage 
where the week’s scones had 
just been baked—the largest, 
most massive scones ever seen 
—cubic feet of them. I turned 
westward over one of the long 
green fingers that Cheviot 
spreads northward, and passed 
from Bowmont into Kale 
Water. Nothing but the rip- 
pling notes of curlews here, 
and one deserted farm, aptly 
named ‘Seefew.’ I dropped 
down into the village of How- 
nam towards evening. The 
map showed an inn. There 
was no inn, but there was a 
widow whose barrel and cruse 
were well filled, and these I 
shared. 

Next day, Sunday, out of 
deference to the widow, who 
seemed to expect me to go but 
did not go herself, I attended 
a rather bleak service in the 
little church, and after it struck 
out over the hills to Town 
Yetholm, six or seven miles 
distant. I nearly met another 
man under Cushat Law, but as 
he was asleep and had his boots 
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off and was what we polite} 
call in Scotland a traveller 
and in England by a shorter 
name, I prefer not to count 
this as a meeting. I knew 
there would be a catch ip 
the correct pronunciation of 
Yetholm and that I should 
get it wrong. I did pro- 
nounce it wrong, but I cannot 
remember now whether the 
T is hard or whether Yetholm 
pronounces itself as a lisping 
female domestic would address 
her mistress. The place was 
compact of jars, caused by 
the Salvation Army in full 
song, and of charabancs in 
full activity. Perhaps Kirk 
Yetholm just across the Water 
has a calmer Sabbath. 

I had emerged from Cheviot 
here, and at the good little 
inn where I billeted it seemed 
an opportunity to prick out 
my course and _ distances 
during the past five days. I 
did so amid the din of prayer, 
hymn, brazen instruments, and 
road leviathans starting or 
arriving. My course had been 
devious, for the Cheviots if 
not very long are very wide, 
and permit wide divergences. 
By no stretch of dividers or of 
conscience could I make my 
distance quite fifty miles. 
These had been accomplished 
in some thirty hours’ dawdling. 
This shows the spirit of the 
seasoned dawdler. I can never 
persuade the mare I ride on 
these occasions to travel fast. 
None of Mr Shanks’s mares do. 
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A FISHING RECONNAISSANCE. 


Tar Mali Hka, with the 
N’Mai Hka, are the main head- 
waters of the Irrawaddy, and 
they join near Myitkyina, 
Upper Burma, at a place, 
famous to fishermen of India, 
called the ‘ Confluence.’ 

When I first arrived at Fort 
Hertz, some 200 miles north 
of the ‘ Confluence,’ I read the 
fishing diaries—amazing read- 
ing—of Hertz, Langley, Massy, 
and other pioneer fishermen of 
these wild parts, and guided 
by them had a wonderful year. 

This season I again tried their 
old haunts ; but the river-bed 
had changed completely. I 
tried a cast in a rock pool 
where these men had taken 
many fine fish, and where I 
myself had killed among others 
a 62-pounder and a 44-pounder, 
and a8 befalls every fisherman 
at some time in his life, lost 
the father and mother of all 
fish. I can still feel the anguish 
of that day. I had him; great 


~ hump, fin and tail above water. 


He was done; my man was 
just about to gaff him when the 
hook-hold (a small treble) gave 
way. For a second he did not 
realise he was free, and only 
his great scales saved him. He 
left one of them, bigger than a 
five-shilling piece, on the point 
of the gaff. Utterly miserable, 
I stood and watched him make 
his weary way back to the pool. 

I visited all the old places, 
but none of them looked as if 
they could hold fish—nor did 


they ; in four months I only 
killed eight mahseer. I used 
every legitimate method—fly, 
spoon, dead-bait, and live-bait. 
At this stage I weakened, and 
I was seriously considering 
using @ lump of atta and a 
float in the deep pools, when 
it suddenly occurred to me to 
make my next visit to my 
other outpost by river, a voy- 
age of some seventy miles. 
There was the risk of being 
stranded in the jungle miles 
from nowhere, but I was des- 
perate, and I had an excellent 
excuse—there were no records 
of the river having been re- 
connoitred by boat at low 
water. Local knowledge was 
vague and disquieting, no one 
having done the trip. 

As a precaution I obtained a 
long wire rope, with which to 
ease the empty boat down the 
more dangerous rapids—the kit 
would have to be manhandled 
along the bank at these places. 
The local inhabitants thought 
I was completely hare-brained, 
and it was not till I had ex- 
plained this method of pro- 
gress in dangerous water that I 
could get boatmen to accom- 
pany me. 

I used, throughout this voy- 
age, line with a breaking strain 
of 15 Ib.—‘ fine ’ Killin wire, on 
the principle that the weakest 
part should be nearest the bait 
—and an old Greenheart ‘Norsk 
Murdoch’ that had already 
killed over 18 cwt. of fish. I 
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have tried many kinds of spoon, 
and I have found that when 
my three or four-inch brass 
spoon will not move a fish, no 
other will. I carry a small tin 
of Brasso to keep it highly 
polished, but I believe that if 
I happened to fancy copper 
and silver—or any other metal 
—the result would be the same. 
It is an ordinary home-made 
hog-backed spoon, but with 
this difference : it has Manton’s 
large mahseer treble, mounted 
so a8 to hang in the spoon and 
not trail behind. It sounds 
wrong, I know, but I have 
arrived at it after much trial 
and error; and it is a rare 
thing indeed for a fish to at- 
tempt to take it and not get 
hooked—and they seldom get 
off. 

On a beautifully sunny morn- 
ing I set out. The great snow- 
clad mountains of Tibet stood 
out in sharp relief against a 
cloudless sky ; there would be 
no serious rain for some days. 
I was not optimistic ; for I had 
come to the conclusion that 
the river needed rain to move 
the fish. However, I could not 
delay. 

My companions were two 
Kachins, one a hard-bitten old 
man, the other an intelligent 
lad. I did my own cooking 
and made my own bed “ under 
the wide and starry sky.” I 
slept like a child, and each 
morning a plunge and swim in 
the river served as my bath. 

The country which we passed 
is sparsely inhabited, the scat- 
tered villages are joined by 
jungle paths ; the rest is dense 


mountain forest, the home of 
abundant bird and insect life 
and of a few beasts, but 
practically unknown to man. 

It was a wonderful voyage, 
and the ever-changing river 
beautiful beyond description ; 
sometimes in a deep, still 
gorge; sometimes through open 
country, the river-banks fringed 
with many-coloured vegetation ; 
sometimes making good speed 
down a fast, shallow run, and 
again laboriously negotiating a 
roaring, plunging rapid—it was 
grand ! 

My diary is not a triumphant 
record of fish killed, for I lost 
many, Owing mostly to my in- 
ability to ‘ be souple Jamie” 
in the first furious second. 
Often I was given miserably to 
think on the frailty of man, of 
which I seemed to have more 
than my share. 

Each evening, sitting peace- 
fully by the camp-fire, I wrote 
down my impressions of the 
day. This record, as it stands, 
is more likely to give a true 
picture of the voyage than any 
enlargements or embellishments 
that I might attempt now. 
Here it is, practically as it was 
written. 

15.iii.33.—Today I covered 
some eighteen miles, but 
touched nothing. I didn’t try 
very hard, for this is the 
stretch of river that I have 
already fished, and fished in 
vain. 

The water was gin-clear and 
at its lowest level. It was a 
glorious day, and except for 
the song of white water and of 
tuneful, bright birds, every- 
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thing was very quiet and, so 
it seemed to me, infinitely 
peaceful. 

16.iii.33.—Soon after starting 
we came to our first formidable 
rapid, below the junction of 
the Nam Lang River. We 
unshipped the kit, and while 
they were manhandling it along 
the bank I went ahead to find 
the best way down. I always 
take my rod on these occasions ; 
it makes the adage that “‘ time 
spent on reconnaissance is sel- 
dom wasted ”’ seem true. 

This time, with less than a 
dozen casts into likely-looking 
places, I killed 17 and 15- 
pounders and two smaller. One 
big fellow made a great rolling 
lunge at my spoon—I saw him 
clearly, every foot of him, but 
he missed. I gave him several 
more chances, but he had gone 
chasing some imaginary spoon 
elsewhere. 

We had some difficulty in 
getting the boat through; it 
became wedged between two 
rocks in waist-deep, swirling 
water. We managed it, loaded 
up, and continued our journey. 
A little farther on, at the tail 
of a great pool, I got on to the 
bank, and from a precarious 
perch on a rock, spotted six 
fine fish moving slowly back- 
wards and forwards just where 
the water was gathering speed. 
I cast beyond and above them, 
bringing the spoon across in 
front of them; the first fish 
rushed at the spoon, curled 
beautifully, and shot out of 
sight. The second approached 
it slowly, but took with a 
suddenness that defeated me, 
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and I was broken in the first 
second. The remainder, being 
warned in their fishy way, 
streaked for the safety of the 
deep pool, making great fur- 
rows in the water as they went. 

We continued, and ran into 
a long defile, so deep that the 
water was stilled. Trolling 
idly down this stretch, I hooked 
and brought to the net two 
fish, 5 and 6 Ib. 

Two miles of this, and we 
came to more rapids with great 
jagged rocks dividing the 
streams; on one of them a 
whole tree, which must have 
stood sixty feet before it was 
uprooted by floods, was sus- 
pended horizontally. I could 
scarcely reach it with my rod 
aS we passed underneath. A 
gentle reminder of the power 
of water. . 

Here in the first run, where 
two streams joined after bifur- 
cating round a mass of rock, I 
hooked a good fish. I was 
wading waist-deep in the rapid, 
and had so much difficulty in 
making the bank that I failed 
to keep the line tight. My line 
was fouled, and when I got it 
clear I found the trace broken. 
I killed a 10-pounder in the 
same spot, from the boat this 
time. We shot these rapids 
without unshipping, and con- 
tinued our peaceful way. Soon 
we heard the roar of formidable 
rapids ahead, and decided to 
call it a day, and made our 
camp on a clean dry strip of 
sand. 

I got some amusement watch- 
ing my old boatman prepare 
and smoke his opium. I was 
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later to discover that it was a 
morning and evening rite ; and 
I suspect, from his occasional 
bursts of cheerfulness, that he 
indulged in a bit of chewing at 
odd times during the day. Even 
when he was obviously panting 
for the stuff, my old man never 
hurried or varied his method 
of preparation. First he would 
brew some tea in a bamboo 
shoot. He would then take 
out a strip of coarse fabric 
saturated with opium, cut off 
a couple of inches and place it 
on a stone. Next, two long 
thin sticks of bamboo were 
shaped; having placed these 
methodically, he would pro- 
duce his little cooking-pan with 
a long handle, and clean it 
with his dirty thumb. Then 
the simplest of water-pipes, of 
his own make, would require 
filling to just the right level ; 
this was found by a series of 
gurgling draws and pufis. The 
cooking, a further rite, took 
some ten minutes, until a 
treacly substance was obtained. 
This was carefully mixed with 
fine grass and dried before the 
fire cleverly with the two long 
sticks. It is ready ; a rock for 
a pillow; deep and obviously 
satisfying inhalations. <A sip 
of tea between each draw. A 
little rest, and he is up and 
doing a quaint song and dance ; 
then he rushes off to collect 
firewood, and puts stakes all 
round the camping-place to 
keep out the ‘ Nats,’ the while 
singing, whistling, and the odd 
prayer all mixed up. A cheer- 
ful sinner. 

It seemed a harmless enough 


vice, and I thought that if this 
is opium-smoking, then much 
misdirected energy is expended 
in its suppression. Here it igs 
not smoked so much for for- 
getfulness as to carry on—and 
certainly my old boatman per- 
formed feats with its aid that 
would have been impossible 
for him without it. I have a 
servant who smokes the stuff, 
and a more willing worker it 
would be hard to find. It was 
not till later that the tragic 
side of opium-smoking was 
brought very forcefully home 
to me. 

17.iii.33.—Rapids, rapids all 
the way and whirlpools mixed 
in my path like mad—I’m 
sorry !—I’ve got a kind of 
‘glad we’re here’ feeling—on 
two occasions I gave the old 
dug-out up for lost, and I 
pictured us hacking our way 
for miles through trackless, 
dense jungle to the nearest 
village, with nothing at all to 
prevent us from going round 
in circles. We passed some 
grand fishing water, but I 
touched nothing, though I fished 
every possible place. 

During the day it was quite 
hot, and I was very blown at 
one time carrying kit over 
great boulders which formed 
the bank, and between whiles 
hanging on for all I was worth 
to the wire rope, while the 
others ran forward to take the 
strain from a point of vantage 
farther down. But I enjoyed 
every minute of it. 

My old opium-smoking friend 
has been at the top of his form. 
Towards evening we got past 
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the bad bits and glided into 
a remarkable canyon. High- 
water mark was fifty, sixty feet 
above us; and below, how 
many fathoms of black, still 
water, I don’t know. From 
the high-water mark great rock 
cliffs rising a further two 
hundred feet terminated ab- 
ruptly in rich jungle, which in 
its turn stretched even higher 
to meet the clear blue sky. 
Down in the canyon the light 
was subdued, and it was deli- 
ciously cool after the heat of 
the day. I was too wonder- 
struck to fish; for, besides the 
grandeur of the canyon, great 
rocks of fantastic shapes jutted 
into the stream—one in par- 
ticular resembled a crouching 
panther, which made the young 
lad in the bows point excitedly. 
The sheer beauty of the last 
three miles, and the wonderful 
relief after the labours of the 
day, moved my hard-bitten 
friend to song, and for a spell 
as he swayed to his paddle he 
got as near as I can to the 
“Volga Boat Song.” He is 
just a wild hill-man, and the 
clothes he wears are “ nothing 
much before and something 
less than half of that behind.”’ 
Before entering the rapids 
this morning we met two of 
his girl friends, dressed in his 
own style. I gave them yester- 
day’s fish and took their photo. 
They laughed and went back 
to their work of jungle cutting. 
This is their only cultivation— 
a patch of jungle on the hillside 
is cut and left lying. When it 
dries it is burned, and with the 
first rains they sow their rice 


—very primitive but effec- 
tive; they mostly manage to 
supply their needs, and have 
some left over with which to 
brew a tolerable beer and to 
distil a vicious spirit. These 
are consumed in immoderate 
quantities by men and women 
alike on festive occasions. 

Last night’s camping ground 
was good: this is perfectly 
beautiful. A small sand-bank 
twenty feet above the water 
between the junction of a 
rushing mountain torrent and 
the quiet main stream. We are 
still in the canyon. 

18.iii.33.—Soon after getting 
out of the canyon early this 
morning we came to a fine run. 
I manceuvred the boat to a 
favourable position and had it 
stopped and held. I was taken 
hard first cast and broken 
immediately just above the 
trace. I cut off fifteen yards of 
line and tried again. Two 
casts later I was taken hard 
and broken at once; this time 
one of my Killin wire twistings 
had pulled out. I made them 
doubly strong. In the third 
fish I broke my rod at the 
moment of being taken, but 
after some excitement brought 
him to gaff upon the reel—a 
most peculiar experience. This 
fish weighed 16 lb. Not till 
then did I wake up to the fact 
that it was all done by kindness. 
I was fishing too light for big 
fish, besides which the big 
treble that I use in most 
instances requires a definite 
but controlled strike to drive 
it home. 

But I can remember previous 
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fish lost in this way, and there 
seems to be little doubt that 
the main cause of these dis- 
asters falls on my own bloody 
and not altogether unbowed 
head. I had unconsciously 
relapsed into the unskilled 
roughness of my early fishing 
days, on the Styncher. 

We pulled to the bank, lit a 
fire, and I ruefully mended my 
rod. On resuming, it appeared 
none the worse, and life lost 
some of its sadness as fish after 
fish took hard and was ulti- 
mately brought to gaff. Moving 
mostly through open country, 
the river was practically one 
long run for miles. I killed 
five fish in this stretch, includ- 
ing 25, 18, and 11-pounders. 
The big one led me a merry 
dance, and it was a long way 
below where I hooked him that 
I managed to bring him to 
gaff. The lad gaffed well first 
try. 

However, I am a_ very 
chastened man, and I have 
been thinking deeply on the 
pitfalls and the gins that beset 
the road of a fisherman. 

Tonight we are not a very 
happy family. The old boat- 
man has rheumatism in his 
knees, I have something 
similar between my shoulder- 
blades, and the lad has just 
developed an amazing rash of 
water-blisters on his tummy. 
But we are by no means down- 
cast. The days are pleasantly 
hot, the nights mild, and the 
heavens overcrowded with stars. 
The din of nocturnal birds, 
frogs, and insects makes a 
grand orchestration to the song 
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of the river—if you have ears 
to hear such things. 

19.iii.33.—I am dead tired. 
I would like to go back over 
today’s water, but that is not 
feasible. I only killed two 
fish, but what fish! They both 
took like lambs, nibbled and 
followed, so that I thought 
that they were tiddlers. The 
first fish, after taking gently 
and allowing himself to be 
reeled in some distance, sud- 
denly gave a fine run—the first 
of many. But in thirty minutes 
he was done, and I brought him 
to the lad, who made no mistake 
with the gaff—29 lb. 

A mile or so farther on I 
came to a great, still pool ata 
Sharp bend in the river, with 
high banks of precipitous rock. 
According to the map a large 
tributary —the Shan Hka— 
came in at this bend, but for 
once it appeared that the map 
was wrong. As we neared the 
centre of the pool I became 
aware of a great cleft in the 
left bank, and it was not till 
I was almost opposite it that 
I realised that the Shan Hka 
emerged through this natural 
gateway; the map was right, 
as usual. It was a remarkable 
sight, but I wasted little time 
on admiration; it looked an 
ideal holding place for fish. 
Getting the boat into position, 
I threw a long cast into the 
cleft, and let the spoon sink 
before slowly reeling in. I got 
a nibble, struck, felt something 
on, and continued to wind in. 
I had just told the expectant 
boatman that it was a small 
one, when the fish, realising 
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that all was not well, made 
off at great speed. My reel, 
Garuso-like, struck its highest 
note and maintained it for 
some seconds, exhausting most 
of its line and backing in 
the effort. Then the play 
pegan. After an hour of 
stubborn resistance I got him 
within twenty yards of the 
poat, or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that I got 
the boat within twenty yards 
of him. Again a long rush, not 
so fast but quite irresistible, 
and again I was well on my 
packing. Then he went back- 
wards and forwards across my 
bows on a beat of thirty yards. 
At the end of two hours my 
arms and back were definitely 
feeling the strain—and I seemed 
to be no nearer getting control. 
As the minutes passed the fear 
that I would lose him grew, 
the hook could not possibly 
hold, and I remembered that 
in twisting the Killin wire that 
morning it had hurt my fingers 
and I had not made a proper 
joint—what a fool I was ! 

At last, in trying to get him 
into the moving water at the 
confluence, I found that though 
I could not bring him up to or 
near the boat, he would tow. 
He was not sulking, but kept 
moving slowly all the time, the 
beats of his great tail being 
registered by my rod—about 
one a@ second. 

I could hear the roar of 
broken water below me, so in 
desperation, after two and a 
half hours, I set out to tow 
him to these rapids where I 
hoped to get help from the 
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water. Fortunately they were 
negotiable, and I shot them 
well ahead of the fish and 
fought him all I knew. He 
tried to go up-stream, failed, 
and I got him close to the boat ; 
then he swam underneath, and 
a8 he went I caught a glimpse 
of him. He was huge, his great 
fins were all extended. I forgot 
my fatigue, and, getting the 
boat into shallow water, fought 
him with all I had left in me. 
I was getting him closer and 
closer, but he could still make 
determined little runs of twenty 
yards. I became utterly ex- 
hausted and had to rest a bit ; 
the boatman gave me a cup of 
water and lit a cigarette for 
me. I had dropped my pipe 
from my aching jaws after the 
first hour, and now three hours 
had gone. 

I prepared for the last round ; 
it had to be the last. I felt I 
could not stand up much longer. 
Where I drew the energy from 
defeats me; it was like the 
last dozen in a boat race. 

Three times I had him within 
a yard of the gaff, and then the 
lad got him. He gave a whoop, 
the great fish threshing water 
allover him ; the boatman gave 
a whoop, leaped from the boat, 
and did a weird dance. I was 
happy enough to outwhoop 
them both, but too tired. I 
helped to get the fish up the 
bank, and gave him a welt 
with the priest, forged from 
an old mid-iron, and he knew 
no more about it. I weighed 
him and measured him; then 
I just sat and looked at him, 
or rather her, for she was a 
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female and in fine fettle, the 
beautiful gold at her sides 
turning to a dull copper at the 
top of her hump, with the black 
stripe running very conspicu- 
ously down her side. Oh, she 
was worth every ache! Mean- 
while the men had made tea, 
and I drank three large cups. 

On we went, and soon came to 
good water; but I had to let 
it go, I was too tired. I could 
not resist the next, however, 
and at my first cast was taken 
hard. That was all—I reeled 
in. The bad join in the Killin 
wire had given way at last. 
I sat down and chewed the cud 
over the folly of man in general, 
and myself in particular, and 
wondered if I was merely grow- 
ing old with the passing of the 
years. 

I had a load of fish on board 
that I wanted to get rid of, so 


we stopped near a village and 


shouted. A man appeared, 
and we told him to call the 
people. After asking the usual 
questions to find out who we 
were, he did so ; soon we were 
surrounded by men, women, 
and children—and great was 
their admiration of the big 
fish. The catch was cut up and 
put in little piles along the 
bank ; when all was ready the 
headman told them to take 
their share. They came quite 
orderly, took what they wanted, 
and went away—there was 
nothing left. 

I was standing in the boat 
looking for a good place to 
camp. The boy in the bows 
grew talkative, and turned round 
to discuss with the old man a 
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very attractive girl who hag 
been in the crowd. The nex} 
minute we hit a subme 
rock hard, and I had to jump 
for it to avoid upsetting the 
boat. I swam ashore and stoog 
dripping, my cigarettes ang 
tobacco were sopping, my watch 
had stopped—but what did 
that matter? I had killed g 
70-pound mahseer ! 
20.iii.33.—We struck rapids 
early, but managed to get 
through with the aid of the 
rope without unshipping, and 
we ran into a long stretch 
of good fishing water. I had 
killed three jolly fish, and was 
having a grand time, when I 
was suddenly taken by a fish 
that went mad. How big he 
was I didn’t know; he might 
have been 40 Ib., I thought. 
We were a good quarter of a 
mile from rapids below ws, 
but he made them in quick 
time, the boatmen going all 
out to keep up. We were 
following hard when I suddenly 
realised that we dare not risk 
shooting the rapid ; we pulled 
to the bank. I leaped out and 
clambered over great boulders 
in hot pursuit until I was 
brought to a stop at an im- 
possible cliff face. I glanced 
at the reel. I could see the 
drum between the last few 
strands of backing—the fish 
was therefore the best part of 
250 yards away. That, I 
judged, was beyond the rapid 
and in slack water. I carefully 
but firmly recovered enough 
line to get back and down to 
the boat, which had been hauled 
through the bad bit. It was 
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an anxious time, for I did not 
want to disturb the fish with 
a sudden jerk. He gave little 
more trouble, and the lad 
gafted well ; he weighed 27 lb. 
This took me out of the good 
water; then came trouble. 
For a while we toiled with the 
poat and kit. On two occasions 
in clambering along the steep 
panks I missed my footing and 
fel in. I got my watch going 
last night, but it stopped 
again. (I have since heard 
from the makers that it has 
stopped for good. I am sorry, 
for it has served me well in 
many wild places.) 

Then we came to the most 
formidable rapid, and to con- 
tinue our voyage we had to 
take our first real risk. We 
had to make the far bank, 
across &@ narrow swirling pool, 
before we were caught in the 
fierce run that hurled itself on 
rocks some twenty yards down- 
stream. We just failed and 
were carried away, but by 
herculean efforts managed to 
make shallow water on the far 
bank. The boat was swamped 
and the boatmen shaken, but 
the stout fellows stuck to it. 

Some Kachins, who were 
sitting watching us, now came 
to our aid. I gave them the 
fish and asked for a hand to 
get the kit along the bank, and 
they willingly joined in the 
game. About a quarter of a 
mile down-stream, near the 
end of the rapid, we came to a 
cliff where the men carrying 
the kit had to make a wide 
detour ; but two nimble-footed 
men hanging on to the boat 
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rope crossed without any ap- 
parent difficulty. I boldly 
followed them, but it was not 
as easy as these men made it 
seem—lI will take the long way 
round next time. 

It was getting late, and after 
our hectic day it was a great 
relief to run into a long, calm 
gorge. As we floated down I 
cast into likely-looking places 
and killed three fish—32, 18, 
and 11 lb. They behaved like 
fresh-run salmon. For once 
the lad with the gaff made a 
mistake, and I should have 
lost the 32-pounder—none too 
gentle instructions from me and 
he got him next time. The 
mahseer has a relatively small 
gaffable area, the scales on his 
sides and back being proof 
against the sharpest gaff. 

At the end of a glorious day 
I am sitting on a sand-bank in 
the gorge. The camp-fire is 
burning merrily, and white 
rocks on the far bank are 
mirrored in the still water. 
Towering above us is a great, 
sheer peak crowned with tall 
trees—it is said to be the abode 
of the big noise in ‘Nats.’ It 
might well be. I have made 
my chapatties; now I must 
cook them and eat them with 
a tin of ‘ Maconochies’ heated 
up into a curry. Then I will 
unfold my bedding, read the 
‘Times’ by the light of a 
hurricane lamp—it is so still 
a candle would serve—and 80 
quietly to sleep. 

21.iii1.33.—Last night I heard 
fish feeding near the white 
rocks opposite the camp ; their 
great plunges after the chilwa 
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resounded and echoed in the 
narrow ravine, and I was 
wakened this morning by the 
same strong splashes. It was 
still dark. Apparently by sheer 
good luck I had made my 
camp at a fish stand for the 
chilwa run. 

I had a thrilling two hours, 
in which I killed seven fish 
over 10 lb.—the best, 26 Ib. 
These all took in an area of 
fifty yards under the white 
rocks. It was very simple: I 
would get above the white 
rocks, cast under them, be 
taken down-stream by a fish ; 
after bringing him to gaff, we 
would move up the near bank 
and get into position to cast 
again, with the same result and 
the same procedure. The eighth 
fish got off the hook after two 
exciting minutes of a zigzag 
run. He must have given the 
‘*ware spoon ’ signal, for that 
was the end. 

The defile ended abruptly, 
and we came out into open 
country. My outpost, Ching- 
nambum, was visible on a com- 
manding feature some seven 
miles distant. I had been 
looking forward to a pool I 
had found last year on a glorious 
sunny morning, where mahseer 
were rising in shoals all over 
it. It was sheer delight. By 
maneuvring the boat to the 
moving shoals and casting across 
and in front of them I was often 
taken, and altogether killed 
fourteen fine fish ; and lost one 
among others, after forty min- 
utes, that seemed yards long in 
the gin-clear water. 

But today the pool was 
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quiet. I fished it carefully, but 
touched nothing. The day was 
wearing and my post was stil] 
far off and very high. A couple 
of miles farther down and we 
came to the end of our river 
voyage. It would not be 
possible to get the boat back, 
so I said good-bye to it. The 
boatmen took it and sold it to 
their benefit. Some tea, and 
as the sun was falling behind 
the hills, I set out on my climb 
from 1000 to 3500 feet. I must 
have rushed the first three or 
four miles without noticing, 
because I became aware of an 
unfamiliar fatigue which grew 
more oppressive as I climbed. 
The last few hundred feet I 
just staggered along, with fre- 
quent halts. I could not under- 
stand it, and feared that I had 
done myself some injury. I 
reached my rest-house in a 
state of complete exhaustion, 
but still had enough strength 
to call for whisky. My servant 
immediately poured out four 
fingers in a large tumbler and 
gave it to me. The cook pro- 
duced a relay of bacon sand- 
wiches in quick time, and I 
began to feel better. 
22.iii.33.—Inspected the Post. 
23.ii1.33.—My orderly, who 
had come by road, reported a 
gathering of great fish in the 
gorge below and that the local 
fishermen had taken toll, but 
they had their hands cut and 
tackle broken by big fish. 
This sounded too good to 
miss, and besides, I was anxious 
to find out if my extreme 
distress on my last climb was 4 
permanent affliction. So down 
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t went 2500 feet in little over 
gmile. Here I found a fishing- 
camp reeking with the smell of 

g fish. The chilwa at 


this point are held up by a. 


waterfall. They tell me, and 
from their lacerated fingers I 
pelieve them, that at this time 
of year the pool boils with 

t mahseer. They killed 
many, but their primitive 
though ingenious tackle could 
not hold the really big ones. 
They have a home-made line, 
very strong, which is wound 
round a kind of bobbin. This 
is stuck in the belt at the side, 
and the line is run through a 
cane loop at the end of a 
bamboo rod. Control is with 
the hand on the line, which 
explains the sorry state of their 
hands. I must try and work out 
animprovement for them ; they 
are very interested in my gear. 
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But today the chilwa are 
not running, and there are no 
big fish. The beginning of 
March seems to be the time 
here, and it lasts off and on for 
some twenty days. If the 
powers that be are kind and 
leave me here, I will make it 
my business not to miss next 
year’s run. 

24.iii.33.—I am a happy man, 
and still sound in wind and 
limb; today I climbed up 
easily in under two hours with- 
out turning a hair. I must 
have unconsciously rushed it 
the first day in my desire to 
get in before dark. That is the 
end. Perfect fishing days and 
the simple life “far from the 
madding crowd.’ I feel that 
they will serve me in days to 
come when, maybe, I am 
worried by the more compli- 
cated outside world. 
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WILLIAMS OF KARS. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL F. E. WHITTON, C.M.G. 


WHEN Russia declared war 
on Turkey in 1853 the Tsar 
and his advisers had no more 
idea that the main operations 
would take place in the 
Crimea than that they would 
develop in Vladivostok or 
in Archangel. Russia’s main 
stroke was begun through the 
Balkans, with Constantinople 
as the goal: the French and 
British armies were landed in 
Gallipoli and Bulgaria to 
strengthen the Turkish resist- 
ance. The fortress of Silistria, 
the defence of which owed 
much to the indomitable cour- 
age and energy of two young 
British officers, checked the 
Russian impetus, and the ad- 
vance was countermanded. It 
was then, and then only, that 
the Allies resolved to destroy 
the Russian Black Sea naval 
base. That base was Sebas- 
topol, in the Crimea. 


But Russia had not con- 
fined her efforts to the passage 
of the Danube and a march 
southwards to Constantinople. 
Following the precedent of an 
earlier Russo-Turkish war * she 
had sent an army to enter the 
extreme eastern region of the 
Turkish Empire, far away in 
Armenia, seven hundred miles 
from Constantinople. Here, 
merely a few miles from the 


frontier, was the Turkish fort- 
ress of Kars, which, after g 
heroic defence, had capitulated 
to the Russians in 1829 with 
the loss of 11,000 prisoners, 
Remote though it was from 
the theatre of main operations, 
the British Government at- 
tached considerable importance 
to the retention of Kars by 
Turkey. For, merely a hundred 
miles or so to the south-east of 
it—under the very shadow of 
Mount Ararat—there met the 
frontiers of the Russian and 
Turkish Empires, and of Persia 
as well. It was highly ad- 
visable to keep overland com- 
munication open with the last- 
named country and to secure 
Persia from Russian penetra- 
tion. The British Cabinet had 
not been long in realising that, 
although the Turkish military 
administration was effete, 
worthless, and corrupt, the 
Turkish soldier was of fine 
fighting material; and it had 
seen the effective resistance 
which two young British officers 
had enabled the garrison of 
Silistria to display. It was 
therefore resolved to obtain 
from the Porte sanction to 
appoint a British commissioner 
with the Turkish Army in 
Armenia ; and, permission hav- 
ing been duly granted, Colonel 
Williams, ©.B., of the Royal 





1 The war of 1828-1829. 
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Artillery was appointed to 
the post. The choice was an 


excellent one, for Williams had 
served for many years in Con- 
stantinople and on the Turko- 
persian frontier, in diplomatic 
and boundary delimitation 
work. 

The instructions to Williams 
were issued by the Foreign 
Office, and in little over a 
fortnight he was in conversa- 
tion with Lord Raglan, the 
British Commander-in-Chief at 
Varna, where the British head- 
quarters were then situated. 
Lord Raglan was under no 
illusions regarding the condition 
of the Turkish Army, and in his 
written instructions to Williams 
he asked him to ascertain if the 
Turkish troops in Anatolia were 
ever paid; whether supplies 
and forage were issued to men 
and horses with any appearance 
of regularity; whether the 
officers were efficient; and 
“whether they support each 
other or are occupied in in- 
triguing to supplant those with 
whom they are associated.” 
With these instructions in his 
pocket, Williams proceeded 
by steamer to Trebizond, 
and thence—accompanied by 
Lieutenant Teesdale, R.A., as 
his aide-de-camp, and by Dr 
Sandwith, who had long re- 
sided in Turkey—made his 
way to Erzeroum and for the 
last hundred and fifty miles 
to Kars, where he arrived on 
September the 22nd, 1854. 


Kars might truly have been 
said to be the key to Asia 
Minor. Situated some seven 
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thousand feet above sea-level 
—and therefore normally under 
snow for most of the winter— 
the town was built in a kind of 
semicircle, formed by the Kars- 
Tchai where that river enters 
@ narrow gorge in the moun- 
tains. The fortress itself was 
in the form of an irregular 
polygon with a very strong 
citadel which was, however, 
unfortunately commanded by 
the high ground to the north 
and west; and until that 
ground was properly fortified 
the citadel might be considered 
as almost useless. Little change 
had taken place in the actual 
fortifications since 1828. Time 
had not done much harm to 
the solid masonry of which the 
walls were composed, but the 
Turkish attempts to extend 
the zone of defence by outworks 
were pitiable. Not one single re- 
doubt of any value had been con- 
structed, and the high ground 
commanding the city was 
almost defenceless. Curiously 
enough, there was nothing like 
an organised engineer corps in 
the Turkish Army, although 
the Turkish soldiers, often 
beaten in the open field, had 
never failed to show extra- 
ordinary courage and endurance 
when protected by well-sited 
entrenchments. On the whole 
the fortress was in a lamentable 
condition, and the morale of 
the troops had been severely 
depressed by two smashing 
defeats which they had endured 
when they had taken the field 
earlier in the year. 

If the state of the defences 
was lamentable, the condition 
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of the garrison itself, and of 
the administration by the 
higher command, was even 
worse. The most brazen sys- 
tem of robbery and peculation 
was in existence. The troops 
were from fifteen to twenty-two 
months in arrears of pay, and, 
although large sums had been 
remitted from Constantinople 
with more or less regularity, 
the greater part of it had either 
been embezzled by the military 
authorities at Erzeroum or had 
been stolen by the mushir, or 
commander-in-chief, at Kars.? 
Some paper money had been 
issued to the troops, but it was 
almost valueless ; and the un- 
fortunate soldiers could not 
purchase even a little tobacco. 
The Turkish officers had shown 
a deplorable example at the 
battle of Kuruk Dere;? and, 
in Kars, showed no concern 
for the welfare of their men. 
Many of the superior officers 
were occupying houses which 
would conveniently have held 
two hundred and fifty soldiers, 
who, however, were stowed 
away in vile quarters in the 
city like herrings in a barrel. 
The overcrowding had led to 
an epidemic from which the 
mortality had been frightful, 
more than ten thousand deaths 
having taken place. Further, 
the drunkenness amongst the 
officers, and the debauchery to 
which it led, were absolutely 
scandalous. One parade state 
shows that out of 14,000 troops 
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nearly 2000 were officers 


servants. 

Turkish headquarters at Kars 
carried the falsification of thege 
parade states to an amazing 
height of impudence ; so much 
80, indeed, that Williams haq 
to order his aide-de-camp to 
count the files and sections ag 
they passed in review. The 
total strength of the infantry, 
as shown by the muster-rolls, 
was alleged to be 22,574. Actual 
enumeration showed that the 
number present and fit for 
duty was less than half that 
figure, and, even adding the 
sick and absent on detachment, 
the total reached only 14,600 
of all ranks. As for the troops, 
the cavalry was worthless. The 
horses were in miserable con- 
dition, the men’s clothing and 
accoutrements in a shocking 
state, and the officers useless— 
not a few having been appointed 
for no other reason than that 
of having been the favourite 
barber or pipe-bearer of the 
Sultan. The infantry was made 
up of a good class of men, 
fairly well armed, but almost 
in rags. Their drill and man- 
ceuvre had been most shame- 
fully neglected: yet their 
handling of arms in the manual 
exercise was surprisingly good. 
A comparatively bright spot 
in the welter of greed, graft, 
corruption and incompetence 
was the artillery. This was 
reasonably efficient, though, a8 
in the other arms, the clothing 





1 “T believe all the gold and silver ever sent to this army to be in his coffers.”— 
Despatch of General Williams, 25th October 1854. 
2 Farly in August 1854. The Turks were routed and, had the Russians pushed on, 


Kars must have fallen at once. 
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and boots were in an appalling 
condition. Many of the artil- 
lerymen wore trousers which 
were an outrage on decency. 
There was a terrible deficiency 
in greatcoats. Yet there had 
peen a surplus of 12,000 be- 
longing to deceased men ; but 
gs Williams curtly noted in a 
despatch : “‘ made away with ; 
the mushir and other principal 
officers reap this hoard of 
death.’ The Bashi-Bazouks 
were shown as 1500 strong: 
actually there were only 800, 
and their muster-roll was a 
continued source of profit to 
the Turkish commander and 
his satellites. All told, rations 
were drawn (by the superior 
officers) for 33,000 men, while 
the real grand total was but 
18,340.1 This number was 
liable to steady reduction, for, 
as will be understood from 
what has been stated above, 
desertions were taking place on 
an enormous scale. 

In view of the terrible mor- 
tality that had occurred in the 
garrison, General Williams— 
a he now was—in company 
with Dr Sandwith, paid special 
attention to the hospitals. 
These were in many respects 
better than could have been 
expected, but the standard of 
everything in the garrison was 
80 miserably low that even a 
modicum of cleanliness in the 
wards struck Williams as some- 
thing much to the credit of the 
Turkish authorities. Behind 
the scenes Dr Sandwith found 
affairs in a deplorable state. 


-__ 
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The central pharmacy was 

lodged in three mud rooms and 

was almost devoid of useful 

medicines. The whole place 

was filthy and disorderly and 

seemed more like the wreck of 

a plundered medical store than 

the depot from which the sick 

of an army are supplied. The 

bandages were torn and dirty. 

So inefficient and incapable 

were the Turkish surgeons that 

nearly all the seriously wounded 

had succumbed. Major opera- 

tions had seldom been per- 

formed, and the sufferers from 

compound gunshot fractures 

were left to die of gangrene ; 

and limbs from which bullets 

might have been extracted were 

wrapped up and left to rot in 

dirty poultices. As elsewhere, 

graft and embezzlement pre- 

vailed. After the recent defeat 
in the field the apothecaries 

and doctors had sold their 
instruments and drugs, pocketed 
the money, and reported them 
as captured by the Russians. 

And, a8 in every other adminis- 

trative service, the contractors 

at Constantinople had made a 
rich harvest. At Erzeroum 
and Kars there was enough 
chloroform for more than a 
hundred thousand major opera- 
tions, and the medical depot at 
Kars was crowded with pack- 
ages of cheap herbs and stacked 
with box upon box of obsolete 

instruments of midwifery. 


The instructions which 
Williams had received both 
from the Foreign Secretary and 





1 Infantry, 14,600; Cavalry, 1568; Artillery, 1372; Bashi-Bazouks, 800. 
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from Lord Raglan would, if 
Obeyed to the letter, have 
placed him merely in the 
position of an observer of the 
dreadful inefficiency at Kars, 
and the transmitter, as oppor- 
tunity offered, of despatch after 
despatch upon it. But Fenwick 
Williams took a wider and 
sounder view of his duties. 
His main duty, as he conceived 
it, was to prevent Kars from 
falling into Russian hands, and 
he was determined to effect 
this, even at the expense of 
practically usurping supreme 
power himself. He well knew 
the Turks and Turkish methods. 
He realised clearly that the 
Sultan was utterly unable to 
control his corrupt and in- 
efficient commander and offi- 
cials seven hundred miles away ; 
but he knew, also, that the 
Sultan could, if pressure were 
brought to bear upon him, 
recall his worthless subordi- 
nates and inflict upon them 
punishment swift, summary, 
exemplary, and condign. The 
beys and pashas et hoe genus 
omne knew this too. They 
knew that the British General 
was in frequent communication 
with the British Ambassador 
at Constantinople, and they 
were under no illusion regard- 
ing the power of British in- 
fluence at the Porte. It was 
one thing to flout and ignore a 
mere British officer, a stranger 
in a strange land: it was 
another thing to reflect that 
any day an ominous letter of 
recall might be received, and 
the recipient of it might be 
confronted at Constantinople 
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with an awkward questionnajiry 
about stores or money, 
justice to the Turkish officer 
however, it must be said that 
among them there were not 
few who took a high view of 
their responsibilities and duties, 
The second in command a 
Kars, Karim Pasha, loyally 
supported Williams in his efforts 
to bring about reform. 

By November the season wag 
too far advanced either for 
military operations on the part 
of the Russian Army or for the 
strengthening of the fortifica- 
tions of Kars. Williams there. 
fore decided to return for 
the winter to LErzeroum, 
the headquarters of the pro- 
vince, and whence representa- 
tions could more easily be made 
to Constantinople for the sup- 
plies of money, clothing, and 
ammunition which were 50 
urgently required; where he 
could arrange for local assistance 
on the spot; and where he 
could also be in touch with 
Kars. Accordingly, he quitted 
Kars on the 11th November, 
taking Dr Sandwith with him, 
leaving his aide-de-camp, Lieu- 
tenant Teesdale, as his repre- 
sentative, with instructions to 
look after the feeding of the 
Turkish troops, to superintend 
their drill so far as the weather 
would allow, and at the same 
time to endeavour to establish 
something like discipline among 
them. 

It was a difficult and respon- 
sible task for a subaltern of 
gunners, but Teesdale—as 80 
many young British officers 
have done before and since— 
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resolutely faced his task. Karim 
Pasha was a tower of strength 
to him, and as the commander- 
in-chief had taken himself off, 
there was now no obstacle to 
closeco-operation between Turk- 
ish headquarters and Teesdale. 
It was obvious, however, that 
qa regular military mission was 
required at Kars, and, in re- 
sponse to representations from 
General Williams at Erzeroum, 
the British Government sent 
out Lieutenant-Colonel Lake of 
the Madras Engineers, Major 
Olpherts of the Bengal Artillery, 
and Captain Thompson of the 
68th Bengal N.I. These offi- 
cers, after receiving instruc- 
tions from General Williams at 
Erzeroum, arrived in Kars at 
the end of March 1855, relieving 
Teesdale, who then rejoined his 
general. 

The three English officers 
subdivided among themselves 
the essential work that re- 
quired their attention. The 
engineer, Lake, concerned him- 
self with the great task of the 
defences of the place, content- 
ing himself at first with a 
survey of the ground ; for it was 
not until the middle of April 
that the snow would have 
sufficiently disappeared to allow 
of the commencement of actual 
work. Olpherts and Thompson 
gave themselves up to the 
training and drill of the artillery 
and infantry respectively. No 
cavalry officer had been sent 
out by the British Government, 
probably in deference to the 
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fact that it was under an 
Austrian officer.1 In any case, 
the mounted troops were almost 
beyond all hope of real improve- 
ment. Some squadrons were 
posted in outlying villages on 
the frontier, but not much 
confidence was reposed in them. 

Lake found the defences in 
a deplorable condition. The 
breastwork which formed the 
inner line of defence had been 
made unduly extensive, and 
when the snow melted, it pre- 
sented a ridiculous appearance. 
There were numerous gaps over 
a hundred feet in length, and in 
no place was the line sufficiently 
high to prevent an ordinary 
pony from leaping over it. 
The work would afford no 
cover whatever to the men 
lining it; it had no banquette 
or trench in rear, little or 
no ditch in front, was raised 
on no particular profile, and 
was, in short, almost worse 
than useless. What was even 
more serious was the condition 
on the western side of the river 
—whence the Russian attack 
could be expected. There the 
hills entirely commanded the 
town and fortress, but, with 
the exception of a small lunette 
on the edge of a precipice over- 
hanging the river—which had 
been planned and constructed 
by the indefatigable Teesdale— 
the works were few, badly 
planned, and entirely unsuitable 
for defence. On one command- 
ing height, which was obviously 
the key of the whole position, 





1 There were several European adventurers in the Turkish service, as officers, at 
Kars. Most of them were worthless. An exception was General Kmety (Ismail Pasha), 
& Hungarian. His real name was Guyon, and he was of Irish birth. 
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a ridiculous and unmeaning 
work had been erected. In 
short, with the exception of 
Teesdale’s lunette, almost all 
the defences of Kars were 
imperfect in form, totally in- 
adequate for the purpose for 
which they were intended, com- 
pletely unprotected in rear, and 
unprovided with magazines. 
Lake, however, was not the 
man to shrink from the tre- 
mendous task before him, and a 
task in which time was an 
essential factor ; for, with the 
disappearance of the snow, the 
Russians would certainly not 
remain idle. The engineer stores 
were appallingly deficient. In 
the whole of Kars there were 
535 shovels, but of these 400 
were out of repair. There were 
only nine saws. The number of 
axes was less than half a dozen. 
There were only four ropes. 
Further, as has already been 
stated, there was no engineer 
corps in the Turkish Army. 
Lake’s first task was to form 
and train a sapper unit, and 
eighty men were told off for 
instruction in making gabions 
and fascines as well as profiles 
for the work to be erected, work 
in which they became astonish- 
ingly expert in a short time. 
Then five hundred soldiers were 
put to work improving the 
entrenched line under the im- 
mediate superintendence of a 
Turkish general who had some 
knowledge of engineering. To 
the delight of Lake and his two 
fellow-countrymen the Turkish 
soldiers took to the task like 
ducks to water. They were a 
cheery crowd and most of them 
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hard as nails (only the hard-ag. 
nails ones could have surviyeg 
the horrors of the era before 
the British mission arrived), 
and they got down to things 
with real goodwill. The Turkigh 
general under whom they 
directly worked was a great 
help to Williams, and finally 
@ new commander - in - chief 
arrived who turned out to be 
an immense improvement on 
the former one. Vassif Pasha— 
the new mushir—was indeed not 
the kind of man to set the 
Bosphorus on fire, but he was 
honest and conscientious, if no 
longer young and with but 
little energy of mind or body, 
He arrived in April, and early 
in the following month the 
whole garrison was paraded for 
him. Vassif made a manly 
speech to the troops, and then, 
with bands playing and colours 
flying, they were marched off 
to their posts. A new spirit 
was at work in Kars. 
Meanwhile the defences on 
the heights had not been 
neglected. Everywhere the ex- 
isting fortifications were added 
to and strengthened. On the 
key of the position a large 
and formidable redoubt was 
built—capable, if required, of 
containing a garrison of be- 
tween two and three thousand 
men—and received from the 
Turks the name of Fort Lake. 
The immense quantity of loose 
stone lying about in every 
direction, much of it in large 
blocks, afforded great facility 
for this description of work, and 
the Turks displayed a peculiar 
knack in building it up. The 
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pulk of the reserve ammunition 
had hitherto been kept in the 
citadel in a most insecure place, 
with no precautions whatever 
against accidents, but now 
a building in the city was 
converted into a serviceable 
magazine. 


Thus, thanks to Colonel Lake 
and his two assistants, Kars 
had begun to take on the 
appearance of a real fortress, 
and the garrison had been con- 
siderably strengthened by the 
recall of detached troops and 
by the arrival of some reinforce- 
ments, including artillery and 
guns, from Erzeroum. The 
health of the troops had bene- 
fited from the hard physical 
work in the open: the number 
of sick was exceedingly small, 
and the garrison was com- 
pletely free from any epi- 
demic. But the Turk was a 
dificult person to deal with. 
In May began the great festival 
of Ramazan which lasts for 
forty days, during which period 
orthodox Moslems must abstain 
from water and food throughout 
the day. Although every soul 
in Kars realised fully that any 
day a large Russian army 
might appear over the north- 
western horizon, the prospect 
of forty days’ comparative rest 
made an almost irresistible 
appeal to the Turkish soldiers, 
though they had responded 
with a will to the calls made 
upon them for fortifying the 
place. Lake, of course, was 
almost beside himself at the 
thought of working against 
time on the still unfinished 
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defences with languid and de- 
bilitated fatigue parties who 
also would lose their nights’ 
rest in preparing and cooking 
food and in taking part in the 
usual nightly jollifications of 
Ramazan. He remonstrated 
strongly with the mushir, point- 
ing out to him that the Koran 
distinctly stated in one passage 
that in time of war or urgent 
need the fast might be dis- 
pensed with. But Vassif Pasha 
was too much the Turk to 
bring himself at first to issue 
the necessary orders, though 
in the end he was convinced, 
and issued an edict desiring the 
garrison to consider the Rama- 
zan, for the present, a dead 
letter. 

Meanwhile, Williams at 
Erzeroum, in addition to for- 
warding strong representations 
to the British Embassy at 
Constantinople and to the 
Foreign Office for clothing, 
ammunition, and money, had 
energetically set to work to 
organise such troops and 
material as were available. It 
was due to his efforts in this 
latter respect that reinforce- 
ments reached the garrison at 
Kars, but all his representations 
and appeals for stores, money, 
and supplies—though backed 
by the strongest British in- 
fluence—could not _ entirely 
overcome the apathy, the in- 
ertia, and the crooked dealing 
which still choked the activities 
of the Porte. Like Lake at 
Kars, Williams, once the snow 
melted, devoted his attention 
to the defence of Erzeroum, 
and from morning till evening 
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he was occupied in fortifying 
the surrounding heights. 


But, however valuable the 
services which Williams could 
render at Erzeroum, the 
defence of Kars was his 
principal !concern, and ever 
since the mild weather had set 
in he had been holding himself 
ready to proceed to the fortress 
at a day’s notice. On 1st June 
there arrived a courier from 
Lake with the long-awaited 
intelligence. A formidable 
Russian field army was reported 
to be assembling at Gumri,} 
with a huge transport corps, 
and everything pointed to an 
early and speedy Russian ad- 
vance against Kars. The follow- 
ing day General Williams—he 
had now been made a ferik, or 
lieutenant-general, and also a 
pasha in the Turkish Army— 
and his staff were hurrying 
eastwards, being met on the 
road by a despatch-rider with 
further tidings of a more for- 
ward movement by the Rus- 
sians, and meeting also a con- 
voy of sick evacuated from the 
fortress, as well as the first 
refugees. On the 7th Kars 
was reached, and Williams 
gazed with satisfaction upon 
the transformation in the de- 
fences that had been effected 
by Colonel Lake. 

Yet the situation was one 
still full of peril, and Williams 
could not but feel that the 
means of resistance were all 
too limited. Rumour spoke of 
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the strength of the Russian 
field army as being no legs than 
40,000 of all ranks, and to this 
number the Turks could oppose 
less than 15,000 regular troops, 
The appeals of Williams for 
adequate ammunition had been 
practically unheeded, and no 
one in Kars seemed to have 
any definite information of how 
long the food supplies would 
last. This important service 
had been left almost entirely 
in Turkish hands, for the work 
on the defences and the train- 
ing of the infantry had been as 
much as Lake and Thompson? 
could superintend. The feel- 
ings of Williams can be inm- 
agined when he learned that, 
through Turkish apathy, a vast 
depot of corn had been left at 
@ village nearly twenty miles 
from Kars—a gift, of course, to 
the advancing Russians. 

The defensive works on the 
heights north and west of Kars 
were placed under Teesdale 
and Thompson, on whom also 
devolved the safety of the 
outposts in that sector by 
night. To Colonel Lake were 
assigned the outposts and 
pickets on the plain to the east 
and south, as well as the duty 
of occasionally visiting the 
cavalry advanced posts which 
were under the cavalry com- 
mander, the Austrian, Baron 
von Schwartzenberg. The first 
clash took place on the morn- 
ing of 14th June when Lake, 
incautiously venturing with Dr 
Sandwith beyond the extreme 





1 Or Alexandropol, on the frontier about thirty miles from Kars. 
2 Olpherts had gone back to Erzeroum and did not return to Kars. 
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line of Bashi-Bazouk posts, 
was observed by some Russian 
cavalry. The latter, putting 
spurs to their horses, swept the 
Bashi-Bazouks before them, 
who in their flight carried with 
them the wavering Turkish 
regular mounted troops. More 
and more Russian cavalry 
joined in, and the yells, the 
shouts, the crash of pistol-shots, 
the thunder of hooves, and the 
screams for mercy combined 
to make a regular pande- 
monium. Luckily, after two 
miles of galloping, the Russian 
horses were so blown that they 
had to be pulled up. The 
Turkish casualties were nine 
killed. The whole business was 
but an escarmouche—an affair 
of outposts—but it was not 
one to hearten to any extent 
the garrison of Kars. 

Two days later about 9 A.M. 
the alarm sounded, and every 
male citizen of Kars hurried to 
his post, the women from the 
housetops crying to their men- 
folk to go fight the infidels, and 
praying to God to sharpen the 
true believers’ swords. From 
the defence works on the hill- 
tops the scene was one of im- 
posing grandeur. Great dark 
masses of Russians were steadily 
advancing across a plain of 
rich meadow land, covered with 
brilliant yellow flowers. Then 
suddenly the enemy threw out 
swarms of Cossacks, who were 
soon engaged in a series of com- 
bats with the Bashi-Bazouks, 
who, on this occasion, fought 
in a gallant manner. More 
Russian cavalry gallop up to 
help the Cossacks, and the 
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Turkish regular cavalry, as 
usual, turns and bolts. Soon 
the artillery of the Turkish 
defences is called upon to 
prove its worth, and the Russian 
field-guns open fire in reply. 
From the tactics of the Russians 
it is clear that their object is 
to send their cavalry to rush 
the intervals between the 
Turkish forts and redoubts, but 
the Turkish guns, aided by the 
fire of Turkish riflemen, put a 
stop to the movement; and 
after an artillery duel of an 
hour or so the attack is called 
off. The enthusiasm amongst 
the defenders was immense, 
but Williams was too experi- 
enced a soldier not to realise 
that the Russian attempt 
evinced merely a wish to try 
the experiment of carrying the 
main defensive line by a rush. 
Against a more deliberate and 
formal attack the defenders 
would have a far more difficult 
part to play. 

That the Russians had some 
deeper plan in view was re- 
vealed by their movements two 
days later. Early in the morn- 
ing signs of activity were 
noticed in their camp, and 
about ten o’clock the whole 
Russian Army appeared march- 
ing towards the fortress. It 
was clear that the total force 
could not be less than 40,000, 
of which number about a 
quarter consisted of cavalry 
thrown out to cover the ad- 
vance. Excitement ran high 
in the Turkish lines, and every 
preparation was made to resist 
an attack @ ouwtrance, but just 
when the suspense was almost 
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unbearable the Russians were 
seen to head westward, and, 
bearing continually to their 
left while keeping out of artillery 
range, they came to a halt late 
in the afternoon some three and 
a half miles south of the city. 
Here they went into camp, and 
from their new position they 
would be able to cut off all 
direct communication between 
Kars and Erzeroum. 

There was something ominous 
in this, and Williams’s appre- 
hension was not relieved by a 
movement of the Russians a 
week later which could be 
clearly construed as a recon- 
naissance prior to the selection 
of a point of attack. For- 
tunately for the defenders the 
weather had broken, and the 
rain fell in such torrents as to 
make the chances of a Russian 
attack exceedingly remote in 
view of the impossibility of 
moving artillery over the heavy 
ground. Williams took ad- 
vantage of the respite to labour 
with increased energy on the 
defences. Further works were 
erected and the perimeter of 
defence increased, care being 
taken to ensure that, so far as 
possible, any probable line of 
attack would be brought under 
a cross-fire from the defence. 
Williams was indefatigable. 
Every morning he was in the 
saddle at 3 A.M. visiting all the 
more important posts: later 
he would spend hours in con- 
sultation with the Turkish 
commander-in-chief: at times 
he was encouraging the Bashi- 
Bazouks and settling their 
differences : at others, anxiously 
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arranging for the feeding of the 
inhabitants : and the sanit 
condition of the camp occupied 
much of his attention. Williams 
never seemed to sleep. Natur. 
ally a spare man, the unending 
toil and unceasing responsi- 
bility wore him to a shadow. 
Yet no sign of despondency 
ever clouded his face. “ His 
‘Good morning ’ salutation was 
as cheerful as on the morrow 
of our first little victory of the 
18th June’; thus wrote a 
participant of the siege. All 
the garrison and the inhabi- 
tants looked for encouragement 
to the ‘ Ingleez Pasha.’ 

Never was a British general 
in adversity served so well by 
his immediate subordinates. 
Lake, Teesdale, and Thompson 
nobly and devotedly seconded 
the efforts of their chief; and 
Dr Sandwith, in his double 
capacity of interpreter and 
inspector of hospitals, was in- 
valuable. It was well for 
Williams that this was so, for, 
without the unstinted help of 
his four fellow-countrymen, he 
could not possibly have survived 
the strain. The Turk no less 
than the Russian was his foe. 
It is true that a new hope had 
taken root and was flourishing 
in Kars; but jealousy, fanati- 
cism, apathy, corruption, and 
greed were stubborn tares that 
choked the ground. The civil 
governor of the city was found 
to be warning the armed in- 
habitants that, as good Moslems, 
they must on no account obey 
Williams Pasha the unbeliever, 
or ghiaour. The reply of 
Williams was to summon the 
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governor before a military coun- 
cil and to awe him into sub- 
mission. Some of the irregular 
troops began looting the villages 
in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Kars, and, when ordered by 
Teesdale and Thompson to 
desist, threatened to kill the 
two British officers, some of the 
ruffians actually threatening 
them with their knives. 
Williams insisted that the ring- 
leaders should be _ publicly 
flogged, and the sentence was 
carried out before a thousand 
troops on parade and a large 
body of citizens. Then it was 
discovered that the returns of 
provisions in store were 
false and that fraud and pecu- 
lation had been carried out to 
an enormous extent. Large 
quantities of flour and grain 
were found to be deficient, the 
space which had originally been 
occupied by the sacks being 
filled with great blocks of stone. 
And the authorities at Erzeroum 
had been so remiss in forward- 
ing supplies that it was some- 
times openly asserted at Kars 
that they were working for the 
surrender of the fortress as the 
price of the discomfiture of the 
ghiaour general. Not a head 
of cattle, not a sack of grain 
had arrived from Erzeroum 
since Williams had left that 
city. Another annoying dis- 
covery was that the aged, the 
women and children, whose 
evacuation Williams under- 
stood had been agreed to by 
the Turkish authorities, had 
never left the place, and those 
useless mouths must now be 
fed. And in addition to the corn 


depot already lost, Williams 
learnt to his disgust that two 
others had been forgotten by 
the Turks and had been cap- 
tured and burnt by the Russians. 
In these circumstances Williams 
had to insist that the garrison 
be put upon reduced rations : 
the result was that desertions 
became more frequent than 
ever, and Williams had then to 
prevail upon the mushir to 
issue an edict announcing that 
the death penalty would be 
inflicted. In several cases this 
was carried out, and a citizen, 
detected in traitorous corre- 
spondence with the Russians, 
was publicly hanged. 


Meanwhile, as the campaign- 
ing season wore on, Williams 
was at first mystified and then 
concerned by the movements of 
the Russians. A large portion 
of their forces was reported as 
moving westwards, and in- 
evitably Williams felt the temp- 
tation of seizing the opportunity 
to make a sortie. Wisely, 
however, he declined, realising 
that, with entirely worthless 
cavalry and with infantry and 
artillery whose mancuvring 
powers were, to say the least 
of it, indifferent, his best chance 
was to trust to the defences on 
which so much time and toil 
had been expended. Then 
came tidings that the absent 
Russian force was mancuvring 
round Erzeroum: this was 
serious news ; for, should Erzer- 
oum fall, Kars would be more 
cut off than ever. There was, 
however, more than a ray of 
hope in the intelligence re- 
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ceived that a Turkish relieving 
army under Omer Pasha was 
to reach Batoum by sea and 
would advance at speed to the 
relief of the beleaguered fortress. 
But against this was the 
certainty that the arrival of 
that army would soon be known 
to the Russians, and that, in 
such circumstances, Muraviev, 
the Russian general, would 
attack a outrance before the 
relieving army could get within 
striking distance. Sure enough, 
by the end of August the 
Russian masses had returned 
and pitched their camps round 
Kars. 


The outermost defences west 
of Kars ran along a line of 
heights distant nearly two miles 
from the city. Early on the 
morning of 29th September, 
while it was yet dark, one of 
the advanced sentries heard a 
suspicious sound in the black- 
ness. The order was at once 
given to stand-to, and an hour 
passed in silence with every 
soul in Tachmasb redoubt, or 
the lines immediately south of 
it, on the alert. Then once 
more the sounds are heard. 
An officer applies his ear to the 
ground and declares that he 
can distinguish the rumble of 
artillery wheels: a moment 
later the measured tramp of 
advancing infantry is heard by 
all. The word is passed in a 
whisper to the artillerymen to 
load with grape. Sentries come 
stealthily in, muttering ghiaour 
gueliur—* the infidels are com- 
ing”: true enough, faintly 
visible in the gloom, a dark 
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moving mass is discerned. A 
gun is pointed in the direction, 
and hardly has the match been 
applied when there is a scream 
of agony followed by lond 
hurrahs, and swarms of Rus- 
sians—there are 20,000 of them 
at least—race forward to the 
attack. 

The time is exactly half-past 
four. Teesdale, just back from 
his rounds, rushes to his post, 
and the whole dark valley 
below seems to be alive with 
armed men coming on in ap- 
parently irresistible numbers, 
The fire is taken up by the 
Turkish works on the right, 
but the Russians come on with 
the greatest gallantry and are 
seen to be close up to the works, 
But they cannot—no troops 
could—stand up against the 
dreadful storm of case and the 
rolling fire from Turkish rifle- 
men on the parapet. ‘The 
Russian attack is split as if 
by a wedge and forced to either 
flank, but the attackers are 
quick to seize advantage from 
their check. Their left wing 
overruns 2 small open work, and 
the defenders of it are forced 
to dash for refuge into the 
adjacent redoubt commanded 
by Teesdale. The victorious 
Russians still push on and 
swarm round the redoubt, some 
of them even penetrating into 
it. Teesdale at once heads 
a counter-attack, and is 
just crossing swords with the 
Russian leader when the latter 
is struck down with a bullet. 
Still more Russians rush for- 
ward with indomitable courage, 
but the fire of the defenders 
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takes its toll, and soon the edge 
of the little ditch is lined with 
Russian dead. Another Rus- 
sian mass is Observed coming 
in support, and Teesdale sees 
that with rifle-fire alone the 
defenders will not be able 
to hold back the enormously 
superior numbers of the at- 
tack. He rushes to a gun, and, 
with four or five gunners, 
manhandles it into position 
against those Swarming masses. 
The gun, loaded with grape, is 
pointed at the thickest of the 
approaching force, but a few 
yards from the muzzle. Six 
times the iron shower tore 
through their ranks, and then, 
put not till then, the Russians 
broke and fled down the hill to 
safety. 

Day had just dawned. The 
force that had been driven 
back was the centre column of 
three which had attacked simul- 
taneously. On the left, Tach- 
masb Fort and the adjacent 
breastwork was a huge mass 
of smoke and fire. To the 
right, just beyond the fort 
where Teesdale was doing such 
magnificent work, was a strip 
of fortification, known as the 
Bennison Lines and commanded 
by the brave Hungarian, Kmety, 
in person. Against this series 
of works eight Russian bat- 
talions had rushed with mag- 
hificent élan, penetrating into 
a re-entrant and still pushing 
on. But the cross-fire, steadily 
maintained, of the Turkish 
riflemen wrought such dreadful 
havoc in the ranks of the 
attack as to bring it to a stand- 
still. Again, with indomitable 


resolution, the Russians en- 
deavoured to press on, and the 
dreadful carnage continued 
until they were finally ar- 
rested by a mound of dead 
bodies and by discharge after 
discharge of grape. Then 
Kmety saw that the hour had 
come. Leaping over the breast- 
work he led a counter-attack 
which completed the utter rout 
of the assailants. With yells 
of sungu! sungu! (the bay- 
onet! the bayonet!) the 
Turks thrust their way into 
the Russian ranks. The assault- 
ing column broke and fled, 
leaving 850 corpses upon a 
space not exceeding an acre in 
extent. In the Russian attack 
the commander was killed and 
nearly every Russian superior 
officer fell. 


One and a half miles in rear 
of these Bennison lines and 
perched upon a plateau which 
rose steeply on the north of 
the city, was a line of works 
called the English tabias—or 
forts—terminating at its south- 
ern end in Fort Lake, which 
was regarded as the key of the 
whole defensive position of 
Kars. Fort. Lake was tolerably 
well garrisoned, but the other 
works were very much under- 
manned, a defect which was, 
however, wholly unavoidable 
owing to the scarcity of troops 
available for duty. Some of 
the batteries contained merely 
a handful of men, while the 
intermediate breastworks were 
but partially lined by Bashi- 
Bazouks and other irregular 
troops. 
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At about 6.45 A.M. a Russian 
column of eight battalions of 
infantry and a couple of bat- 
teries, accompanied by a large 
force of cavalry, thrust hard 
against the weaker, or northern, 
sector of this line. The Rus- 
sian artillery unlimbered and 
opened fire immediately it 
topped the rising ground, and 
almost immediately afterwards 
the Russian infantry raced 
forward with loud cheers. Here 
the Turk defenders were seized 
with panic and bolted, and the 
Russians at once set about 
demolishing the breastwork so 
as to give passage for their 
artillery. Their guns were hur- 
ried through the gap, and within 
a few minutes the position 
became extremely serious for 
the defence, as the Russian 
guns were able not only to 
throw shells into the city at a 
range of about 1800 yards, but 
also to enfilade Fort Lake. The 
news of the loss of the English 
tabias spread like wildfire and 
threw gloom and discourage- 
ment over the sorely pressed 
garrison ; for it was known to 
all that Fort Lake was the key 
of the whole position. Were 
that strong redoubt to fall, the 
Russians with their artillery 
would dominate the city and 
would be between it and the 
outer line of defence. 

The situation was saved by 
the promptness of General 
Williams, who, from his head- 
quarters immediately south of 
the city, ordered reinforcements 
from the reserve below, and by 
the initiative of Captain Thomp- 
son, who, from his isolated work 
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on the other side of the river, 
sent a detachment of eleven 
hundred men to the scene of 
action and brought a gun 
to bear on the attackers, 
From Fort Lake also emerged 
a battalion, and these three 
reinforcements, coming into 
action simultaneously, most 
gallantly charged the enemy 
with the bayonet and flung 
them out of the English bat- 
teries. The Russian artillery 
had been forced to retire about 
a quarter of an hour previously, 
but not until it had courage- 
ously withstood a tremendous 
cross-fire for more than ninety 
minutes. As if jealous of the 
superb tenacity of its two 
sister arms, the Russian 
cavalry, covering the retreat 
of the artillery and infantry, 
essayed an unprecedented 
stroke. A regiment of dragoons 
charged the breastwork, which 
by now was lined again by 
riflemen and Bashi-Bazouks. 
The Russian dragoons were 
received with a blast of mus- 
ketry ; and the confusion re- 
sulting from it, and from scores 
of horses falling into a triple 
line of trous de loup in front 
of the breastworks, was such 
as to baffle description. The 
cavalry then covered the re- 
treating column, which retired 
in splendid order, leaving the 
ground in front of the English 
works crowded with its gallant 
dead. 

And so the line of English 
batteries was retaken after 4 
life-and-death struggle. But 
the defeated Russian column, 
in its retirement, would be able 
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to take the outer line of works 
inrear; and against the south- 
em portion of that line, on the 
heights of Tachmasb, the Rus- 
sians were still continuing their 
attacks with the same per- 
severing and unshaken courage 
as before. Word was brought 
to the defenders of the redoubt 
that the English tabias were in 
Russian hands and that fight- 
ing was in progress for posses- 
sion Of Fort Lake, and this 
was at a moment when it seemed 
doubtful whether the heroic 
garrison Of Tachmasb, under 
the gallant Turkish veteran 
Kerim Pasha, could withstand 
much longer the renewed as- 
saults by fresh troops inces- 
santly made upon it. Great, 
therefore, was the joy of the 
defenders to see the Russians 
streaming back from the Eng- 
lish works; and greater still 
to note that the Russians, 
harried by the artillery of the 
defence, were retiring north- 
westwards and thus at every 
step getting farther and farther 
from Tachmasb. 

For round that work, the 
original point of attack, the 
battle was still desperately 
raging. The rolling fire of 
musketry was incessant and 
the batteries never ceased for 
a moment. The loud hurrahs 
of the Russians were mingled 
With the yells of the Turks ; 
but as the action continued, and 
each movement of the enemy 
was tried, the excellent siting 
of the works constructed under 
the direction of Colonel Lake 
was clearly demonstrated. 
Wherever the enemy endea- 
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voured to penetrate he found 
himself ruthlessly exposed to 
a cross-fire of heavy guns. 
Six companies had been hurried 
down into Tachmasb from the 
works on the right, but this 
reinforcement scarcely availed 
to make up for the casualties 
suffered, and, besides, all its 
ammunition was expended. In- 
credible as it may appear, the 
last hour of the battle was 
maintained by the Turks with 
ammunition from the Russian 
dead. Sally after sally was 
made to obtain the needful 
supply. At one moment part 
of the garrison was employed 
in stripping off the pouches of 
the fallen on one side of the 
redoubt, and throwing them 
to their comrades, who were 
thus enabled to repulse the 
enemy on the other. 

In his battery, some three 
hundred yards north of Tach- 
masb, Teesdale was fretting at 
the defensive réle which for 
some hours past had been 
imposed upon him. Collecting 
the bulk of his garrison, he 
led a charge against the at- 
tackers of the redoubt. As he 
closed upon Tachmasb he sud- 
denly found himself confronted 
with a fresh regiment of the 
enemy. It was the last rem- 
nant of the Russian infantry. 
The situation was one of ex- 
treme peril for Teesdale and 
his band, but now with yells 
of triumph the Turkish garrison 
of Tachmasb, under its gallant 
chief, Hussein Pasha, rushes 
from the redoubt to the succour 
of its comrades. Before the 
combined attack the Russian 
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regiment melts away. In a 
moment the ground is covered 
with killed and wounded and 
the remainder are seen flying 
in confusion. 

The time is just mid-day. 
All along the outer defences the 
Russian columns are running 
down the slopes to safety, but 
still covered in their retreat 
by their dauntless cavalry. 
The battle is over. A confused 
mass of Turks, soldiers, irreg- 
ulars, citizens, horse and foot 
follows for a time, firing at 
long range, ‘into the brown’ 
of the retreating mass. At the 
bottom of the slope the Turks 
are rallied by their officers. 
Suddenly music is heard: it 
is the band of the Rifles of the 
Guard playing a wild Zebek 
melody, and at once the sol- 
diers of that regiment join 
hand in hand and dance in 
triumph. 


So ended a battle fought 
with the greatest stubbornness 
and tenacity on both sides, 
and as honourable for the 
vanquished as for the victors. 
The number of Turkish troops 
actually engaged did not ex- 
ceed 10,000 fighting men, while 
that of the attacking force was 
more than thrice that number ; 
and although the victors owed 
much to the strength and 
siting of the fortifications which 
the skill and energy of Lake 
had provided and to the mas- 
terly handling of reserves 
by Williams, yet it must be 
remembered that the garri- 
son for weeks had been living 
on half rations and had, in 
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their contests with the Russians 
in the previous year, left the 
field with a deep consciousness 
of the superiority of the enemy, 
In these circumstances the 
dashing counter-attacks carried 
out with the bayonet redound 
to the greatest credit of the 
Turks, and their conduct 
throughout the day was a fine 
illustration of how the steady 
and self-sacrificing efforts of 4 
handful of British officers were, 
within a few months, capable 
of turning a demoralised garri- 
son into one which put up a 
defence as brilliant as any 
recorded in the annals of war. 
The severity of the fighting 
can be judged by the casualties 
inflicted on the attackers, 
and by the proportion of 
killed to wounded on either 
side. The Russians left on the 
field more than 5000 dead; 
and their wounded were prob- 
ably some 7500 in round 
numbers. On the Turkish side 
the killed numbered 362—more 
than a third of the total 
casualties of the defence. 


The valour and élan of the 
Turkish troops had exceeded 
the most sanguine expectations 
of General Williams, and he 
felt that he could not un- 
reasonably hope that Kars 
might now be preserved for 
the Turkish Empire. For after 
his terrible losses the Russian 
general was not likely to under- 
take another assault—certainly 
not until considerable rein- 
forcements had been received. 
Winter was close at hand, 
and with the snows the cam- 
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ining season might be con- 
sidered a8 over. Then the 
fall of Sebastopol—news of 
which had arrived—must bring 
the conclusion of the war ap- 
preciably nearer. Further, the 
threat exercised by the army 
of Omer Pasha could not be 
disregarded by the Russians. 
Batoum was little over a hun- 
dred miles from Kars, and 
Muraviev could not be in- 
sensible to the danger of being 
caught between a relieving 
army and the victorious de- 
fenders of the fortress. 

But in war the factor of 
time is all-important, and 
‘time’ was the one factor, 
above all, of which Turks could 
seldom be brought to appreci- 
ate the value. Less than a 
fortnight after the glorious 
29th September Williams had 
to consider the possibility of 
a fight against starvation. 
Rations had been cut down to 
@ minimum, and the troops 
began to suffer fearfully from 
their diet of bread and water. 
They were no longer the stout 
and hardy soldiers who, for 
more than seven hours, had 
fought against overwhelming 
odds and had driven back a 
magnificent Russian army. The 
hospitals were filling daily with 
men whose only disease was 
exhaustion from want of food. 
Swarms of vultures began to 
hover round the lines, preying 
on the corpses which the starv- 
ing dogs, who had forsaken the 
city, had scratched from their 
graves. Within the city itself 
every man, woman, and child 
was Searching for food. In all 
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the open spaces the very grass 
was torn up and the roots 
eaten by the people and the 
soldiers. 

Then, on 22nd October, the 
drooping spirits of all in Kars 
were raised by glorious news. 
Another Turkish general, Selim 
Pasha—with an army 20,000 
strong—had landed at Trebi- 
zond and was marching straight 
for Erzeroum on his way to 
Kars. Everyone felt confident 
of being relieved, since the 
road from Trebizond was quite 
practicable for an army. But 
Williams, measuring out the 
distance on the map (it was 
over two hundred and fifty 
miles), and reflecting on Turk- 
ish ideas of speed in war, felt 
again the insistence of the 
factor of time. Nor was the 
news about Omer Pasha al- 
together reassuring. Appar- 
ently he had given up the idea 
of advancing on Kars and was 
moving due east on Tiflis, the 
Russian base. A _ strategic 
counterstroke. Strategically ir- 
reproachable, of course; but 
were the Turks the people to 
carry out successfully such a 
difficult piece of technique in 
the art of war ? 

Meanwhile in Kars the misery 
and suffering increased daily. 
Desertion became rife, and 
many, captured in attempting 
to escape, were shot by sentence 
of drum-head court martial. 
The hospitals were filled to 
overflowing with men nearly 
dead from cold operating on a 
feeble and emaciated frame, 
and for them no suitable medi- 
cines were available. The phar- 
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macy was indeed by no means 
empty, but its contents were 
largely croton oil and cheap 
scents which had been foisted 
in enormous quantities on the 
army by the rascally contrac- 
tors of Constantinople. On 
28th October the wretched 
remnants of the cavalry } were 
inspected, and as the horses 
were scarcely able to stand 
they were slaughtered, and 
horse-flesh was added to the 
meagre nourishment of the 
garrison. Horse broth was 
employed as a stimulant for 
soldiers admitted to hospital 
dying of starvation, and soon 
first-aid posts were established 
throughout the camp where 
urgent cases of collapse were 
treated with this remedy. 
November was ushered in 
with glad news. A message 
was received from Selim Pasha 
saying that he had arrived 
at Erzeroum with his advance 
troops ; that his soldiers were 
loudly demanding to be led 
by forced marches to the suc- 
cour of their starving country- 
men; and that he himself was 
eager for the glory of relieving 
Kars. Only a fortnight, there- 
fore, to wait and relief was 
certain! But even a fortnight 
would run things very close. 
Literally the garrison and in- 
habitants of Kars were starving. 
All round the works the soil 
was bare, the grass having 
been grubbed up and eaten. 
Fortunately a rigorous search 
through all the houses in the 
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city brought to light smal 
hoards of foodstuffs, which were 
at once confiscated and added 
to the common store. The 
number of desertions increased 
at an alarming rate, and every 
day the firing-parties were busy 
with those whom exhaustion 
had robbed of their chance of 
escape. The enemy cordon wag 
drawn ever tighter and news 
from outside became rarer, 
The troops could not be 
got to erect huts, although 
such shelter was urgent in 
view of the increasing cold: 
and in the Russian lines vast 
hutments were springing up 
every day and immense con- 
voys could be seen rolling into 
their camp. By the 10th 
November the average number 
of deaths per diem in the hos- 
pitals was about a hundred, 
almost all from starvation and 
from cold. Numbers of children 
succumbed, and the streets 
began to present a terrible 
appearance—corpses lying in 
the gutter, and, on the pave- 
ment, women weeping and 
moaning with hunger. More 
than once women would bring 
their dying children to the 
military council and throw 
them at the feet of the officers, 
crying out, ‘‘ Take our children, 
for we have no bread to give 
them !”’ 

The desertions were com- 
pletely demoralising the al- 
ready dejected garrison, and a 
heavy fall of snow made con- 
ditions almost unbearable. The 





1 Most of the cavalry had been sent to cut its way through to Erzeroum as best 
it could, owing to the great scarcity of forage. 
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nights were already intensely 
cold, and so many Ssentries 
absconded in the darkness that 
the duty had to be performed 
by subalterns. It was now the 
20th November, and Selim 
Pasha, with his relieving force, 
was nearly a week overdue. 
The hospitals were crammed 
with nearly two thousand suf- 
ferers and the daily deaths 
topped the hundred mark, not 
counting the wretched soldiers 
who lay dead and dying in 
the streets. An alarm in the 
southern sector of defence 
prought only six or seven 
feeble and emaciated soldiers 
to their posts. 


It can easily be imagined, 
therefore, that excitement ran 
high at headquarters when a 
messenger from Erzeroum was 
brought in at six o’clock on 
the morning of 22nd November. 
He bore a despatch, dated the 
12th inst., from Selim Pasha to 
the mushir, announcing that 
he would leave Erzeroum on 
the 16th and hasten with all 
speed to Kars. In another 
week, therefore, the guns of 
the relieving force should be 
heard. Another week of suf- 
fering, starvation, and death. 
But, with relief so certain, there 
must be no thought of surrender 
now. 


The messenger had also 
brought a little note for 
Williams from the British Con- 
sul at Erzeroum, in the cipher 
which had been in use between 
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them. And this is what came 


from the decoding :— 


Selim Pasha won’t ad- 
vance; although Major 
Stuart! is doing his utmost 
to make him. Omer Pasha 
has not advanced far from 
Soukhum Kale. I fear you 
have no hope but in your- 
selves. You can depend on 
no help in this quarter. 


‘* No hope but in yourselves.”’ 
And so that was the end of the 
boastful words of Selim Pasha, 
in reliance upon which Williams 
had been holding out until 
almost the last mouthful of 
food had been consumed. So 
much for Turkish promises ! 
This, then, was the end. Wil- 
liams had done all that man 
could do. The soldiers and 
citizens of Kars had been 
strengthened by his courage 
and fired by his example, but 
human nature could neither 
resist longer nor endure more. 
On the morning of the 24th 
Williams called together the 
principal Turkish officers, ex- 
plained to them simply the 
position in which they stood, 
and asked them severally if, in 
their opinion, the troops were 
in a condition to attempt to 
cut their way through the 
Russian lines. The reply was 
@ unanimous negative. Indeed, 
the question had been little 
more than a matter of form, for 
scarcely a thousand of the 
troops were in a state to use 
their weapons, and not many 
more could have sustained a 





1 A member of the British Mission at Erzeroum. 
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march 
enemy. 

That afternoon Teesdale rode 
into the Russian camp under 
a flag of truce to ask for a 
meeting between Williams 
and Muraviev. Even in this 
darkest hour Williams would 
not surrender unconditionally : 
when he met the Russian com- 
mander he insisted on terms. 
But Muraviev, with a chival- 
rous courtesy, waived such 
technicalities. ‘I will not,” 
he said, ‘‘ wreak an un- 
worthy vengeance on a gallant 
and long-suffering army, which 
has covered itself with glory 
and yields but to famine. 
General Williams, you have 
made for yourself a name in 
history. Posterity will stand 
amazed at the endurance, the 
courage and discipline which 
this siege has called forth in 
the remnant of an army. Let 
us arrange a capitulation that 
will satisfy the demands of war 
without outraging humanity.’’ 

And so, on 28th November, 
began the honourable captivity 
of the splendid garrison of Kars. 
The soldiers piled their arms 


if pursued by the 
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and then marched out 
bands playing and colours fi 
ing. Every officer, at the spacial 
request of General Muraview 
wore his sword. Seldom ee 
the honours of war have bea 
more nobly done. It ig” 
pleasure to put on record thg 
the Russians treated the 
prisoners with the utmos 


consideration and humanity, 7 


When peace came early 
1856 General Williams pf 
ceeded to St Petersburg, wher 
he was received by the Tsay 
and thence made his way 
England. His countrymen re 
ceived him with acclamation) 
Rewards, honours and decor 
tions were conferred upon him 
by his own Sovereign, by thé 
French Emperor, and by thé 
Sultan. Parliament granted 
him a special payment of £1009 
a year for life. He received § 
baronetcy. And that all meq 
should ever identify him wil 
his gallant achievement, by 
Royal Letters patent his sum 
name of Williams was altered: 
to that of ‘ Williams 
Kars.” 
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